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Questions for Stalin 


"THERE appear to be quite a number of people in the free world 

who are now taking fright at the cost of keeping it free—the 
cost not only in money and work but also in paiience, political 
courage and self-denial. Both in the British and French parliaments 
there are men who refuse to acknowledge the challenge of Stalinism, 
and whose resolution falters as they see just what is involved in that 
once cherished idea, “ steady and collective resistance to aggression.” 
It is natural that there should be such people, especially on the still 
convalescent and tormented Continent ; just as it is natural that there 
should be only few of them in vigorous and confident America. 
Indeed, it is desirable that they should be listened to and argued 
with in a situation where military planning can easily stifle political 
imagination. Persistent, well-informed criticism should be directed 
at the policy and diplomatic methods concerted by Mr Acheson, 
Mr Bevin, M. Schuman and their colleagues, if it is intended to be 
a stimulus not only to efficiency and vigour, but also to wisdom and 
fresh thinking. And at the moment it is wisdom above all that the 
conduct of diplomacy demands. 


But these critics have a clear and overriding duty not to mislead 
the public. It is only too easy to kindle hopes that are doomed to 
disappointment, and to confuse people by offering argument and 
prophecy as if they were authoritative information. (Mr Henry 
Wallace in the United States appears to have learnt and acknow- 
ledged this lesson.) It is easy, too, to be misled by the skill and 
persistence with which Soviet propaganda at regular intervals lures 
the appeaser from cover. Doubtless, behind present talk of discussions 
with the Russians “at the highest level,” of an effort to reach a 
“general and lasting settlement,” of stopping the cold war and the 
“ drift to world war,” there lie mixed motives and divergent ways 
of thinking. Lord Salisbury’s speech in the House of Lords last week 
was a wise and humble appeal for statesmanship which, in saner days, 
would have found an echo in Moscow. On the other hand much of 
what has been said in the “ Peace Congress” at Warsaw has been 
foolish and arrogant. And between those two extremes are groups 
that believe now, as they have believed periodically in the past, that 
another Yalta is not only desirable but possible, and that the Americans 
are as much to blame for present tensions as the Russians. = 


It is worth considering closely—so far as the scanty information 
available allows—what precise grounds there are for believing that 
Moscow would not only welcome talks but would wish them to lead 
to a détente, that is to say to conciliatory action. It is also worth 
considering what precisely a “ general settlement ” in present circum- 
stances could or should be. The layman who challenges the advice 
of the State Department and Foreign Office on these two questions 
is under an obligation to produce his evidence and his proposals. 


On the first point superficial evidence appears to support the 
optimists. The world-wide “ peace campaign” is at its height ; its 


’ 
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scope has been widened to include a demand for general 
disarmament, condemnation of all aggression and an end 
to the cold war. The attempt to organise opinion against 
the atomic bomb only has been dropped, because it was 
too obviously to the advantage of the Russians and to 
the disadvantage of the Americans. But the purpose and 
methods of the “ peace campaign ” are so patently sub- 
versive, so obviously part of a tactical development in 
Communist political strategy, designed to obstruct 
western rearmament, that they give no clue at all to the 
mood in which Stalin would, say, receive a visit from 
Mr Bevin and Mr Acheson. The tone of the partisans 
of peace is bitter and abusive ; Picasso’s dove of peace is, 
in fact, the trumpeter pigeon. 


Then there are the recent gestures and hints by Mr 
Vyshinsky at the United Nations which have raised some 
hopes. In public he has been no less rude, little less 
obstructive than usual ; but there have been conversa- 
tions behind the scenes, and hints of co-operation in 
committees discussing Korea and the Acheson plan for 
checking aggression. He has put forward a five-point 
peace plan—which would be promising if all five points 
had not been discussed ad nauseam for more than three 
years—while furiously denouncing the Secretary- 
General’s twenty-year peace plan, which Stalin is known 
to have seen. (The variety of talks on peace now going 
on at Uno is described on page 890.) There has been the 
Note to London, Paris and Washington proposing fresh 
talks on Germany. There has also been a revival of 
Stalin’s phrase about the possibility of “‘ peaceful com- 
petition ” between the Communist and non-Communist 
world. 


Let it be said straightaway that the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing the genuine from the bogus gestures arises 
from three facts: first, they are made by the same men 
who have wrecked conference after conference since 
1945 ; second, they were first made at a time when the 
Korean campaign had gone wrong for the Communists 
and when the Atlantic powers’ defence plans were going 
right ; third, the vital words that dominate discussion 
of these issues no longer mean the same to both sides. 
Professor Bernal put the matter in a nutshell when he 
told his fellow partisans at Warsaw this week that “ what 
we (the partisans) call peace they (the capitalists) call cold 
war.” That is precisely the trouble: what Stalin calls 
“* peaceful competition ” might well turn out to be what 
we call the cold war. Likewise, it is clear that Stalinists 
everywhere persist in regarding as “ aggression” what 
the United Nations began in Korea on June 27th, and 
as “war of liberation” what the North Koreans began 
on June 25th. Is it surprising, when one considers the 
men who make these gestures, their past record, and the 
meaning of the words they use, that Mr Bevin should 
ask for fresh evidence of goodwill ? Is it not his duty 
to make sure that a meeting, say, of the four Foreign 
Ministers will lead to something more than an interrup- 
tion in the process of building up a strong Atlantic 
community ? 

If the factual evidence of a Russian desire for recon- 
ciliation is scanty and suspect, what is to be said of the 
attempts to e round the evidence ? It may be said 
that the Russians are disturbed by talk of rearming 
Western Germany and are frightened by the Atlantic 
Pact. Doubtless they are ; the risk that they would be 
was foreseen and deliberately taken. But if the Russians 
had taken action six months ago to limit or abolish the 
Berettschaften in Eastern Germany, the influence of 
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London—and probably that of Bonn, too—w 
been thrown in with the French against the 
proposals for a German contribution to an 
force. Likewise, fair and workable proposals for a settle 
ment of the German problem put forward before the 
rigged Eastern German elections of last October would 
have commanded immediate attention. It may be that 
Mr Molotov and Mr Vyshinsky were too slow, or to 
badly informed, to see their opportunities. It may be 
that they are now desperately trying to redeem thei: 
mistakes. If so, their proposals for a new conference on 
Germany show little improvement either in wisdom or in 
information, and look like nothing more than a tactical 
move to confuse opinion in France and Germany, and 
to revive at the heart of the Atlantic Pact the dormant 
influence of those who advocate European neutrality 
between America and the Soviet Union. 


It may be argued that the Russians are mortified and 
frightened by the Communist failure in Koreas*lt is true 
that aggression by proxy has failed but it is still far from 
certain who wins or loses there in the long run. The 
United States has been stripped of its land forces; 
Europe has been scared—after a short spell of elation 
—by the scale of the contest ; and much of what has 
been gained in Korea may yet be lost in Indo-China, an 
area of far greater strategic importance to the west. Is 
it suggested that Stalin may be prepared in Asia to 
negotiate from weakness, when Peking is openly saying 
that the Americans must be driven out of Asia? It 
is more likely that his gestures towards Europe are due 
to confidence that he holds a good hand in Asia. 
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It may, finally, be argued that Stalin sees the time 
approaching when any extension of the cold war— 
especially in Europe—will run too great risks, and that 
he wishes to consolidate the position so far gained. This 
is a more plausible interpretation. For the containment 
cordon, slender though it is, is now tightly drawn. Any 
further aggressive adventure, whether in Europe or 
Asia, is liable to bring the United Nations into action. 
But if any diplomatic action is to be based on this inter- 
pretation, its advocates must be quite sure what they 
want from “talks at the highest level.” 


There is a persistent belief that a “ general and last- 
ing settlement” would be possible. Recent history 
suggests that such a settlement would be loose and un- 
stable, defining rough spheres of influence in the way 
that the Yalta conference did—and nobody in the West 
wants another Yalta. If it were, then, to be something 
more detailed and specific, the question arises what 
the frontiers of the two spheres are to be. _In whose 
sphere, for instance, is Indo-China or Greece o 
Germany ? At once we are back to where we started. 
It is, moreover, certain that such an agreement wo 
demand from the western powers sacrifices of interest 
and a review of obligations. What precisely would = 
be ? In Asia, for example, would they include the wit ; 
drawal from Indo-China of the French, of the Brus 
from Hongkong, of the United Nations from Korea 4 
of the Americans from Japan ? Would Eastern ~ 
—presumably minus Greece and Jugoslavia—be formaby 
consigned for good to the Soviet sphere ? ; 

If no concessions of this kind are to be considered, 
what inducement would be offered to Moscow (0 > 
off a cold war which has brought such rich dividends 
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Would it be, for instance, an undertaking to stop Western 
rearmament and leave the Russians with their present 
superiority in the air and on land ? Or would it be a 
pledge that the Americans should leave Europe lock, 
stock and barrel ? it is not suggested that the advocates 
of talks have such concessions in mind ; but it is sug- 
gested that any attempt at a “ general and lasting settle- 
ment” must raise such questions, and it is important to 
know what answers would be given. 


It may be protested that talks would not go beyond 
an exchange of views, a sounding of moods, and an 
attempt to replace distrust with confidence. But let us 
consider what are the minimum terms in which the free 
world could feel confidence. What worries it most is 
the Russian—or rather the Stalinist—state of mind. 
What specific, enforceable guarantees of a change of 
mind can Moscow give in exchange for the specific, 


geographical concessions on which the West might 


negotiate ? There would have to be an end to the 
Politburo’s avowed leadership of subversive action in the 
free world, and to the virulent propaganda by radio and 
newspaper that poisons the air between the peoples. 
There would have to be free movement of persons and 
ideas between the two worlds, and reasonable courtesy 
and co-operation from Soviet officials and officers. In 
other words, Stalin’s “‘ peaceful competition ” must not 
mean simply a continuation of the cold war “ by other 
means.” If the aim of Soviet policy is to make its world 
safe for Stalinism, the free world’s purpose is to make 
itself safe from Stalinism. 


Is there likely to be, on present evidence, any com- 
promise between these two demands ? The answer is 
surely No. So long as the fomenting of strikes, the 
encouragement of sabotage, the preaching of subversion, 
the appeals to peoples over the heads of their Govern- 
ments go on ; so long as the invasions of Korea, Tibet and 
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Indo-China are regarded as incidents in the “ liberating 
mission” of the Stalinist system, so long is any real 
understanding and settlement unlikely. If it is against 
the nagure of the Stalinist to be persuaded of this, if 
the dynamic of the Soviet system depends on this mis- 
sionary spirit being kept alive, then only two possibilities 
remain. One is that its expansion is contained and con- 
tested in every part of the world where free peoples 
are threatened, until Stalinism gives convincing evidence 
of having abandoned aggression ; that has been for two 
years the policy of the United States and the British 
Commonwealth. The other is that changes in the Soviet 
system eventually lead to a change in its attitude to the 
outside world. The first possibility is within the power 
of the free world to attain if it tries hard enough. The 
second might one day be attainable by peaceful means, 
but is primarily the concern of the Russian people. 


The clear implication for present policy of either of 
these possibilities is to stand firm and wait. It will 
be said that this is a policy of rigidity, a counsel 
of despair. On the contrary, it is those who persist in 
thinking—as Mr Chamberlain persisted in thinking 
when dealing with Hitler—that the twentieth century 
generalissimo is open to persuasion by nineteenth century 
methods who are rigid ; and it is those who want to 
abandon or modify a policy of resistance just when it is 
taking shape and effect who are guilty of despair. They 
are, surely, confuted by their own logic. If they are 
convinced that the Soviet Union does not intend war, 
then there is no point in urging the danger of war as a 
reason for premature appeasement. If, on the other hand, 
they believe that the Soviet Union will go to war rather 
than accept a fair and just ordering of the world’s affairs, 
then they should be advocating the speediest and most 
resolute rearmament as the one way to prevent the 
recurrence of what has happened in Korea. 


Life Without Dollars 


RITAIN is coming at the end of 1950 to the position 

that had to be reached by 1952. For a time, at 
least, the dollar accounts of the sterling area must be 
balanced without American grants-in-aid under the 
Marshall Plan. The speed with which that position has 
been reached inevitably means that both Britain and the 
United States have come to it mentally unprepared. Of 
this there is illustration enough in the reports of the 
sober New York press—officially denied in London— 
that Mr Bevan and some other Ministers want now to 
snap their fingers at the Americans and reduce the 
fearmament programme. However misleading the 
incautious remarks that prompted such reports, they 
show the dangers of confusion in policy, and of mis- 
understanding between friends, in the new situation. As 
little as a year ago Britain’s capacity to live without 
Marshall aid seemed a goal too remote for any practical 
man to look beyond it. Now that the goal has been 
reached, it is necessary—however temporary the circum- 
stances—to face what have become the immediate prob- 
lems of British and American policy. 

Since 1947 the British and American Governments 
have agreed on two policies demanded by the dollar 
shortage. There had to be Marshall aid to Britain, and 
the sterling area had by import and exchange restrictions 
to limit its dollar spending. On other issues—devalua- 


tion, deflation in Britain, the convertibility of the pound, 
tariff liberalisation and the meaning of full employment 
in the United States—the disagreements have often been 
considerable. But these two policies were common 
ground. This agreement was based, however, on a tacit 
assumption: that the two policies would also wither 
away together. In the mind of Congress, indeed, it was 
rather that they would die together. Of late neither the 
British Government nor the American Administration has 
regarded 1952 so dramatically. It has not been supposed 
either that all forms of American aid would then stop 
or that the world could in 1952 return to a pure multi- 
lateralism with convertible currencies and non-dis- 
criminatory trading; it has been supposed that the 
retreats from extraordinary dollar aid and from trade and 
exchange restrictions would go on together. Now, 
however, sterling has returned to strength more quickly 
than had been expected, and there will have to be a 
corresponding speed-up in the adjustment of policies. 
The strength of sterling makes possible a large withdrawal 
of aid to Britain—for which everybody in this country 
ought to be very thankful. The same circumstance 
makes it possible to reconsider the assumptions on which 
British importing policy is based. It may be true—it 
very probably is true—that there will be, in the third 
quarter of the twentieth century, a chronic tendency 
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scope has been widened to include a demand for general 
disarmament, condemnation of all aggression and an end 
to the cold war. The attempt to organise opinion against 
the atomic bomb only has been dropped, because it was 
too obviously to the advantage of the Russians and to 
the disadvantage of the Americans. But the purpose and 
methods of the “ peace campaign ” are so patently sub- 
versive, so obviously part of a tactical development in 
Communist political strategy, designed to obstruct 
western rearmament, that they give no clue at all to the 
mood in which Stalin would, say, receive a visit from 
Mr Bevin and Mr Acheson. The tone of the partisans 
of peace is bitter and abusive ; Picasso’s dove of peace is, 
in fact, the trumpeter pigeon. 


Then there are the recent gestures and hints by Mr 
Vyshinsky at the United Nations which have raised some 
hopes. In public he has been no less rude, little less 

. obstructive than usual ; but there have been conversa- 
tions behind the scenes, and hints of co-operation in 
committees discussing Korea and the Acheson plan for 
checking aggression. He has put forward a five-point 
peace plan—which would be promising if all five points 
had not been discussed ad nauseam for more than three 
years—while furiously denouncing the Secretary- 
General’s twenty-year peace plan, which Stalin is known 
to have seen. (The variety of talks on peace now going 
on at Uno is described on page 890.) There has been the 
Note to London, Paris and Washington proposing fresh 
talks on Germany. There has also been a revival of 
Stalin’s phrase about the possibility of “ peaceful com- 
petition ” between the Communist and non-Communist 
world. 


Let it be said straightaway that the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing the genuine from the bogus gestures arises 
from three facts: first, they are made by the same men 
who have wrecked conference after conference since 
1945 ; second, they were first made at a time when the 
Korean campaign had gone wrong for the Communists 
and when the Atlantic powers’ defence plans were going 
right ; third, the vital words that dominate discussion 
of these issues no longer mean the same to both sides. 
Professor Bernal put the matter in a nutshell when he 
told his fellow partisans at Warsaw this week that “ what 
we (the partisans) call peace they (the capitalists) call cold 
war.” That is precisely the trouble: what Stalin calls 
“* peaceful competition ” might well turn out to be what 
we call the cold war. Likewise, it is clear that Stalinists 
everywhere persist in regarding as “aggression” what 
the United Nations began in Korea on June 27th, and 
as “war of liberation” what the North Koreans began 
on June 25th. Is it surprising, when one considers the 
men who make these gestures, their past record, and the 
meaning of the words they use, that Mr Bevin should 
ask for fresh evidence of goodwill ? Is it not his duty 
to make sure that a meeting, say, of the four Foreign 
Ministers will lead to something more than an interrup- 
tion in the process of building up a strong Atlantic 
community ? 

If the factual evidence of a Russian desire for recon- 
ciliation is scanty and suspect, what is to be said of the 
attempts to argue round the evidence ? It may be said 
that the Russians are disturbed by talk of rearming 
Western Germany and are frightened by the Atlantic 
Pact. Doubtless they are ; the risk that they would be 
was foreseen and deliberately taken. But if the Russians 
had taken action six months ago to limit or abolish the 
Bereitschaften in Eastern Germany, the influence of 
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London—and probably that of Bonn, too—would have 
been thrown in with the French against the American 
proposals for a German contribution to an integrated 
force. Likewise, fair and workable proposals for a settle. 
ment of the German problem put forward before the 
rigged Eastern German elections of last October, would 
have commanded immediate attention. It may be that 
Mr Molotov and Mr Vyshinsky were too slow, or too 
badly informed, to see their opportunities. It may be 
that they are now desperately trying to redeem their 
mistakes. If so, their proposals for a new conference on 
Germany show little improvement either in wisdom or in 
information, and look like nothing more than a tactical 
move to confuse opinion in France and Germany, and 
to revive at the heart of the Atlantic Pact the dormant 
influence of those who advocate European neutrality 
between America and the Soviet Union. 


It may be argued that the Russians are mortified and 
frightened by the Communist failure in Korea#It is true 
that aggression by proxy has failed but it is still far from 
certain who wins or loses there in the long run. The 
United States has been stripped of its land forces ; 
Europe has been scared—after a short spell of elation 
—by the scale of the contest ; and much of what has 
been gained in Korea may yet be lost in Indo-China, an 
area of far greater strategic importance to the west. Is 
it suggested that Stalin may be prepared in Asia to 
negotiate from weakness, when Peking is openly saying 
that the Americans must be driven out of Asia? It 
is more likely that his gestures towards Europe are due 
to confidence that he holds a good hand in Asia. 


* 


It may, finally, be argued that Stalin sees the time 
approaching when any extension of the cold war— 
especially in Europe—will run too great risks, and that 
he wishes to consolidate the position so far gained. This 
is a more plausible interpretation. For the containment 
cordon, slender though it is, is now tightly drawn. Any 
further aggressive adventure, whether in Europe or 
Asia, is liable to bring the United Nations into action. 
But if any diplomatic action is to be based on this inter- 
pretation, its advocates must be quite sure what they 
want from “ talks at the highest level.” 


There is a persistent belief that a “ general and last- 
ing settlement” would be possible. Recent history 
suggests that such a settlement would be loose and un- 
stable, defining rough spheres of influence in the way 
that the Yalta conference did—and nobody in the West 
wants another Yalta. If it were, then, to be something 
more detailed and specific, the question arises what 
the frontiers of the two spheres are to be. In whose 
sphere, for instance, is Indo-China or Greece o 
Germany ? At once we are back to where we started. 
It is, moreover, certain that such an agreement would 
demand from the western powers sacrifices of interest 
and a review of obligations. What precisely would those 
be ? In Asia, for example, would they include the with- 
drawal from Indo-China of the French, of the British 
from Hongkong, of the United Nations from Korea and 
of the Americans from Japan ? Would Eastern Europe 
— bly minus Greece and Jugoslavia—be formally 
consigned for good to the Soviet sphere ? 

If no concessions of this kind are to be considered, 


what inducement would be offered to Moscow [0 call 


off a cold war which has brought such rich dividends ? 
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Would it be, for instance, an undertaking to stop Western 
rearmament and leave the Russians with their present 
superiority in the air and on land? Or would it be a 
pledge that the Americans should leave Europe lock, 
stock and barrel ? it is not suggested that the advocates 
of talks have such concessions in mind ; but it is sug- 
gested that any attempt at a “* general and lasting settle- 
ment” must raise such questions, and it is important to 
know what answers would be given. 


It may be protested that talks would not go beyond 
an exchange of views, a sounding of moods, and an 
attempt to replace distrust with confidence. But let us 
consider what are the minimum terms in which the free 
world could feel confidence. What worries it most is 
the Russian—or rather the Stalinist—state of mind. 
What specific, enforceable guarantees of a change of 
mind can Moscow give in exchange for the specific, 


geographical concessions on which the West might 


negotiate ? There would have to be an end to the 
Politburo’s avowed leadership of subversive action in the 
free world, and to the virulent propaganda by radio and 
newspaper that poisons the air between the peoples. 
There would have to be free movement of persons and 
ideas between the two worlds, and reasonable courtesy 
and co-operation from Soviet officials and officers. In 
other words, Stalin’s “‘ peaceful competition ” must not 
mean simply a continuation of the cold war “ by other 
means.” If the aim of Soviet policy is to make its world 
safe for Stalinism, the free world’s purpose is to make 
itself safe from Stalinism. 


Is there likely to be, on present evidence, any com- 
promise between these two demands ? The answer is 
surely No. So long as the fomenting of strikes, the 
encouragement of sabotage, the preaching of subversion, 
the appeals to peoples over the heads of their Govern- 
ments go on ; so long as the invasions of Korea, Tibet and 
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Indo-China are regarded as incidents in the “ liberating 
mission” of the Stalinist system, so long is any real 
understanding and settlement unlikely. If it is against 
the nagure of the Stalinist to be persuaded of this, if 
the dynamic of the Soviet system depends on this mis- 
sionary spirit being kept alive, then only two possibilities 
remain. One is that its expansion is contained and con- 
tested in every part of the world where free peoples 
are threatened, until Stalinism gives convincing evidence 
of having abandoned aggression ; that has been for two 
years the policy of the United States and the British 
Commonwealth. The other is that changes in the Soviet 
system eventually lead to a change in its attitude to the 
outside world. The first possibility is within the power 
of the free world to attain if it tries hard enough. The 
second might one day be attainable by peaceful means, 
but is primarily the concern of the Russian people. 


The clear implication for present policy of either of 
these possibilities is to stand firm and wait. It will 
be said that this is a policy of rigidity, a counsel 
of despair. On the contrary, it is those who persist in 
thinking—as Mr Chamberlain persisted in thinking 
when dealing with Hitler—that the twentieth century 
generalissimo is open to persuasion by nineteenth century 
methods who are rigid ; and it is those who want to 
abandon or modify a policy of resistance just when it is 
taking shape and effect who are guilty of despair. They 
are, surely, confuted by their own logic. If they are 
convinced that the Soviet Union does not intend war, 
then there is no point in urging the danger of war as a 
reason for premature appeasement. If, on the other hand, 
they believe that the Soviet Union will go to war rather 
than accept a fair and just ordering of the world’s affairs, 
then they should be advocating the speediest and most 
resolute rearmament as the one way to prevent the 
recurrence of what has happened in Korea. 


Life Without Dollars 


RITAIN is coming at the end of 1950 to the position 
that had to be reached by 1952. For a time, at 
least, the dollar accounts of the sterling area must be 
balanced without American grants-in-aid under the 
Marshall Plan. The speed with which that position has 
been reached inevitably means that both Britain and the 
United States have come to it mentally unprepared. Of 
this there is illustration enough in the reports of the 
sober New York press—officially denied in London— 
that Mr Bevan and some other Ministers want now to 
snap their fingers at the Americans and reduce the 
tearmament programme. However misleading the 
incautious remarks that prompted such reports, they 
show the dangers of confusion in policy, and of mis- 
understanding between friends, in the new situation. As 
little as a year ago Britain’s capacity to live without 
Marshall aid seemed a goal too remote for any practical 
man to look beyond it. Now that the goal has been 
reached, it is necessary—however temporary the circum- 
stances—to face what have become the immediate prob- 
lems of British and American policy. 
Since 1947 the British and American Governments 
ave agreed on two policies demanded by the dollar 
shortage. There had to be Marshall aid to Britain, and 
the Sterling area had by import and exchange restrictions 
to limit its dollar spending. On other issues—devalua- 


tion, deflation in Britain, the convertibility of the pound, 
tariff liberalisation and the meaning of full employment 
in the United States—the disagreements have often been 
considerable. But these two policies were common 
ground. This agreement was based, however, on a tacit 
assumption: that the two policies would also wither 
away together. In the mind of Congress, indeed, it was 
rather that they would die together. Of late neither the 
British Government nor the American Administration has 
regarded 1952 so dramatically. It has not been supposed 
either that all forms of American aid would then stop 
or that the world could in 1952 return to a pure multi- 
lateralism with convertible currencies and non-dis- 
criminatory trading; it has been supposed that the 
retreats from extraordinary dollar aid and from trade and 
exchange restrictions would go on together. Now, 
however, sterling has returned to strength more quickly 
than had been expected, and there will have to be a 
corresponding speed-up in the adjustment of policies. 
The strength of sterling makes possible a large withdrawal 
of aid to Britain—for which everybody in this country 
ought to be very thankful. The same circumstance 
makes it possible to reconsider the assumptions on which 
British importing policy is based. It may be true—it 
very probably is true—that there will be, in the third 
quarter of the twentieth century, a chronic tendency 
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towards a shortage of dollars. But clearly there is not 
going to be a shortage of the same severity all the ume ; 
and British restrictions should be reconsidered accord- 
ingly. 

If this reconsideration does not arise naturally in 
Britain it will certainly be enforced by American opinion : 
of that there has already been a foretaste in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund’s comments on special restric- 
tions on dollar imports imposed by the countries of the 
sterling area. It would be pleasant to see the British 
Government for once in these matters not moving so 
slowly that it seems to be making reluctznt concessions 
even where it is in fact doing what it is in its own good 
time quite happy to do. 


* 


To inquire whether it is time to take some of the 
protective wraps off the sterling area economy is in no 
way to imply that the present strength of sterling is any- 
thing but temporary. Three main causes have contri- 
buted to the relative softening of the dollar over the past 
twelve months. First, there was the sharp reduction in 
the world’s purchases of American exports when devalua- 
tion raised their price to many buyers by 40 per cent. 
Second came the American boom, stimulating imports 
into the United States and encouraging American pro- 
- ducers not to bother to hold their export markets by 
cutting prices. And, finally, the intensified commodity 
boom following the Korean war must by now consider- 
ably have increased the dollar earnings of the primary 
producing countries. This highly favourable conjunction 
is unlikely to keep sterling strong for years or perhaps 
even for many months. But it does not follow that British 
policy should go on as if sterling were weak all the time. 
The past two years have demonstrated forcibly enough 
how much part in determining the value of currencies is 
still played, in spite of all the restrictions on international 
capital movements, by confidence. The best way to 
ensure that sterling will become again a currency that 
no one wants to hold is for the British Government to 
base its policies on an evident belief that this will be so. 
On these grounds alone there is case enough for allowing 
at least a littlhe more freedom in the international use 
of sterling. 

But the case is far stronger than that. Whatever 
Britain may choose to do, the present balance of trade 
is highly unstable. Many countries cannot go on 
financing their current deficits in sterling. Either they 
must sell more to Britain or they must import less from 
Britain. In the past four months the sterling area has 
been running with its partners in the European Payments 
Union a surplus of exports over imports at the rate of 
£300 million a year. If this goes on, gold will soon begin, 
under the terms of the payments union, to pour from the 
Continent to Britain. The European countries cannot 
tolerate that for long. They are, temporarily, in the same 
position in relation to Britain as Britain is so accusto_aed 
to find itself in relation to the United States. The moral 
is the same in the new case as in the old. Either trade 
can be brought nearer to balance at a low level by the 
European countries cutting their imports from Britain 
while British imports from Europe are constant. Or 
trade can be balanced at a high level by Britain buying 
more and so enabling other countries to earn their imports 
from the sterling area. 
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Britain has always found it easy enough to see which 
of these alternatives is to the advantage of the country 
with a surplus in its balance of payments when tha 
country is the United States. If the Government looks 
any distance ahead it can have even less doubt in the 
British case. It is as true as ever that Britain’s ability 
to carn enough imports and to maintain full employment 
depends chiefly on the prosperity of world trade as , 
whole. It would be the extremity of short-sightedness 
tu ignore Britain’s interest in an expanding world 
economy because devaluation and the rearmament boom 
have temporarily enabled this country to pay its way ina 
world of trade restrictions. There would be few stronger 
reasons for pessimism about the future strength of the 
British economy than a retreat from such liberalisation 
of trade as has this year at last been achieved in Western 
Europe. 

The argument also bears upon the needs of the 
domestic economy. Inflation is once again the pressing 
danger and a favourable balance of payments is just as 
inflationary a factor as an excessive programme of public 
works. In principle, any steps that are taken to reduce 
the surplus on the balance of payments help to close 
the gap between the superabundant flow of incomes 
trying to spend themselves within the British economy 
and the inadequate flow of goods. If imports into Britain 
increase, there are more goods for British incomes to be 
spent on. If British exports decline, then either there is 
unemployment in the export trades, which means smaller 
incomes, or else—and in present circumstances much 
more probably—there are more goods for the home 
et What is right internationally is thus right at 

e. 


* 


The argument for relaxing some of the present restric- 
tions on imports into Britain divides itself, as such argu- 
ments so frequently do, into two parts according as the 
imports come from the dollar or the non-dollar areas. 
In the case of the non-dollar countries—or more specific- 
ally of the European countries—most private trade is 
already free from import licensing, and if there is to be an 
increase in British imports, it must be by an increase in 
the bulk purchasing of the Governnient itself, especially 
the Ministry of Food. There is a good case for this: 
there is butter and bacon to be bought in the Netherlands 
and Denmark if prices remunerative to the producers are 
offered ; the British consumer would cheerfully pay those 
prices ; and there could hardly be a better way of absorb- 
ing the pressure of inflation. But it is an interesting 
illumination of the narrow corner into which the British 
economy has planned itself to point out the practical 
obstacle to such action. To buy Dutch or Danish pro- 
duce at higher prices would involve either raising the cost 
of living, which would encourage wage demands, or else 
increasing the cost of food subsidies, which would un- 
balance the budget. It may perhaps be possible to defend 
these policies—or at least to sympathise with the political 
plight of those who pursue them. But nobody should be 
under any delusion that the continued crossing of 

ritish imports strengthens the pound sterling for more 
than a short period. Before long, the effect will be to cut 
down British exports to Europe because the Europeans 
cannot afford to buy them. That is to say, the reward for 
continuing the policy of austerity in i after the 


justification for it has passed will be, as soon as trade 
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becomes competitive again and sterling is in any danger, 
not to strengthen but to weaken the British balance of 
payments. 

The case of dollar imports is different in form but 
similar in principle. Here also the choice between more 
imports and more reserves is, after a certain point, no 
choice at all—but for rather different reasons. Here also 
an attempt to pile up the gold reserve by keeping the 
screws tightened against imports would in the end result 
in securing neither the imports nor the balances—not, as 
in Europe, because the Europeans could not help them- 
selves, but because we cannot help ourselves. The 
cutting down of Marshall aid itself illustrates the prin- 
ciple: if we had bought the newsprint and the timber 
that we needed when we could have got them, the reserves 
would not have increased so rapidly and the cut in 
Marshall aid would not be so severe. If the gold reserve 
continues to rise next year, the United States Govern- 
ment can quite reasonably not merely stop giving aid but 
can also put a positive demand on Britain: the first 
instalment of interest and capital on the postwar loan 
will be due. 


The argument cannot, of course, be pushed so far as 
to justify lavish purchasing of luxuries. But it certainly 
goes far enough to justify such relaxation in the extra- 
ordinary restrictions on dollar imports as the Americans 
are asking for. If there were any chance that continued 
austerity could increase the dollar reserve in 1951 by 
another $1,300 million, there would be a case (though 
not necessarily a conclusive case) for trying it. But it is 
difficult to see that in the likely circumstances of 1951 
marginal additions to the dollar stockpile can be of 
anything like the same value as commodities in hand to 
an economy that is (in so far as the official figures are 
credible) supporting a volume of industrial production 
40 per cent higher than the average of 1935-38 at a 
volume of imports 10 per cent lower. 


The Controls—IIl 
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Few people suppose that insulation can promptly give 
place to complete exposure, that Britain should at once 
remove all the physical restrictions on dollar imports or 
make sterling freely convertible into dollars for current 
trade. That would be to stake far too much on the tem- 
porary strength of sterling. But there is a case for 
running a certain amount of risk. That case stands on 
three legs. The first is that not all the improvement in 
the position of sterling is evanescent ; the severe devalua- 
tion has made dollar goods permanently very expensive 
for the sterling area. The second is that, even if the 
sterling area’s demand for dollar goods were as large as 
ever, the supplies are not. It is now physically impossible 
to collect large immediate shipments from the United 
States. A relaxation of controls would not be an invita- 
tion to a flood of imports but an opportunity for British 
traders to do some hard looking for such useful things 
as can still be picked up (and how much better off we 
should now be if they had been allowed to do so last 
spring). 

The final argument is that, if optimism proved to 
be misplaced, the relaxations could be reversed. The 
reversing mechanism in these matters is well established. 
The possibility that it might have to be used is no reason 
for refusing to go forward, in low or middle gear if not in 
top, while the road is as innocent of danger as it is at the 
moment. It should not be forgotten that there is an 
element of good faith involved. On no subject has the 
British Government more frequently avowed its good 
intentions than in this or more earnestly explained that 
the apparent contrary direction of its policy was a reluc- 
tant concession to force majeure. Now the chance has 
come to show that there was some meaning in those 
words—or else to reinforce the growing belief in the 
outside world that Britain under its present rulers is not 
isolationist from force of circumstances so much as from 
conviction. 


The Rights of the Subject 


HE two earlier articles in this series have dealt with 

the content of Government powers. It was argued 
that many of the powers still held under emergency 
legislation should now be dropped altogether ; and the 
test should be sorted into various categories, for which 
different types of new legislation are appropriate. This 
final article is concerned with the administration of the 
powers that are kept. 


Probably no one would claim to be satisfied with the 
methods of administration used during the past eleven 
years. From the cénstitutional point of view almost the 
gravest objection to many of the defence regulations is 
that they could not be consistently enforced. Their 
breach—particularly in such matters as petrol rationing 
and the maximum price of restaurant meals—was too 
widely tolerated by public opinion for more than a small 
Proportion of offenders to be found and punished. This 
has not prevented the rationing schemes, particularly, 
from being effective enough to the administrator’s eye. 
The black markets never reached such proportions that 
they could not be allowed for and tolerated without 
destroying the value of rationing. They caused no more 


trouble than the planners’ own miscalculations of the 
future supplies available, the size of stocks, and the 
strength of demand. But if a regulation fairly often 
broken is tolerable administratively it is intolerable con- 
stitutionally. To say that a regulation cannot be enforced 
with a reasonable approach to universality is to say that 
its impact on individuals is arbitrary: many offenders 
go scot-free while a minority of no more unworthy 
citizens is severely punished. In no society is the crust 
of civilisation, the habit of good social behaviour, so 
strong that anything which brings the law into contempt 
can be accepted lightly. In the emergency of war such 
considerations must, of course, be sacrificed. They cannot 
be sacrificed in framing permanent legislation. The 
Government is entitled to take upon itself in peacetime 
only such powers as it can generally enforce. The test 
is not whether the enforcement is sufficient for practical 
administration, but whether it is sufficient to avoid any 
impression of arbitrariness as between individuals. If 
an offender caught and punished is regarded by ordinary, 
generally law-abiding citizens of his acquaintance as 
having had bad luck, then the law is wrong however well 
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it may accord with the moral conceptions of “ fair 
shares ” current in Whitehall and Westminster. 


The first requirement, then, is that the Government’s 
powers should be only such as it can apply with common 
consent and with little unpunished transgression. There 
are three other general complaints against existing legis- 
lation by decree. In the first place, it creates a whole 
calendar of possible crimes of which the common citizen 
may be completely ignorant. Secondly, it empowers 
hosts of minor officials to pry into his affairs and his 
premises. And, lastly, in some way it seems to deprive 
him of what he believes to be his natural right to have 
his quarrels with the powers that be, decided if not by 
the courts themselves (in which he still places a good 
deal of confidence), at least by some tribunal that can be 
relied upon to be impartial between him and the execu- 
tive government. 


However much the first complaint may be justified, 
it cannot be ascribed mainly to legislation by decree. It 
is an inevitable feature of the welfare state. When the 
state hands out many benefits it must also create many 
restrictions. It must prevent and punish those who 
attempt to take more than they are entitled to. It must 
even penalise those who refuse the generous offerings, as, 
for example, the parent who believes that his child will 
be better off away from a state school than inside it. 
Those are the thorns on the stem, and if we are all agreed 
to go on grasping the welfare state, there is little to be 
done about them. 

® 


The other two complaints are much more substantial. 
If there must be new crimes, at least the individual is 
entitled to his old protections. First, on the right of 
entry into premises, one point should be made clear from 
the start, There are two reasons why an official should 
wish to enter private premises. The first is to obtain 
some relatively impersonal information which he lacks 
and which it is generally accepted he should have. The 
second—to enter premises at will in search of suspected 
offences—is quite another matter. It is remarkable how 


wrong the popular saying on the importance of names is. ° 


How different an enforcement officer sounds from a 
policeman—and how different he in fact is. For centuries 
the courts have struggled to lay down and enforce a 
code of behaviour for policemen. To enter premises 
the policeman needs an individual search warrant, and 
the law has laid it down that he must convince an 
independent magistrate on the prima facie merits cf his 
suspicions before he can be given the warrant. On the 
criminal charge itself, the Judges’ Rules are specific and 
detailed. A policeman may not question a man once 
he has decided to charge him. He cannot make use of 
any statement the suspect may make unless he has 
cautioned him first. These rules were devised by 
lawyers and Parliament, not because they had overmuch 
sympathy with criminals but because they cared for civil 
liberty and they had seen how easily it disappears in the 
hands of a state police. 


But call the policeman an enforcement officer, give 
him no specific training in his responsibilities, keep him 
out of uniform, make him a civil servant without local 
control, free him from the supervision of a Chief Con- 
stable and a Watch Committee—and, then, for some 
reason, he may be entrusted with infinitely more power. 
He need not apply for a separate search warrant for each 
investigation ; he is given a permanent warrant by his 
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department. He is under no compulsion to caution any 
individual he interviews; on the contrary, he may 
demand that the suspect produce the incriminating 
evidence. If he is an official of the Ministry of Food. 
for example, he was even able until six months ago to 
command his victim to commit his crime by ordering 
an illegal meal. The policeman is trained to think of 
himself as impartial, to remember that he must never 
take sides. The enforcement officers, and the organ’ sa- 
tion behind them, are the agents of the prosecutor and 
think as such. They are departmental servants and that 
fact colours all their activities. 


Some remedies for this situation are proposed by 
Lord Samuel’s Liberty of the Subject Bill, but they 
do not go to the heart of the trouble. What is needed 
is a declaration that every official concerned with the 
enforcement of the law shall be subject to the same rules 
and customs that govern the activities of the police, from 
the need to apply to a magistrate for a search warrant 
to the need to caution a suspect before questioning him. 
That would not be a less valuable safeguard to civil 
liberty because it could be easily secured by a single 
clause in a Bill. 

The third reason why the citizen feels that government 
regulations are oppressive is that they are administered 
through a host of new tribunals, in which the procedure 
is informal, in which he is denied the protection of an 
advocate, and from which there is no appeal. The Lord 
Chief Justice in the case of Rex v. Brighton Rent 
Tribunal summed up a lawyer’s mistrust of such a 
tribunal : 

No court of law ever proceeds to hear a case without having 
some evidence before it. No court of law can proceed to 
give judgments affecting people’s rights of property unless 
those people not only are before it but have an opportunity 
of cross-examining the other side. It is quite obvious here 
that Parliament has said that the ordinary procedure to 
which lawyers are accustomed shall not apply to these 
cases. ... That these proceedings have not been conducted 


in a way which would be tolerated in an ordinary court of 
law is in no doubt. 


Yet the court was unable to interfere. 

There is no easy solution for this situation. Lawyers 
are inclined to insist that all such matters should be 
settled in the courts, according to the rule of law. 
But there are two arguments against such a course. 
The first lies in the very great burden that would 
then be thrown upon the courts and the delay 
that would be caused, since the volume of matters coming 
before administrative tribunals must be many times that 
of formal litigation. This difficulty could perhaps, in 
theory, be got over by a great increase in the number of 
courts of law ; but that would hardly remove the obstacle 
of cost. Nor would it get over the second, and major, 
objection that, in the nature of many of the cases that 
come up for administrative decision, what is called for 1s 
the exercise of an informed discretion rather than the 


_ application of anything as rigid as a law. This would 


make it very difficult for a court of law to act as the 
tribunal of first instance, and still more difficult for it to 
act as a court of appeal, as it is a settled principle of law 
that a higher court should be loath to interfere with a 
lower court over the exercise of its discretion. __ 
Yet there is real need for safeguards for the individual. 
Whether or not ministers and civil servants realise 1t, 
there is no confidence in the public that they can be 
trusted to be impartial where their departments’ interests 
are concerned. In the case of much of the town planning 
legislation, for example, (and though the example does 
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not come under the Supplies and Services Act, it will 
serve to illustrate the principle) the citizen who is 
aggrieved by a decision of the local planning authority 
can appeal only to the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning—which, in his eyes, is no appeal at all, since 
it is from one set of officials with a bias in favour of 
“planning requirements ” to another set of officials with 
exactly the same bias. And these decisions may very 
gravely affect the individual’s life and livelihood. _How 
can the necessary safeguards be provided, and the desir- 
able public confidence in the fairness of the procedure 
be built up, without taking away the advantages of speed, 
low cost and flexibility ? 


There can be no complete answer. But two sugges- 
tions can be made, one of which could be written into 
the statutes, the other of which is a matter of administra- 
tion. The first is that whenever a Minister of the Crown 
is given power to decide any matter affecting the rights 
of individuals, provision should be made for the facts 
first to be referred to a non-expert and impartial panel 
of reference appointed by somebody other than the 
Minister concerned. This would be, in a way, the appli- 
cation to the structure of administrative tribunals of the 
principle that, in courts of law, gave rise to the jury— 
that unless the skilled experts can prove their case to the 
satisfaction of the layman’s commonsense, the case is 
not good enough. These panels might be advisory only, 
but if so there should be an obligation on the Minister 
to reveal the fact that he was not following their advice. 
The citizen would at least then have the satisfaction of 
knowing that his case had gone before a panel of his 
peers ; he would not be left feeling that he had been 
overridden by an autocratic bureaucracy. It is worth 
adding that no Bill drafted in the departments can be 
expected to contain provisions to this effect; it is a 
matter on which Parliament—one House or the other— 
will have to insist for itself. 

The other possible safeguard is to set out deliberately 
to create a tradition of impartiality among those in the 
official hierarchy who have to pronounce judgments. The 
judges began as servants of the Crown in a most literal 
sense. In course of time they came to be the officers 
for executing the independent authority that the state 
itself must be deemed to possess. They freed themselves 
from subservience to people, even from subservience to 
any theory save the belief that it was their duty to hold 
an even balance of justice. They found that freedom 
only by building a tradition for their whole profession 
strong enough to resist all the pressures that its members 
would inevitably have to meet. The Crown remains 
their paymaster, as it is that of the civil service, but the 
difference is there for all to see. 


Traditions are not created overnight, but a great deal 
can be done to foster their emergence. It should be 
Possible to make the Lord Chancellor’s Department 
responsible for the selection, training and supervision of 
all men in Government service who serve as members of 
tribunals in the widest sense. Similarly, the Public 
Prosecutor’s Department should be made responsible for 
the selection, training and supervision of all men who are 
concerned with departmental prosecutions. That, more 
than anything else, would free those men from the 
unconscious feeling that they are servants of a particular 
department. The danger to liberty in Britain is not that 
the judiciary is getting less independent ; it is that the 
judiciary is being overgrown by a crop that is neither 
Judicial in mind nor independent in temper. And this is 
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being done in the name of nothing more than administra- 
tive convenience. 


This series of articles has covered a number of topics 
and has attempted to make a number of points. There 
are, however, four matters which are important enough 
to be raised to the dignity of principles and which should 
be particularly borne in mind when the time comes to 
form an opinion on the Bill or Bills that the Government 
will shortly be laying before Parliament. It may serve a 
useful purpose to recapitulate these principles here in 
summary, and therefore inevitably dogmatic, form: 


1. There should be no blanket extension of existing 
powers simply by reference to the existing enactments. 
If Parliament is to grant permanent powers to the execu- 
tive, it must know exactly what it is asked to do. 


2. There should be no unlimited grants of powers. If 
powers are to be granted to the executive without limit of 
time, then they must be quite specific as to object and 
method. If it is decided to have in reserve general powers 
to attain vaguer objects, then the orders made under these 
powers should be limited in the time they can last before 
they come up for parliamentary discussion and renewal. 


3. Wherever orders made under such a grant of 
powers provide for penalties being. exacted for offences, 
the same safeguards of the citizen’s rights should be 
applied as prevail within the criminal law. ° 


4. Wherever a Minister of the Crown is empowered 
to reach decisions affecting the rights or property of 
individuals, provision should be made for the facts of 
each case to be reviewed, even if only in an advisory 
capacity, by some non-expert and impartial body. 

(Concluded) 
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Harrison’s Fourth 
Marine Timekeeper 
(1759) 
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Two significant developments occurred during 
the reign of Queen Anne. When John 
Harrison was perfecting his historic chrono- 
meter (enabling the mariner to avoid the peril 
of the sea), the Sun Fire Office was formed to 
provide insurance against fire. Today, navi- 
gators still find their way safely across oceans 
with the help of timekeepers evolved from 
Harrison’s model-—and the Sun Insurance 
Office continues to serve the community by 
providing insurance against fire and many 
other risks. 


Head Cffice: 63, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World, 
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Ring Up the Curtain 


‘$F your governor don’t prove a alibi,” said Mr 

| Weller, “he'll be what the Italians call regularly 
flummoxed.” As it happens, flummoxed is just the word 
to describe reactions in governing quarters to a sugges- 
tion that has recently travelled back and forth between 
lialy and this country. It was such an informal, bright 
idea that it could not be regarded in Whitehall as a 
proposal, which is something that arrives—like a 
démarche—through the proper channels. Let it, there- 
fore, be called a suggestion—the suggestion that some 
10,000 Italians should come to be trained for work in our 
undermanned pits. Italy, as everyone knows, has too 
many men and too little coal, whereas Britain has plenty 
of coal but is losing miners. Its exports are falling and 
that means Italy may have to buy more dearly farther 
away. Therefore the suggestion runs, let Italy provide 
the miners to dig the coal it wants. 

One can hardly imagine anything more simple and 
helpful than this suggestion for mutual aid. It breathes 
the pure spirit of Strasbourg ; it has Latin logic and 
spontaneity ; it echoes that great liberal ideal of services, 
goods and people moving freely from one country to 
another towards which all in Western Europe are sup- 
posed to be working. One would have expected it to 
receive rapturous welcome, if not from the hard-faced 
realists of Smith Square at least from the more emotional 
Conservative leaders of the European Movement. 
Instead there has been silence. Inquiry has merely 
elicited the semi-official comment that an average wage 
of 141s. 4d. for a 47 hour week must be attractive to 
surplus personnel of an unplanned economy in the throes 
of a deflationary spiral. One gathers that Continental 
schemes to share such benefits need the closest scrutiny. 
Clearly, then, our Italian friends should be given some 
explanation of how an offer so obviously advantageous to 
. Britain at this particular moment can meet such a 
reception. 

These are—let them not forget—new and exceptional 
times. The days of unbridled laisser faire, laisser venir 
are over. Immigration—if it is desirable at all—must be 
planned with a proper balance of economic, ethno- 
graphical, ecological, sociological and political factors. 
Quixotism in such matters means chaos, as two examples 
will show. First, to bring 10,000 workers into Britain 
in 19§1 is to thrust upon its employment policy an unpre- 
dictable factor of no less than .045 per cent (taking the 
gainfully employed population as 22 million). Second, 
owing to the Italian emigrant’s habit of sending home 
the greater part of his earnings, a quite new balance of 
payments problem with Italy would be created ; 
unofficial estimates put the likely remittances as high as 
£150,000 a month. Other problems, too, are raised which 
could be adequately assessed only by an inter-depart- 
mental committee. To ignore them would be to let the 
jungle creep in under Britain’s paper curtain. 

Lest Italians should think that mountains are being 
made out of molehills, let them consider for a moment 
what would happen if the suggestion were officially taken 
up with a view to producing—let us say—the Isaacs Plan. 
The decision having been made that no existing com- 
mittee could handle the matter, a departmental 
committee would be originated in the Ministry of Labour. 
Ttalians may think this is a problem of getting out coal, 


which should fall first to the Ministry of Fuel and Power - 
but the British see it as a problem of getting in manpower 
—or keeping it out. Therefore, it is Labour's pigeon, as 
we say. The question then arises: which departments 
must be brought on to the committee and which merely 
brought into the picture ? First, as foreigners are 
involved, comes the Foreign Office. It will wish to send 
two experts, one on economics and another on Italy. 
Second, as foreign immigrants (movement of) is under 
discussion, the Home Office must be brought in. It, too, 
would expect to send two representatives, one for immi- 
gration pure and simple, another for security. There 
must be no question of letting Pontecorvos loose in the 
pits. Then there must be two seats for the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power ; one for an expert on exports, one for 
a consultant on industrial relations. For it cannot be 
taken for granted either that Britain wants to export 
coal, or that British miners like Italians. On the question 
whether to export or not the Board of Trade must also 
have its say about the overall long-term prospects ; and 
the Treasury must be there to see that nobody unsettles 
either the Budget or the balance of payments. And to 
make quite sure that a system of remitting earnings to 
Italy could be safely worked, it would be necessary to 
call in the Bank of England. To watch the overall picture 
there would be present a member of the Central 
Economic Planning Staff. 


So far we have the nucleus of a body that should, at 
any rate, take care of British interests. It is far from 
complete ; for example, the Ministry of Transport is not 
included at this stage, because it is uncertain whether 
the miners would come in Italian or British ships. They 
might—like seamen nowadays—prefer to fly, in which 
case Transport would have to give place to Civil Aviation. 


At this point it is clearly the duty of the Foreign Office 
to represent that the committee is well qualified to 
discuss coal, but ill qualified to plan for Italians. There 
should, at least, be some examination of the kind of 
services they would need. For instance: considerations 
of safety, discipline and morale demand that most of 
them should know sufficient English to be able to obey 
orders, follow regulations, and understand what their 
fellow workers think of them. Special intensive courses 
in English would be needed. (Their content would, of 
course, vary according to whether the Italians went to 
Fife, South Wales, or Yorkshire.) This brings in the 
Ministry of Education, to examine not only the teaching 
personnel needed but also the possibility that Unesco 
might help. Health, too, will want to send someone to 
discuss what hostels, camps— even houses— 
might be required for the new intake. If anything like 
a bold, imaginative pioneer scheme should be contem- 
plated—a little Italy, say in Clackmannan—then Dr. 


Dalton, as a good European, would be interested and 


Town—or Country—Planning would be brought in. It 
might be as well to have some from the Ministry of 
Food to give consideration to the desirability of providing 


cereals and vinous beverages. 


Here then, quickly assembled, is a committee of 
eee ts ate 20 experts, ready to draw up the Isaacs 
Plan. At this stage the Mi 


found out what is the f 


of Labour has probably 
at the top level about the 
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whole business. He has then to decide whether his com- 
mittee is likely to work on the plan as a team or whether 
the vote may split. He might well find Foreign Office, 
Fuel and Power, Education and Works for, with Health, 
Home Office, Town and Country Planning and Treasury 
against. At least, this might well be the line-up on 
the merits of the question. But there is a complicating 
factor to bear in mind; of which Mr Isaacs might not 
be aware, so seldom is he involved in paradiplomatic 
matters (foreign) ; that is the practice of inter-depart- 
mental shuffling by which one department gives way to 
another over one problem in order later to get its way 
on another and quite different one. Treasury, for 
example, might vote with Foreign Office on the Isaacs 
Plan in order to get Foreign Office support over the 
Schuman Plan. Or Works, which will do anything for a 
standard of timber, might swap sides in the hope of 
later pressing the Foreign Office to squeeze Tito. 

Our Italian friends will now surely understand what 
trouble we have to take not to make mistakes ; and how 
even a spontaneous and friendly gesture, backed by the 
most logical argument, can fail if it is made in the wrong 
direction. If the Italian miners are to get in they must 


NOTES OF 


The Government’s decision again to import coal into 
Britain—as was done in 1947 after the fuel crisis—is no 
doubt sensible given the mess into which the coal industry 
has got. If the winter is mild the present stocks and likely 
production may just be enough to keep industry going with- 
Out quite stopping all coal exports ; if the winter is hard 
they may well not. The small imports (about 1,500,000 tons 
seems to be intended) will provide some margin for safety. 
If they are not needed this winter, they will help to make 
stocks next autumn a little less disastrously low than is on 
present tendencies inevitable. 


The sharp necessity of spending dollars on coal imports 
has brought the Government to consider new methods of 
increasing production from British mines, The announcement 
of these measures, which the Minister of Fuel on Monday 
promised “in due course,” will no doubt be accompanied 
by an explanation of why they were not undertaken when 
the winter shortage of coal was merely foreseeable. But even 
more disturbing than the lack of foresight is the Govern- 
ment’s patent inability to understand what the coal shortage 
means. Oddly enough, it was the Labour party’s daily 
newspaper that unconsciously summed up the situation most 
neatly: “ Booming Britain outpaces pits.” For the faithful 
followers that may have been in some way comforting, but 
one might expect it to prompt the leaders to ask themselves 
the obvious question. What is the good, and what are 
before long the consequences, of a boom which so strips the 
essential industries of workers that the country is short of 
the things it most needs ? The consequences were demon- 
strated forcibly enough in February, 1947. Reviving infla- 
tion is taking us back to the Daltonian “ empty economy,” 
to an economy so far from being planned that stocks of 
materials and components are chronically too low for indus- 
trial efficiency, and spasmodically too low to keep industry 
running even at the pace of concealed unemployment, with 
men kicking their heels in the factories for lack of materials 
to work on. Coal has again proved to be the weakest link. 
It provides warning not, indeed, of quite immediate catas- 
trophe but of the way we are quickly going. The Govern- 
ment will not arrest the flood by piling on expedients, by 
plugging the dyke with a little dollar coal here and an appeal 
or longer hours therc~--The coal shortage will be relieved 
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go through channels: that is to say, the last quarter they 
must turn to is the British miner and his unions. But 
their lack of success so far should not make them think 
the matter is ended. It has, indeed, only begun. For the 
suggestion has not yet become a proposal, let alone a plan. 
A little spiritéd writing here and some well-timed grumb- 
ling there by Italians will ensure that the question comes 
up in the Council of Europe. It then becomes a “ factor ” 
in Anglo-Italian relations. When British diplomatists in 
Rome have decided just how big the factor is, the chances 
are that a despatch will be sent to London setting 
out how Italian public opinion feels that the rejection of 
the miners’ offer reveals a protectionist, non-European 
attitude that comes surprisingly from the natural leaders 
of Europe. If that paper is read by Mr Bevin—who is 
sensitive to such charges—and if he decides to make a 
Strasbourgian gesture, it will take more than an inter- 
departmental committee to flummox him. The Italian 
miners should, therefore, go on working away quietly 
through channels. One or two very hot sessions in 
Strasbourg—and one or two very cold spells in London 
—may one day make Mr Bevin call for the Isaacs Plan 
and ring up the paper curtain to let them ir. 


THE WEEK 


when the Government learns to look for the point at which 
full employment becomes inflation. 


In the meantime it is, of course, foreign customers for 
British coal who must go short before the “ boom ” at home 
is allowed to suffer any check. The Government cannot be 
altogether unaware that over-full employment. at this price 
of sacrificing exports is precarious. But is there anything— 
efficiency at home, co-operation in Europe, even the defence 
arrangements of the Atlantic Pact—that much of Labour 
opinion would not choose to sacrifice in order to keep the 
British economy as it is for a few months longer ? 


x * * 
From Peking to Lake Success 


The Russians have often thwarted the United Nations, 
but it has been left to the Chinese to spin such a cocoon 
of doubt and confusion round the whole enterprise, that 
many people, even at Lake Success, now find it hard to 
know just where they stand on what has been called the 
“vast complex of Chinese problems.” The forthcoming 
arrival of Mr Wu Hsiu-chuan’s mission from Peking to 
discuss Formosa is therefore awaited with intense interest on 
all sides. This is the greater because it will clash with the 
period, beginning in a few days’ time, when Dr Tsiang, the 
Chinese Nationalist representative, will be taking his turn as 
president of the Security Council. How, furthermore, will 
the Russians treat this mission ? Will they squire its mem- 
bers round New York like lost souls from Outer Mongolia, 
frigidly trying to keep them from any intimate contact with 
the facts of life in Flushing Meadow—as some of the British 
now suspect they want to do? Or will they flourish these 
real live Chinese Communists in the faces of the Americans, 
and try to treat them as if they were already members of the 
Uno club ? 


On the answers to some of these questions depends the 
peace of the Far East and so, perhaps, of the world. In 
dealing with Communist China, Uno first tried to let the 
sleeping dog lie. But Peking’s threat to Formosa, its eleventh 
hour aggression in Korea, its disastrously successful support 
of the Viet Minh, its invasion of Tibet and its bombastically 
abusive radio propaganda have prevented the leading western 
powers in Uno from pursuing any independent policy of 
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pacification in eastern and southern Asia. As a result there 
is now great scope—as well as need—for a deal behind 
the scenes between, say, Washington, as representative of the 
western powers, and Peking. The Sino-American war which 
has threatened to break out from Korea—however “ cold” 
and unofficial—is one that neither side wants, though the 
Chinese are certainly prepared to fight it if necessary. 
Fortunately, the fact that both sides have so far acted with 
restraint suggests that they may yet be able to compromise. 
If so, the Americans would do well to consider the possible 
advantages of accepting Communist China into Uno in return 
for even a partial settlement on the present basis in 
Korea. For this a tremendous further effort is required 
to reassure the Chinese about the limits and peacefulness of 
American intentions. The Chinese having come to Uno to 
talk about Formosa, their agreement might now well be 
sought for a western mission to visit Peking to talk about 
Korea and, subsequently, other problems. The British would 
be in a fairly good position to play a prominent part in such 
a mission. 


Egypt and the Treaty 


Year by year the King of Egypt, in his November speech 
from the throne, warns the British Government that the 
presence of its troops on Egyptian soil is an affront and must 
stop. This year he has done so with greatly increased 
acerbity: “ The 1936 treaty has lost its validity and... 
my government deems it inevitable that it should be abro- 
gated.” Mr Bevin has civilly replied that the 1936 treaty 
is a 20-year agreement reached by common consent at a 
moment of grave threat (by Mussolini) to Egypt’s security, 
and that such a document cannot be abrogated unilaterally. 
Later he added, under severe pressure from the House of 
Commons, that delivery of Centurion tanks to Egypt will be 
suspended pending talks with its Foreign Minister, who is 
due in London next week. Some Egyptians seem pleased 
that neither party to the argument has closed the door to 
negotiation. 

In Egyptian eyes times have changed since 1936. They 
remember that the British offered to go in 1946, subject 
only to negotiation of dates and stages ; the British ought 
therefore by now to be gone. In British eyes times have 
changed yet again since 1946. In present world circum- 
stances the security of Egypt’s Canal and wealth and, indeed, 
oligarchic upper class is not what it was four years ago. 
Times have changed so much that it is hard to understand 
why king and pashas should at present be wanting to jettison 
an arrangement which, however distasteful, affords them 
some shelter from chill winds from distant Moscow and from 
neighbouring Israel. 


Much of the explanation of their seeming shortsightedness 
lies in Egypt’s internal politics. The King is unpopular, 
and must constantly seek backing from other forces within 


Egypt. Until the elections of last January, he sought it- 


among the anti-Wafd parties then governing the country. 
When the Wafd came to power he turned to the army and 
a chief of staff—Haidar Pasha—who had direct access to 
him. Now this friend has become the scapegoat of an 
inquiry into a widespread financial scandal connected with 
the supply of arms and comforts during the Palestinian war ; 
to quiet unrest among younger elements in the army he has 
resigned. Already, however, King Farouk had added to 
himself a new and unexpected buttress—the Wafd. The 
first sign of this was the royal decree of June last, which 
packed the Senate with Wafdist senators. 


Even a combination of king and Wafd, however, does not 
earn for throne and party the public favour that attaches 
to the personality of the sick Wafd leader, Nahas Pasha. 
Nahas is taking less and less part in politics. His prominence 
is waning before the rising star of the party’s secretary, Serag- 
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el-Din. Not yet 50, able, wealthy, humorous, debonair 
ambitious for control of power and purse strings, Serag-el- 
Din is at present Minister of the Interior and, since last 
week, also Minister of Finance. His prospects are great and 
the speech from the throne doubtless helped to earn public 
plaudits for him as well as for the king. 


But this light on Egyptian internal affairs does not clarify 
the dilemma which faces two governments, neither of which 
wishes to slam the door on the other. On the one side are 
the Egyptians, anxious to see the Middle East defended but 
insisting—in ignorance of modern defence requirements— 
that this be organised from no fixed address. On the other 
are the British hoping, Micawber-like, that something will 
turn up to alter relations before the present defence arrange- 
ments expire in 1956. 


* * x 


Farm Price Foolishness 


The Minister of Agriculture has slid further down the 
dangerous slope of inflating farm prices. Following the 
recent award of the Agricultural Wages Board (which estab- 
lishes a minimum wage of {5 for England and Wales), the 
National Farmers’ Union asked for a. special price review 
to enable farmers to recoup their increased costs of pro- 
duction. The union is entitled by the Agriculture Act to 
insist on a special review and the Minister, under the terms 
of an agreement he made with the union in 1946, is bound 
to concede an increase in prices. This, however, would not 
necessarily be the end of the matter. At the annual farm 
price review, due to take place in a few months’ time, the 
Minister is supposed to review prices in the light of national 
economic requirements as well as from the standpoint of 
farmers’ costs and profits. He might take away then, on 
grounds of national policy, what should be conceded to the 
farmers now as an automatic right. 


That this is an unfortunate and invidious arrangement is 
obvious—to anyone but the Minister, who seems hardly able 
to realise that there might conceivably be a conflict between 
the interests of farmers and the interests of the nation. Two 
complicating factors have stayed his hand. It is now late 
in the year to adjust the national finances so as to meet 
the farmers’ claim. Further, the Scottish Agricultural Wages 
Board have taken the independent course of rejecting the 
workers’ claims for higher pay. It is hardly logical or fair 
that a farm worker should be paid less north than south of 
the Border ; but, given this situation, it would be still sillier 
for the Exchequer to give Scottish farmers a windfall through 
a general increase in prices (which are fixed for the whole 
United Kingdom). To get out of this dilemma the Minister 
needs time to think ; and the NFU has graciously given it 
to him on condition that its claims are met at the annual 


_ review. The special review will therefore not take 
ace. 


It is regrettable that Mr Williams has, in effect, committed 
himself to finding another £11 million a year for agriculture. 
If food subsidies remain pegged, the consequence is likely 
to be a further rise in the cost of living—which helps to 
explain the Minister’s preference for delay. He can still 
reduce the price of certain farm products (and should cer- 
tainly do so) in the interest of national economy. But it 
will seem to the farmer a trifle Gilbertian to cut his prices 
for one set of reasons when an increase has been promised 
for another. Once again, Mr Williams has made the right 
course harder for himself—and his successors. 


* * * 


Temporary Protection for Leaseholders 


Its temporary nature is the most reassuring feature of the 
Government Bill to give protection to leaseholders. It is 4 
Bill designed to redress moral grievances and it will be 
fortunate if it does not create as mafty injustices as it relieves. 
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It applies to two classes of tenant, the tenant of a shop and 
the tenant of a house originally let on a lease of more than 
twenty-one years. No one can have much complaint over 
the protection given to the shopkeeper. The Bill on this 
point corresponds very closely to the law already in force 
in Scotland. If the tenancy of a shop comes to an end 
within the two years that follow the start of the Act, the 
shopkeeper may apply to the county court for an extension 
of his tenancy on a yearly basis. If the court is satisfied that 
he has been a responsible tenant it may extend his tenancy 
for a year. Equally, the landlord may defeat the claim by 
showing that he can offer alternative accommodation, or that 
the premises are to be demolished or reconstructed, or that 
greater hardship would be caused by granting the extension 
than by refusing it. These provisions are very much in 
accord with the recommendations of the last departmental 
committee that considered the problem. 


The protection to be given to the tenant of residential 


property is, again, limited to two years, but it raises quite 


other problems. The effect of the Act will be to extend 
by up to two years every long lease where the leaseholder, 
or a member of his family, is in occupation of the property 
comprised in the lease. No provision is made for any 
adjustment of the rent and no compensation is offered to the 
freeholder for this compulsory extension of the original term. 
In fact, the main reasons for the presentation of a Bill in this 
form seem to be that there are a number of long leases of 
small houses in South Wales expiring next year, that the 
Government is reluctant to face all the complications of a 
thorough reform of the law of landlord and tenant at the 
present time, and that it thinks it proper to avoid unpopularity 
with the leaseholders of these properties by offering them 
a free two-year extension of their terms. The Bill is a com- 
plicated draft ; it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that, as 
with the Rent Restriction Acts, one of the principal bene- 
ficiaries under it will be the legal profession. 


* * * 


Schuman Plan’s Final Stage 


All the reports from Paris this week indicate that the 
Schuman plan, after a period of hesitation, has started to 
swing forward again. The new momentum is undoubtedly 
teal and is due to a variety of causes. President Truman’s 
re-statement last week of American sympathy and interest 
in the scheme undoubtedly gave it a push ; and at the same 
time the Continental experts managed to reach a compromise 
on one of the biggest technical obstacles—the high-cost 
Belgian coal mines. 


The proposal that now seems acceptable to all parties is a 
compromise between the original French and German views. 
The French wanted an equalisation fund, to which low-cost 
producers would contribute on a scale large enough to bring 

Igian coal prices into line with the lower price fixed for 
the single market. For the Germans this would have been 
an expensive proposition, since the cost price of Belgian coal 
was some 50 per cent higher than that of German. They 


therefore suggested that Belgium be left out of the single 
coal market. 


Meanwhile the Germans have had to raise their own coal 
price, thus reducing the differential, and have accepted a 
suggestion for subsidising only a small proportion of Belgian 
Coal. In practice, Belgium will gradually close down the 
least economic mines, and in return the High Authority will 
guarantee to deliver to the Belgians at the single market 
Price a quantity of coke equivalent to the loss of domestic 
Production—probably about 5,000,000 tons annually. The 
Cost of the required subsidy will be shared equally between 
the Belgian Government and the low-cost producers, 

tmany and the Netherlands. Realists have already pointed 
Out that this solution can only be a long-term one, arrived at 
to satisfy the negotiators, for in the present acute coal 
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shortage no mines, however uneconomic, are likely to be 
closed down. 

_ Two further points remain to be settled before the treaty 
is ready for initialling. One is a rigorous anti-cartel pro- 
vision, which the French are urging over German and Dutch 
protests ; the Germans favour a milder law such as they 
have already drawn up at home. Another and entirely 
separate issue which the French are urging in the face of 
determined German resistance is that the treaty should forbid 
vertical trusts—that is, the practice, especially widespread 
in the Ruhr, whereby steel companies own their sources 
of raw materials. 


This particular French objective is no more than the 
introduction into the Schuman plan structure of the pro- 
visions of Law 27 whereby the Allied occupation authorities 
aimed to break up the German vertical trusts. So far the 
occupation authorities have not succeeded in fully imple- 
menting Law 27, and the French are undoubtedly preparing 
for a time when all Allied control and regulation of German 
industry will be formally abandoned. Indeed, the Germans 
are insisting that the essence of sovereignty lies in the absence 
of controls imposed by the occupying powers, and that 
Germany can take part in the plan only as a sovereign power. 


As the plan moves toward completion, there is growing 
interest in the British attitude toward the experiment. Dr 
Dalton made it clear this week at Strasbourg that, once the 
plan is approved by the six governments and the High 
Authority exists, the British Government will consider how it 
can associate itself with them. This conciliatory statement 
is a welcome surprise. 


* * * 


Successes for Dr Schumacher 


The vote in the elections held last Sunday in two of the 
smaller states of Western Germany—Hesse and Wuert- 
temberg-Baden—was an unmistakable indication of the 
present frame of mind in Germany. The total vote was low, 
reflecting the political inertia of the people ; it was in favour 
of the Social-Democrats, reflecting their opposition to 
rearmament. 


The Social-Democrats in Hesse are now twice the strength 
of any other party in the state. They have an absolute 
majority in the new Landtag instead of being, as heretofore, 
merely partners in a coalition government. In Wuerttemberg- 
Baden Dr Schumacher’s followers also gained largely at the 
expense of the Christian-Democrats. The Communists lost 
all their seats in both states. The advocates of a German 
national army had no luck either. A voice in the wilderness 
was that of the chairman of the organisation of ex-generals 
known as the Bruederschaft, who declared in an election 
address that “ it is time the command in rearmament should 
be given to the fighting men, instead of to Ministers who have 
never smelt powder.” 


Dr Schumacher greeted his victory with two mis-state- 
ments. He claimed that the results were due to the fact that 
the Social-Democrat party was the only one with a clear 
policy on rearmament, and that they represented a vote 
against the Adenauer Government’s economic policy. It 
would be more accurate to say that the Germans voted against 
Dr Adenauer’s patty as the only one with a clear policy in 
favour of a German contribution to a European army, and for 
Dr Schumacher’s eloquent but confused opposition. The 
vote was not one for Socialism, but will certainly be exploited 
for Socialist policy. Dr Schumacher has, indeed, been making 
himself the spokesman of German sentiment on defence 
in order to gain power for his party. 


It is hard to know how far Dr Schumacher’s rejection of 
a German military force goes, or whether he would change his 
policy if a Socialist party were in power in Bonn. Some opti- 
mistic analyses of the recent Bundestag debate on the subject 
concluded that he and Dr Adenauer agreed in principle. But 
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the Social-Democrat leader himself declared subsequently 
that his views differed from those of the Chancellor as black 
from white. The debate seemed to end in a stiffening of 
the fronts between the Socialists and Christian-Democrats. 
It would be too much to hope that Dr Schumacher’s latest 
victories will lead to the formation of a “ grand coalition ” 
at Bonn, or to a bipartisan policy on defence. It appears 
more likely that the Social-Democrat leader will be 
encouraged to persist in his demand that the question be sub- 
mitted to the people in a general election. 


In the present confused state of the rearmament issue, 
the results of a general election would probably be highly 
damaging to the western cause. It is hard to understand 
how Dr Schumacher can be so lacking in responsibility as 
to demand such action for the sake of party politics. Germans 
at present do not know what is to be asked of them, or under 
what conditions. They are reacting to resentment against 
the idea of being used as cannon fodder to save nations 
which, as they feel, have robbed them of homes and property, 
and for years have abused them for militarism. 


In some typically pungent catch-phrases, Dr Schumacher 
has declared that Germany has suffered much more in the 
last war than other countries, so should be spared in the 
next ; that Germans must not contribute to western defence 
until the Western Powers can undertake to win the first 
battle on the Vistula; and that not a German soldier will 
defend foreign national states on German soil. This is the 
voice of the average German. 


Apart from his unthinking resentment, the young man 
of military age in Germany dislikes at least as much as his 
British or American counterpart the prospect of fresh regi- 
mentation and death in battle. The Germans are an impres- 
sionable people, and this attitude could change very quickly. 
But for the time being, they are still under the influence of 
the upheavals and personal catastrophies of recent years. 
They would like best to contract out of the international 
quarrel. Ohne mich—or, as Mr Sam Goldwyn would say, 
“include me out ”—is the watchword of the day. 


-Prising Open the Closed Shop 


The Durham County Council’s threat to dismiss any 
exaployees, of whatever status, who refuse to produce 
evidence of membership of an “ appropriate” trade union 
or professional body, is a precise and equally repugnant 
counterpart to the notorious “ Document” or “ yellow-dog 
contract” of an earlier day, whereby a pledge to abstain 
from union membership was exacted from newly enrolled 
workers. The council has got itself into an awkward situa- 
tion. The National Union of Teachers and the medical 
organisations have advised their members not to comply and 
have backed the resistance of non-members—no doubt from 
motives variously compounded of genuine liberalism and of 
a live'y apprehension of internal troubles from an influx of 
rebellious conscripts. The council is thus left without allies 
to face the difficulty confronting any would-be dictatorial 
employer in a time of full employment—the difficulty that 
if one dismisses recalcitrant workers, whatever they are being 
recalcitrant about, it is remarkably hard to replace them. 
Doctors, nurses and teachers are scarce ; essential services 
must be maintained. Government pressure and the facts 
between them indicate a retreat. 


The Durham affair may do good if it shows up the closed 
shop for the illiberal anomaly that it is. Even apart from 
the special case of the conscientious objector, it puts the 
individua! worker at the mercy of a trade union executive 
whose arbitrary decisions are not subject even to that 
economic check which restrains an employer. Capriciously 
sacked by one firm, a man can seek azotber berth ; deprived 
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of his trade union card he is, under the closed shop, perma 
nently deprived of his livelihood. This may be acceptable 
to those who, with minds firmly rooted in the nineteenth 
century, equate the trade unionist with the under-dog—ap 
animal which can by definition do no wrong. If th 
mythology is put aside, it is hard to see any reason why the 
closed shop and the “ yellow-dog contract” should not be 
equa'ly illegal. Complete enforcement would admittedly be 
difficult. It would be something, however, to lay down that 
exclusion from a job on account of either membership o 
non-membership of a union was illegal victimisation entitling 
to legal redress. A government with the courage to under. 
take such a reform might reap unexpected dividends of 
popular approval. 


* * * 


New Principles of Arbitration? 


The National Arbitration Tribunal last week referred 
the engineering unions’ claim for an increase in wages back 
to the disputing parties. This decision, or the lack of 
decision, seems best interpreted as another attempt to 
develop more satisfactory principles of arbitration. There 
are ample grounds for believing that the tribunal used to 
do little more than split the difference between offer and 
claim. In the past two years, with a policy of wage restraint 
in force, something less than half the difference—usually 
about one-third—has often been awarded ; conceivably, if 


_it were ever the Government’s policy to encourage wage 


demands, something more than half the difference would 
be awarded. 


No one could pretend that this amounted to a reasoned 
principle of arbitration, though in the absence of any 
intelligible wages policy it was probably as good a method 
of getting the claims settled as any. The methods adopted in 
the case of the engineering unions, and in that of the miners 
three weeks ago, are both departures from the normal types 
of awards. The miners were awarded a lump sum to be 
distributed among the workers concerned more or less as 
their union saw fit. The tribunal deliberately refrained from 
offering anything more than advice about who should be 
paid what, presumably hav:ng decided that the miners were 
more likely to be satisfied by a division of the spoils by their 
own leaders than by an arbitrary decision. In the case of 
the engineers, the tribunal confined itself to “ recommend- 
ing” a new basis for negotiations between employers and 
workers. It reserved the right to enforce an award if no 
subsequent agreement was reached, but for the second time 
the attempt was to get the matter settled out of court instead 
of imposing a verdict. 

In normal civil litigation there is a great deal to be said 
for settling disputes out of court, but wage disputes have 
long ceased to resemble normal litigation. They involve 
far more people than the two parties immediately concerned. 
and a wages decision in one section of industry may have 
repercussions throughout the whole economy of the country. 
The former methods of arbitration may have been unsatis- 
factory ; it may indeed be impossible to lay down clear-cut 
principles for arbitration under present conditions ; but 1s 
it right that the National Arbitration Tribunal should reduce 
even its present inadequate influence on wage disputes ? 


* x * 


Freedom of Choice for Indo-China 


The problem of Indo-China has lately been discussed 
‘n Paris from three points of view, all of them fresh. First 
there has been the arrival of American material in Viet Nam 
itself ; the military equipment already delivered and the 


promise of a great deal more to come have transformed the 
French supply outlook. Second, the French Council of 
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Ministers last week accepted the recommendations discussed 
‘a the Committee of National Defence for giving M. 
ctourneau, the Minister for Associated States, sole responsi- 
bility for government policy in Indo-China—a considerable 
and statesmanlike concession by M. Moch, the Minister of 
National Defence, which should lead to a more vigorous 
direction of the campaign in Viet Nam. Third, an entirely 
new urgency has been given in Paris to the question of a 
French “ declaration of intent ” about the proposed future of 
Viet Nam, Cambodia and Laos. 


This last point 1s very important, and it is to be hoped 
that Paris will soon make a statement about it. It is 
important because the struggle in Indo-China is, and must 
remain, political as well as military. Even now it is not 
too late to win over to Bao Dai a good deal more support 
from the Vietnamese than he has at present—which may be 
around 40 per cent of the country. It could come not only 
from people who have hitherto sat on the fence, but from 
among the supporters of the Viet Minh (the League for the 
Independence of Viet Nam). Many of them who are not 
Communists now fear the growing Communist stranglehold 
on the whole movement, deliberately increased during the 
last two months by the Lien Viet, or out-and-out policy of a 
Communist-controlled national front. But Bao Dai can make 
no further headway if the result of an anti-Communist 
victory would be to reimpose French rule, however carefully 
concealed that may be. 


The present growth of nationalist feeling has gone too far 
in Indo-China and the danger of Communist success has now 
become too great—though these are two entirely separate 
things—for the French to have any real alternative to 
declaring for a policy of complete Indo-Chinese freedom of 
choice. At last this appears to be increasingly understood 
in Paris. What matters as much, therefore, as a “ declara- 
tion of intent” to recognise the national aspirations of Viet 
Nam, Laos and Cambodia, is that the French should live 
up to the spirit as well as the letter of any intentions about 
granting independence that they may state. If the heavy 
Viet Minh pressure round Hanoi has achieved this, American 
arms may have come in the nick of time. If not, arms alone 
cannot save Indo-China. 


x *® * 


War Office and General Winter 


It is disgraceful that British troops should have been 
committed to fight in the Korean winter without proper 
clothing, and the statement made in the House of Commons 
last week by the Minister of Defence, Mr Shinwell, did not 
relieve anxiety in the country. He assured the House that 
front-line troops had already rece'ved the winter equipment 
they needed. From a more detailed statement on Tuesday 
by Mr Strachey, the Secretary of State for War, it is now 
learned, as reports from Korea had already indicated, that 
there has continued to be great difficulty and delay in 
delivering winter clothing to advance units of the 27th 
Commonwealth Brigade, although the material has now just 
arrived in base depots. As a result, the troops have been 
forced to exist for three weeks among the icy mountains of 
North Korea with inadequate and makeshift garments, in 
temperatures going down to zero fahrenheit. 


The 27th Brigade is composed of two battalions from the 
United Kingdom and one from Australia. It has been 
fighting in Korea for the past two and a half months, the 
British units having.been drawn from Hongkong—unlike 
the 29th Brigade which recently reached South Korea direct 
from this country, completely and properly equipped for all 
tventualities, There is therefore some excuse for an initial 
muddle about supplies for the 27th Brigade ; its dispatch 
Was an emergency measure. But it surely required no more 
than normal foresight in the War Office to remember that 
Winter follows autumn, and that in the fullness of time severe 
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weather would be met in Korea. The decision to dispatch 
adequate clothing should have been made as soon as move- 
ment orders to Korea had been signed. 


The excuses are that the Brigade would have been with- 
drawn from the fighting by now, if the Chinese had not 
intervened, and that the Americans had promised to help 
with heavy winter clothing pending the arrival of British 
supplies. The Americans have indeed come to the rescue— 
but they have had their own problems too. And there can 
be no valid reason for failing to provide against the possi- 
bility of a change in the tactical situation. 


Mr Strachey said that on August 25th London was 
informed that the Americans might want British help in 
providing winter clothing, and that additional clothing 
arrived in Korea on November 3rd. He has neither explained 
this delay of over nine weeks nor given any assurance that 
inquiry into its causes will identify the culprits. 


* * x 


Fourpence More on the Cards 


The announcement made last week-end that the national 
insurance contributions paid by employees and employers 
would each be increased by 2d. a week in October, 1951, 
was merely a reminder that the present contributions are 
only temporary. It was laid down in the National Insurance 
Act that five years after the new rate of old age pensions 
came into force—which was in October, 1946—the contri- 
butions would be increased by 4d. The purpose of the 
increase is to relieve the Exchequer of some part of its future 
liability in respect of old age pensions. 

Nevertheless, the increase is likely to intensify the pressure, 
already being felt, for an increase in the rate of national 
insurance benefits. Those benefits were roughly on a sub- 
sistence level when they were fixed by the National Insurance 
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Act in 1946. To maintain them on that level the Govern- 
ment promised that the cost of living would be kept stable— 
a promise which it has not been able to keep. But it cannot 
ra.se benefits to the new subsistence level without setting up 
a chain of consequences that it wants to avoid. First, old 
age pensioners, on whose behalf the strongest pressure is 
exercised, cannot have the'r basic pensions increased without 
similar increases being made in unemployment and sickness 
benefit, for it is a cardinal principle of the social insurance 
scheme that the man risks it provides for should be covered 
by a flat rate of benefit. Another equally important prin- 
ciple is that the scheme should have an aciuarial basis. 
Higher benefits would mean higher contributions, and Mr 
Griffiths, when Minister of National Insurance, said that an 
increase of 4s. a week in the standard rate of benefit would 
increase the total contribution for a man by 1s. 4d. a week. 
Since he has also said that the present contribution is already 
as high as it can be if the principle of a flat rate of 
contributions and benefits (instead of a rate varying with 
earnings) is to be preserved, higher benefits appear to be 
ruled out. 


Nothing, in fact, is likely to happen until the first quin- 
quennial review of the whole scheme takes place in three 
years’ time. It may then be possible to increase benefits 
without increasing contributions if the Government actuary 
is allowed to assume that unemployment will be at a lower 
level than 84 per cent. For the time being, the Government 
can offset the effects on the social security scheme of the 
actual and prospective rise in the cost of living only through 
national assistance—that is, at the sole cost of the taxpayer. 


* x * 


Jobs for Graduates 


The Assistant Secretary of Oxford University Appoint- 
ments Committee has recently returned from a busman’s 
holiday among American universities. The difference in 
the approach of American and British industrialists towards 
the employment of university graduates is painfully obvious 
from his report. The American business man is normally 
prepared to tout his firm’s attractions round the universities, 
and is provided with a suite of rooms in the university build- 
ings to do so. Too often his British counterpart remains 
suspicious and hesitant and has to be beguiled by the uni- 
versity appointments officers into trying out some of these 
strange creatures in his works. 


There is no doubt that British industry and commerce 
could with advantage move nearer to the American practice. 
The Americans have realised that with the cream of the 
schools going into the universities they will only get skimmed 
milk direct from the schools. They have also realised that 
the collection of potential workers at the universities is, if 
nothing else, a supply that the recruiting officer from the 
firm can tap more conveniently than the young people scat- 
tered among many schools. Most important of all, they have 
recognised the advantage that university education often 
gives for managerial positions. University appointment 
(“college placement”) departments in the United States 
are consequently much bigger and more important than the 
modest, not to say hole-in-the-corner, organisations in some 
British universities 


There is no need to imitate the lavish American schemes 
for placement. Their significance is not in their size, but 
in the light they throw on the climate of opinion in America 
about the value of university recruits. British industry needs 
a continuing supply of technologists who can turn the funda- 
mental discoveries of the universities into profitable commer- 
cial channels. But it needs also young graduates whose 
broader education may fit them to make better managers and 
directors. So far, it is chiefly the largest firms that have fully 
grasped these possibilities. There are smaller firms that can 
and need to employ the greater share of university graduates. 
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Truman Aid for Tito 


The US Adm‘nistration’s decision to help Jugoslavia 
will come up for close inspection when Senator Taft embarks 
on his “re-examination” of American foreign Policy 
Already, and without specific Congressional sanct on, Pres. 
dent Truman has put in motion an emergency programme to 
relieve the food shortage caused by the severe droughts, 
Altogether some $30 million worth of aid is being mobilised - 
flour will be shipped from Italy and Germany and paid for 
by ECA; the remainder of an Export-Import Bank Joan 
to Jugoslavia has been released for foodstuffs ; and st'lj 
further supplies of food are to be purchased with funds from 
American military appropriations for Europe. 


These sums, substantial as they sound, fall short of what 
Marshal Tito needs, even when allowance is made for the 
recent sterling credits granted by Britain. The American 
Administration is convinced that nothing less than a further 
$85 million is required and, in a prelim‘nary effort to extract 
these funds from Congress, President Truman has sent a 
message to Congressional leaders wh'ch sets out more 
forcibly than ever before the importance which Washing- 
ton attaches to the part that can be played by a Titoist 
Jugoslavia in the cold war. The policy of aid is based, the 
President said, 


On conclusions that (1) Tito’s defection from Kremlin 
contro] represents the first setback to Soviet imperialism, 
and as such is an important political symbol ; and (2) Tito 
controls the largest fighting force in Europe except the 
Soviet Union and that these forces constitute an important 
element in the defence of Western Europe against Soviet 
aggression. 


The first challenge to this policy came from Formosa, 
where Senator Knowland called a press conference to protest 
that aid should not go to Tito while that other stalwart 
fighter-for-freedom, Chiang Kai-shek, remains a victim “ of 
the State Department’s policy of appeasement in the Far 
East.” Yet another group of critical Republicans can be 
expected to press General Franco’s claims for aid as a 
bulwark against the USSR. Indeed, the President’s striking 
reversal of his policy toward loans to Spain may well have 
been an attempt to forestall these claimants. Almost simu!- 
taneously with his call for aid to Jugoslavia, Washington 
announced that the $62.5 million loan to Spain, voted earlier 
this year by Congress and strongly criticised by the President, 
would get under way immediately. 


In spite of these storm s‘gnals it is probable that a number 
of Republicans can, in the end, be induced to come to the aid 
of the Marshal. They are, after all, anti-Russian above all 
else and not entirely impervious to the argument that 
Jugoslavia is of great strategic importance. But the 
immediate threat to the programme lies in the possibility 
that the opposition will hold back until there is greater 
evidence of a direct threat to Jugoslavia, meanwhile bargain- 
ing their support against any concessions they can wring 
from the Administration over Far East policy. By that time 
help may be too late. 


Russian Grain for Europe 


The grain conference in Geneva organised by the 
Economic Commission for Europe, which ended on Tuesday 
after a week’s work, was further evidence—if this were 
needed—that in relatively unimportant matters the Russians 
are taking a co-operative line in Europe. There was a full 


house from Eastern Europe; the Soviet delegation was headed 
by M. Borisov, Deputy Minister for Foreign Trade, whose 
interest is in the practical not the polemical and the 
phere was consistently businesslike and friendly. 
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A certain amount of limited business was in fact done. 
The east Europeans made a total offer of no more than half 
q million tons of coarse grains beyond their existing commit- 
ments, against a demand for over a million tons of bread 

ains and nearly 3 million of feeding-stuffs. It is not 
clear whether this modesty was politically dictated, but there 
is every reason to suppose that quantities available are excep- 
tionally low this year. On the other side, none of the 
prospective purchasers wanted to discuss, in public forum, 
what goods they were prepared to offer in exchange. Within 
these limits the only thing that could be done—ard was done 
—was to reach agreement on quantities, both between com- 
peting buyers and between buyers ard sellers. The French, 
the Dutch and the Scandinavians emerged victorious, and 
will now withdraw to their separate capitalk—or to Moscow 
—to negotiate bilaterally the outstanding questions of price 
and counter-deliveries, which may, of course, always prove 
intractable. The British went to Geneva with 800,000 tons 
already in the bag, so their reticence may count for orce as 
an unmixed virtue. But there was some tendency among 
the Continentals to construe their motives as the usual desire 
to stand aloof from a European venture. 


If the object of the conference, which was always a little 
obscure, was to meet Western Europe’s need for non-dollar 
grains and to relieve Eastern Europe of a grain surplus, it 
clearly was not successful. The western countries will still 
have to fird the bulk of their grain requirements from outside 
Europe, and it seems highly unlikely that the eastern 
countries have much spare grain around. But if its object 
was to prove that, whatever the international tension on 
vital issues, there is no reason why co-operation on smaller 
issues should not be possible, it can be said to have succeeded 
admirably. The mountain may have given birth to rather 


a small mouse, but it may, in a number of small ways, prove - 


quite a useful mouse. 


® * * 


Squeeze on School Building 


The Conservative proposal to build 300,000 houses a 
year has so far led to very little serious discussion of the 
cuts in other building programmes that might make room 
for more houses without increasing the labour force in the 
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building industry. A few obvious but small cases—shops 
in Lambeth, offices in Westminster, and so on—do not add 
up to a convincing programme of cuts. There has been 
some tentative mention of cuts in school building, but little 
concrete evidence about what they might or might not be 
supposed to achieve. Since, however, this is obviously one 
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of the larger possibilities, it may be worth while to examine 
the present relative sizes of the school and housing 
programmes. 


Between 1945 and August, 1950, some £68 million of 
school building was completed in England and Wales, and 
about £12 million in Scotland. To have done without new 
schools so far since the war would not have) iced many 
extra houses. That, however, is partly because school build- 
ing started very slowly. The amount of school building 
under construction has risen from £26 million to £81 million 
during the past two years. As with the early stages of the 
housing programme, the rate of finishing schools has not 
kept pace and only £21 million worth of building was com- 
pleted in England and Wales in 1949. This year the figure 
is likely to be something over £25 million, with another 
£5,000,000 or so in Scotland. 


Houses are being built at the rate of 200,000 a year and 
the annual investment in them is not far short of £300 
million. The school building programme is still small by 
comparison. It is confined to three purposes: to providing 
the extra places (some 1,100,000 between 1947 and 1953) 
demanded by the higher birth-rate of the forties ; to schools 
for new housing estates ; and to a modest £3,000,000 for 
technical education. To squeeze school building would soon 
involve a serious loss in educational standards. To obliterate 
it entirely would produce only perhaps another 25,000 to 
30,000 houses a year. There is already great anxiety lest 
the extra school places will not be produced in time, while 
no resources can yet be spared to replace the many schools 
which have been condemned for years. A slogan of “ houses 
before schools” would have no great popular appeal and 
would not in practice produce many more houses. 

























The Need for Peace 


Peace is now the prevalent habit of society, as war was 
when men had no fixed homes, and fought for a hunting- 
ground as a means of subsistence. It is a necessity for all 
the industrious wealth-creating classes, for the merchant 
and the manufacturer, for the grower of food and of the 
raw materials on which art is exercised, for all the profes- 
sional men who depend on them, and all these now 
constitute a vast majority of almost every society. They 
may be sneeringly described as dealers in public funds, 
or peace-at-any-price men; but they are not only the 
vast majority, they are the increasing portion of society, 
for whose security and advantage Government exists, and 
in the end their interests must be consulted, and they 
will give law to the whole. Governments must study 
their interests, and must obey them. To pique the 
honour of the Prussian army or the Austrian soldiers, 
and urge Governments into war, is not merely, therefore, 
to rouse the angry passions of Austrians and Prussians ; 
it is to set the military part of society against their own 
peace-requiring countrymen, and generate civil conten- 
tion, together with foreign war. We say not that the 
military profession is in hostility to the feelings, habits, 
and wants of the present age, for it is still required to 
some extent in every society, both to insure security 
abroad and guard against convulsions at home ; but it is 
gradually decreasing in relative importance and will 
become hostile to the other classes and to the habits of 
civilised life, to its own injury, if feelings of honour and 
a passion for glory and strife be nourished at the expense 
of national peace. 


The Economist 


November 23, 1850 
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Letters to the Editor 


German Deflation 


Sir—The recent report on the 
foreign exchange difficulties of Western 
Germany prepared for the Management 
Committee of EPU, which has fortun- 
ately found its way into the French 
press, merits the closest attention in this 
country. The Western German Federa- 
tion has in the last two months lost some 
$350 million in the European clearing 
and has exhausted not merely its original 
quota of credit granted by EPU but the 
whole of its foreign exchange reserves. 
The report advocates the grant of new 
credits on condition that a_ general 
domestic credit restriction is forthwith 
initiated by the German Government, a 
large increase in taxation is introduced 
so as to produce a budget surplus, in- 
vestment plans are cut, and the inde- 
pendent authority of the Central Bank 
is reinforced. Unemployment in Ger- 
many is still above the 1,250,000 level. 
The proposed measures would un- 
doubtedly increase it towards the 
2,000,000 level reached last winter. 


This policy can hardly fai] to have 
the most disastrous political conse- 
quences by leading to extremism at a 
moment when the Americans are press- 
ing for the rearmament of that country. 
Nor is the case for a general deflation 
supported by a careful analysis of the 
facts. Only a small fraction of the losses 
of foreign exchange was due to the 
worsening of the current balance of pay- 
ments. The bulk was accounted for by 
2 wild bull speculation in sterling and 
commodities which was made possible 
by the dismantling of the direct controls 
and the liberalisation of trade by 
Germany. The measures proposed 
would not deal with this overwhelming 
problem. No doubt a better distribution 
of income is needed. But the tax reform 
advocated by Mr Cairncross and Mr 
Jacobsson has merely a deflationary aim, 
and would fail to do this. Only a 
restoration of import and investment 
controls 10 give priority to necessities 
and enable the rebuilding of a balanced 
German economic system would meet 
the crisis. This was expressly permitted 
to “extreme” debtors by the EPU 
agreement. The acceptance of the 
Cairncross-Jacobsson report would set a 
dangerous precedent for Britain should a 
turn in the world economic position lead 
10 renewed tension in our (dollar) 
balance of payments.—Yours faithfully, 

Balliol College, T. BaLoGu 

Oxford 


Still in the Air 


Sir —In The Economist of November 
11th it was said that “ the (Conservative) 
figure of 300,000 houses was conjured 
out of nothing better than the enthusiasm 
of a party conference.” In fact, before 
ihe motion on housing was put to the 
conference, Commander Galbraith, 
M.P., who is on the. Parliamentary 
housing committee, said in his speech 
from the platform that “We must set 
jourselves a target, for otherwise the in- 


dustry cannot plan and cannot calculate 
the amount of additiona) materials re- 
quired ; and it is my submission that the 
target should never be set any lower 
than 300,000 houses a year.” 


This can hardly be said to be the 
hysterical outpourings of a Conservative 
conference. It must at least be admitted 
that the party leaders were aware of this 
figure and that the possibility of attain- 
ing it had been at least investigated by 
the Parliamentary housing committee. 


You said that the proposal was not 
impossible but simply irresponsible. To 
begin with, a lot could be done to raise 
the housing figure from the money, 
materials and labour which are already 
allocated to that purpose. Surely you 
cannot consider that it és a sensible state 
of affairs when production as a whole 
has gone up by 30 per cent and housing 
production has fallen by 26 per cent ? 
Are we to accept this as irrevocable ? 
And is it irresponsible to suggest that 
building production could be raised to 
a prewar figure ? The number of houses 
which could be built from this factor 
alone is 50,000 more a year—half what 
is necessary to achieve the Conservative 
target of 100,000 extra houses. 


As for sacrifices: it may be that some 
things will have to be sacrificed. We 
could make a start, for instance, by 
sacrificing such projects as that of spend- 
ing £200,000 in Lambeth to build new 
offices and shops—and I am sure that 
this small example could be repeated 
all over the country. Of course we want 
new offices and shops. But do we want 


them at the expense of the people’s 
homes ? 


As for the argument that the need for 
housing is a “ subsidy-generated need,” 
I do not think I have ever heard a more 
cynical and inhuman pronouncement. 
What of the thousands of young families, 
decent, clean and self-respecting, who 
are now being forced to live and rear 
their families in slum conditions in 
houses unfit for human _ habitation ? 
What of those condemned to live in- 
definitely with in-laws, who have no 
hope under present conditions of being 
rehoused before they are middle-aged— 
if then? In Lambeth the population 
increased by 2,800 last year and there 
were 1,291 marriages. Is this a “ sub- 
sidy-generated need ” ? 


If subsidies were taken off food the 


first casualties would be football pools, ° 


cinemas, beer and tobacco—not houses. 
And if there was any real deflation the 
price of housebuilding would also fall. 
A quarter of a million houses have been 
knocked down by the enemy during the 
war ; three-quarters of a million houses 
have become obsolete through old age 
and lack of repairs ; the population has 
gone up three and a half million since 
1939. The figure of 200,000 houses a 
year does not overtake the rate of obso- 
lescence, so how can it be argued that 
if subsidies were removed the need for 
more than 200,000 houses a year would 
not exist? Are we to have no new 


houses—no more houses than the tota] 
number which exists today ? 

If this is all the criticism which voy 
offer against the Tory programme o{ 
300,000 houses, then I do not think we 
need worry overmuch.—Yours faithfully 

House of Commons J. G. Smyrn 


The Encroaching 


Corporations 


Sir,—In The Economist of November 
4th, you referred—under the heading 
“The Encroaching Corporations ”—to 
the supposed fact that British European 
Airways is “squeezing out the air 
charter firms from the Channel Islands 
trade” and that “more unsatisfactory 
than any particular encroachment of 
public monopoly on private business in 
the same field is the absence of any im- 
partial body to decide whether the facts 
do or do not justify it. The Corpora- 
tions are judges in their own cause.” 


May I be allowed to explain the true 
position? We in BEA have in fact 
recommended to the Air Transport 
Advisory Council the granting of per- 
mits for the operation of 10 routes from 
England and Wales to the Channel 
Islands by private companies next year 
—the same number as has been operated 
by private companies this year. 

Secondly, far from being judges in our 
own cause we merely make recommenda- 
tions to the Air Transport Advisory 
Council—an independent body sitting 
under Lord Terrington. This council 
decides whether applications shall be 
granted, modified or refused. It is, in 
fact, a licensing authority. In the past 
it has certainly not accepted the recom- 
mendation of BEA in all cases. 


In forming our recommendations we 
are guided not only by our own com- 
mercial prospects but also by the 
Minister’s directive that :— 

It is Government policy, in accord- 
ance with the Air Corporations Act, 
1949, that the scheduled internal and 
external air services of the United 
Kingdom should normally be undertaken 
by the British Airways Corporations. 
Far from wishing to squeeze out the 

air charter firms, we have recently pro- 
posed to them co-operative arrangements 
for full interline agreements whereby 
BEA’s routes and those of the private 
operators may be fully integrated to the 
benefit of both the operators and the 
travelling public—an approach which 
has been welcomed by many of the 
companies concerned. 


I fear that some of the private 
operators may have hoped that we would 
give up some of our profitable routes 10 
them and that such a view may have led 
to some misrepresentation of the facts 
that I have endeavoured to set out above. 
Much as we should like to help them all, 
we cannot do so at the expense of in- 
creasing our deficit—Yours faithfully, 


Peter G. MASEFIELD 
British Eurcpean Airways, 
Ruislip, Middlesex 
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the best from your Swiss 
Watch. Send for yours todayt 
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Traffic duty policemen can do very little to combat the crime wave. 


The most effective deterrent is the man on the beat. 





Electro-matic Vehicle-Actuatéd Signals can take care of the traffic 
anywhere. No intersection is too difficult or too complex. Every 
traffic point thus equipped means the release of valuable trained men 


for duties where the human element is essential. 
INSTALL ) 
LECTRO-MATIC 





“uno SIGNALS 


ith 


AND PUT THE POLICE 
BACK ON THE BEAT 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD., 
Strowger House, Arundel Street, London, W.C.2. 
Phone: TEMple Bar 4506. Grams: Strowger, Estrand, London. 
Strowger Works, Liverpool, 7. 





A.10332-AQ23/8$ 


& The MIDO Superauto- 


A NEW old-style : 
pipe tobacco = 
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fa, A watch to share 


your life ! @ 





matic literally shares your 

life. It requires no winding, taking 
its power from your wrist’s every 
movement and giving in return pre- 
cision and accuracy. Waterproof 
and resistant to shock and magnetic 
influence, the Mido Superautomatic 
will give its steady record of the 
passing seconds consistently and 
unfalteringly. 


self-winding 
WATERPROOFeSHOCKPROOF 


With 17 jewel movement, shockproof, anti- 
magnetic, finest quality stainless steel case, 100% 
waterproof, full luminous dial — £23 . 10. 0 
Ladies’ models also available. Write for WMustrated 
brochures of the Mido self-winding watches and of our 
full range from £6.15.0 to £35.0.0to: G. & M. 
LANE & CO, LTD (DEPT. EC2S5) 181 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


Watches of 
SWITZERLAND 


15-17 LUDGATE HILL - 15 NEW BOND ST. 
28 ROYAL EXCHANGE 108 PICCADILLY 


377 STRAND - 279 (Upper) REGENT STREET 
Near the Poi ytechnic 
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— Do they ask 
for YOUR products 
by name? 


a 
tS 
ns . 
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N? MATTER how good your products 
are the retailer cannot sell them to 
customers who ask for competitive 
products by name. 
Today, people are more brand conscious 
than ever before and have come to recog- 
nise advertised goods as representing 
quality. 
Help your retailers to sell more of your 
products by telling the maximum number 
of their customers about them as eco- 


nomically as possible. 


The Daily Mirror has the largest 


daily net sale in the world 


The Daily Mirror has the lowest 
inch per thousand rate 


of all national dailies 
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Does the bigger go to the smaller, or the smaller go to the 
bigger? To tell the truth, this problem, as far as we are 
concerned, hardly arises. For 70 years now, we have 
been producing refrigeration units for every conceivable 
purpose for trade and industry ... . for big projects such 
as ice rinks, marine storage, or meeting the more modest 
requirements of shops and businesses by way of store 
cabinets and show cases. We also make it our special 
concern to ensure that each i customers, big, medium 
and small, receives a ae service in the maintenance 
of his equipment. Our experience, in other words, is as 
broad as it is long, and therefore, whether yours is a 
Mahomet or a Mountain of a problem, we will be only 


too glad to help you. Why not write to us today? 


L. STERNE & CO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF REFRIGERATING PLANT 
& SSlernetle AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATION 





Crown Iron Works, North Woodside Road, Glasgow, N.W. Grams: ‘Crown, Glasgow’! 
Phone : Douglas 6461 


Sternette Works, Kelvin Ave., Hillington, .S.W.2. Grams: * Sterncite, Glasgow. 
: ° \Phone : Faller 324i 


London : Paloce Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Phone: TRAlalgar. 35/7-# 
Liverpool : Alexander Building, 19 James Street, 2. Phone : Certral 8383-4 


BRANCH OFFICES AT. NEWCASTLE, MANCHESTER, HULL, DERBY 
BRISTOL, CARDIFF, ABERDEEN, BELFAST, AYR AND DUBLIN 
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Books and Publications 


The Origins of Soviet Russia 


The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923. 


430 pages, 26S. 


A hundred years ago the greatest 
French historians, almost without excep- 
tion, were occupied with the French 
revolution and its consequences. Even 
as early as the 1820s, Thiers was leading 
the impressive procession of the revolu- 
tion’s historians; he was followed by 
Lamartine and Michelet, who in their 
turn were succeeded by Albert Sorel, 
Aulard, Jaurés and many others. It is a 
reflection on the state of historical re- 
search in Soviet Russia that, thirty-three 
years later, not one real history of the 
Bolshevik revolution and regime has 
been produced there. (The two great 
histories by Trotsky and Miliukov were 
written in exile, and dealt only with the 
events of 1917.) It may be argued that 
the French began to assess their revolu- 
tion only from the vantage point of the 
post-Napoleonic and _ post-Restoration 
era, and that the Russians at present lack 
not only freedom for research but also 
historical perspective. But this does not 
alter the fact that the need for a full 
scale history, or histories, of the Soviet 
regime is felt very acutely. Nor can it 
be doubted that the Russian revolution, 
like its French predecessor, will fascinate 
many generations of historians. In years 
to come it will probably be a matter of 
pride for British scholarship that the 
first ambitious and comprehensive his- 
tory of the Soviet regime has been 
attempted by a British scholar. 


This is the first volume of a series of 
books planned by Mr E. H. Carr. “ The 
Bolshevik Revolution: 1917-1923” is 
to cover, in three volumes, the period 
from the October revolution up to 
Lenin’s withdrawal from the political 
scene. The second part of the study 
“The Struggle for Power: 1923-1928,” 
will deal with the formation of the 
Stalinist regime. The scope of this 
work, if, as is hoped, it is completed 
according to plan, will be fully com- 
parable to the scope of some of the 


classical histories of the French revolu- 
tion, 


This first volume is divided into three 
parts. Part I (The Man and the Instru- 
ment) is devoted to an analysis of the 
origin and the development of the 
Bolshevik party before 1917. ° Part II 
(The Constitutional Structure) describes 
in detail the early constitutional ideas 
and practices of the Bolsheviks and the 
merger of their party with the Soviet 
state. In Part III (Dispersal and Re- 
union) Mr Carr discusses the revolu- 
onary disintegration of the old Russian 
empire and the reassembly of its con- 
Sutuent parts in a new highly centralised 
State, the Soviet Union proclaimed in 
the Constitution of 1923. 


The author follows these processes, 
crucial for the understanding of the 
Soviet state, on the basis of impressive 
and exhaustive research into original 
documents. The wealth of his docu- 
mentation will surprise many readers, 


Vol. I. By E, H. Carr, 


Macmillan, 


but it is a fact that the material relating 
to the first decade of the Russian revolu- 
tion is richer than that available to many 
other historians. The main difficulties 
of research into Russian history—diffi- 
culties created by secrecy or falsification 
—begin later. 

Any work of the kind which Mr Carr 
has undertaken can be written from 
different political viewpoints and from 
different methodological angles. Mr 
Carr himself sums up his standpoint as 
follows : 

Politically, the programme fof the 
Bolsheviks] involved an attempt to bridge 
the gap between autocracy and socialist 
democracy without the long experience 
and training in citizenship which bour- 
geois democracy, with all its faults, had 
afforded in the west. Economically, it 
meant the creation of a socialist economy 
in a country which had never possessed 
the resources in capital equipment and 
trained workers proper to a developed 
capitalist order. These grave handicaps 
the victorious October revolution had still 
to overcome. Its history is the record 
of its successes and failures in this enter- 
prise. 

This, of course, is a viewpoint which 
invites controversy from both those who 
want to hear only about Bolshevik suc- 
cesses and those who want to be told 
about nothing but the failures. But any 
history of so controversial a period is 
itself bound to be controversial up to a 
point. What can be said in favour of 
Mr Carr’s approach is that it is free from 
the extremes of apologetics and denun- 
ciation, and that the massive framework 
of fact he has built up is unassailable, 
regardless of possible differences of 
interpretation. It is the author’s dis- 
tinction that, at a time when most 
writing on Russia is coloured by political 
passions, he has throughout maintained 
the historian’s critical detachment. 


In its method, this is primarily a 
history of policies and institutions. Mr 
Carr traces, with very great diligence 
and penetration, the evolution of the 
major ideas of Bolshevism, the forma- 
tion and consolidation of the central 
institutions of the Soviet state and their 
relations with each other. His analysis 
of the structure of the institutions is in 
many respects genuine pioneering work. 
This is not, however, a history of the 
social forces of modern Russia or of the 
Soviet way of life. These are, of 
course, reflected in the policies and the 
institutions, but they remain dimly in 
the background. No single history can 
adequately include all these aspects. 
The concentéation on institutions and 
policies has this to commend it: it 
allows Mr Carr to trace definite pro- 
cesses with the maximum of precision, 
and it saves him from the temptation to 
try at any point an imaginative recon- 
struction of the elusive “spirit of the 
epoch,” of the psychological climaxes 
and anticlimaxes, of the tensions, dramas 


and moral conflicts in which the 
Russian revolution has been so rich. Mr 
Carr writes in a deliberately austere but 
lucid style. His stylistic austerity is ia 
keeping with his general method and 
testifies to the writer’s self-discipline. 
But Mr Carr’s story is so important and 
inherently dramatic that to the serious 
student it is never dull. 


Foreign Policy ina 
Democracy 


Congress and Foreign Policy. By 
Robert A. Dahl. Published for ‘the 
Institute of International Studies of Yale 
University by Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1950. $4.00. 


It is no disrespect to Professor Dahl 
to say that, in some ways, the most 
significant thing about his book is its 
title. Much has been published in the 
last hundred and seventy years about 
“The Senate and Foreign Relations ” 
and many general books on the Senate 
have included a _ chapter’ entitled 
“ Treaties.” But it is only since the end 
of the war that American foreign policy 
has needed money—money for foreign 
aid programmes, economic and military, 
money for information services and for 
the expansion of the armed forces. And 
money can only be obtained through 
Appropriations Bills, which originate in 
the House of Representatives, a body 
carefully excluded by the Constitution 
from meddling in foreign policy, and 
concurred in by the Senate, whose only 
previous constitutional contact with the 
outside world was over the confirmation 
of the appointment of ambassadors and 
the approval—by a two-thirds majority 
—of treaties. But now, Professor Dahl 
says, 

the whole Congress is as deeply involved 

in foreign policy as it is in domestic 

policy; for, measured by the demand 
placed on Congressional power, there is 
far less basis today for distinguishing 
foreign from domestic policy than there 
was a centry ago. 
His book is an analysis of the problems 
presented by this change (another book 
in the same series discusses the conse- 
quent problem of “The American 
People and Foreign Policy ”), an analysis 
in which the evils produced by Con- 
gressional ability to interfere in what 
Congressmen little understand are fully 
and confidently stated. If he shows 
more umeasiness among the possible 
remedies it is hardly surprising. 


He recognises three methods of con- 
ducting a foreign policy in modern 
times. The first is that of open dictator- 
ship ; the second that of a “ democratic ” 
regime (the quotation marks are his) 
with extensive executive discretion—on 
the lines of the Weimar Republic ; the 
third “is a democratic regime under 
which executive policy rests upon the 
confidence of the legislative branch,” 
with, in the United States, “a high 
degree of collaboration between execu- 
tive and Congress in the formulation 
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and conduct of policy.” It is his theme 
that the second alternative becomes 
uncomfortably close to the first in so far 
as it is successful and that only the third 
is really available to the United States. 


The trouble with this view is that 
confidence between the President and 
Congress is precisely what the framers 
of the Constitution tried, only too suc- 
cessfully, to avoid; and that the 
American Congressman seems to be 
becoming more, rather than less, of a 
delegate, who refers home for instruc- 
tions when each new problem comes up, 
than a representative, who votes accord- 
ing to his best knowledge, confident that 
those who elected him will trust his 
judgment. And, as the author admits, 
“the decision of means to be employed 
in foreign policy is a terrifying demand 
to place on the citizen” without a 
degree of knowledge. which the ordinary 
citizen bas neither time nor inclination 
to acquire, and without public discussion 
which at times “might jeopardise a 
proposed policy.” 

Professor Dahl has, in fact, expounded 
the problem in detail without solving 
it. And his attempted solution, which 
amounts to more education for the 
citizen and a greater patriotism and 
sense of responsibility on the part of his 
representatives, is put forward somewhat 
wistfully. Since his book was finished 
there have been two occasions—-the vote 
in the House of Representatives to 
exclude Britain from the Marshall Plan 
as long as Ireland remained partitioned 
and that for Senator McCarran’s $100 
million loan to Spain—which make it 
look more wistful still. These were not 
cases when Congressmen have acted out 
of ignorance of the damage they were 
trying to do. They were cases when 
Congress understood perfectly well and 
did not care. Their country’s foreign 
policy did not matter if they could 
strengthen their personal positions in 
their home States. As long as this 
happens, it is impossible to blame 
Presidents, as Professor Dahl does by 
implication, for trying to become 
“ Constitutional Dictators” where 
foreign policy is concerned. 


A Political History of 
Canada 


Canada. By G. S. Graham. Hutchinson’s 
University Library. 177 pages. 7s. 6d. 


“This short book,” says the author 
in his introduction, “is not so much a 
-history of Canada as an interpretation 
of Canadian history ; it is an attempt to 
approach Canadian history from outside 
rather than from within North America.” 
It is generally fruitless to quarrel with 
an author’s conception of his work, 
whatever criticisms may be levelled at 
the finished product ; but one may regret 
in this instance that so much skill in 
presentation, working on such resources 
of scholarship, should have been used to 
produce an “interpretation” so over- 
whelmingly political and strategic, so 
little calculated to enable the non- 
Canadian readers to relate the totality of 
Canada’s past to the living reality of her 
present and the promise and problems 
of her future. At the same time the 


“approach from outside,” the relation 
at every stage of events in, or directly 
concerning, Canada to the moves pro- 
ceeding on the major chessboard of 
European or world politics, gives a 
sense of perspective and proportion pro- 
vided by no other writer. 


Professor Graham does not, of course, 
entirely neglect the story of fur and 
fish, wheat and lumber, and has indeed 
some shrewd, and some entertaining, 
things to say about Canadian economic 
development ; while the internal ten- 
sion between’ French-speaking and 
English-speaking, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, Canadians is inevitably one of his 
major themes. Yet when he comes in 
his final chapter to discuss “ The Future 
of a Medium Power ” the picture seems 
strangely thin. Postwar Canada is 
“ placed ” deftly and sympathetically on 
the international stage, but there is 
hardly a hint of the revolutionary accele- 
ration imposed by the second world war 
on its industrial development ; nor, any 
economist is bound to feel, does Pro- 
fessor Graham assign enough weight to 
the difficulties, possibly of long dura- 
tion, arising from Canada’s position at 
the frontier of the hard-currency and 
soft-currency areas with a foot in both 
camps. Nor, indeed, does he convey 
anything of the curious atmosphere of 
mutual fear and distrust, mitigated by 
good sense and by an equally fervent 
allegiance to varying ideals of the same 
motherland, which characterises Cana- 
dian inter-racial relations. No doubt, 
however, these complaints leave Pro- 
fessor Graham’s withers unwrung. His 
main theme is power politics, and that 
theme he handles with an _ effortless 
authority which maintains the standard 
of the excellent series of which 
“ Canada” forms part. 


The Geography of South- 
east Asia 


South-east Asia. By E. H. G. Dobby, 
University of London Press, 415 pages. 
18s, 


The author is Professor of Geography 
at the University of Malaya, Singapore. 
His book covers Malaya, Burma, Indo- 
nesia, Siam, Indo-China and _ the 
Philippines. It is not, as he points out, 
“a dictionary, a gazetteer or an encyclo- 
paedia.” It is in fact a very readable 
gedgraphical text-book, -which should 
sumulate the politician and business 
man, the administrator and sociologist to 
learn more about the physical and human 
surroundings they work in. 


_ Professor Dobby has divided his book 
into three parts. The first deals with 
the natural features of the area— 
geological formation, climate, vegetation, 
soil and drainage problems. However 
important to a comprehensive geograph- 
ical survey such as this, it is perhaps 
the least exciting section of the book— 
although Professor Dobby has certainly 
done well to present so many facts in 
such a readily assimilable form. They 
benefit particularly from a liberal supply 
of really imaginative and useful di 

and maps ; indeed there are no less than 
118 of these charts in the book as a 
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whole and a great deal could be learn 
from them without ever looking at the 
text at all. . 


The second part consists of studies of 
each individual country in turn. spread 
over fifteen chapters of which five se 
devoted to the vast territories of what 
is now Indonesia. These include human 
studies which range well outside the 
term geography in its narrower and 
older sense. Professor Dobby deals 
capably with such subjects as cultivation 
of crops for export, industrialisation 
population origins and trends, and the 
cycle of Malayan paddy farming. 


The third section of the book is the 
most interesting. It links historical 
development with present problems. 
The population of South-east Asia, for 
instance, has grown from about 10 mil- 
lion in 1800 to some 145 million today 
—an expansion equal to that of the 
United States but with only a tiny frac- 
tion of the capital development. There 
could be few better ways of under- 
standing the current aims and difficul- 
ties of the Colombo Plan than to read 
Professor Dobby. For those who want 
to delve further—or who are not satis- 
fied with him—he has provided an 
extensive bibliogtaphy. 


A Diplomatic Anthology 


Principles and Problems of Intcr- 
national Politics. Selected Readings 
Edited by Hans J. Morgenthau and Ken- 
neth W. Thompson. New York: Aljred 
Knopf. 476 pages. $5.00. 


The idea of this stout volume is excel- 
lent—to show to Americans from the 
international relations of the past what 
is apparently recurrent in the present, 
to go back to principles of foreign policy 
and to the wisdom of great statesmen of 
the past—most of them British. The 
extracts are divided into six groups, 
with a concluding seventh section con- 
sisting entirely of a notable speech made 
in the House of Commons by Mr 
Churchill Jast March. There is first the 
“Science of International Politics,” 
which includes some most salutary 
thoughts on the art of guessing by 
H. A. L. Fisher ; then “ What Foreign 
Policy Is All About,” which ranges from 
Alexander Hamilton to Salisbury ; then 
“ National Power,” in which Lenin rubs 
shoulders with the author of the Tanaka 
memorandum of 1927; then “ Inier- 
national Order and Peace” with David 
Hume talking good sense about the 
balance of power and Mr Hugh Gibson 
telling home truths about diplomacy. 
The celebrated paper of Sir Eyre Crowe 
on British foreign policy comes in with 
the Truman Doctrine, the Harvard 
address by Mr Marshall and a good 
piece of Kennanism. Finally a section 
on “Present Problems of Foreign 
Policy ” concentrates on the east-west 
confiict, with Fox and Burke supporung 
Sir Charles Webster and—it is grall- 
fying to see—enjoying the company o 
a leading article from The Economist. 

This anthology will have its uses in 
British as well as American universities 
for the study of principles and motives 
in international relations. But—may on¢ 


say with great respect—is it not 100 
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Alistair 
Cooke 


A Generation on Trial 


THE TRIALS OF 


tS” ALGER HISS 


“No man could handle this fascinating 
and important story with greater balance 
and discrimination than Mr. Alistair Cooke. 
He was present throughout both trials... 
He is one of the most gifted of living des- 
criptive writers ... While avoiding drama- 
tisation or sensationalism, his account is 
vibrant with life . . . I congratulate him.” 


HAROLD NICOLSON 
in the Observer 


12/6 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 


36 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, w.| 


of 
Magazines? - 


from the Mission”’ 


Down by the harbour in the chill hour before dawn, 
you may often see that beloved figure wearing the uniform of the Deep Sea 
Mission. One by one, he tosses his precious bundles aboard the fishing 
vessels as they slip out to sea—bundles of illustrated magazines, 
books and religious literature sent from all over the country by 
~% faithful supporters of the Mission. 
4 Cooped up in a small ship with only the rest of the crew for 
\ company, even a deep sea fisherman has many grim, empty hours 
—@/ to fill—hours when the need for wholesome reading matter to 
“9 occupy the mind is deep and grave. Do, please, send 
As . us, for the fishermen, all used period- 
icals, novels, detective stories, etc., 
that YOU can spare. 
f==-' Parcels should be addressed to 
— R.N.M.D.S.F. STORES, QUAYSIDE, 
~~ “ GORLESTON, GREAT YARMOUTH} 
but will you please send dona- 
7 ions, inquiries or anything else 
a other than parcels of 
° magazines, com- 
\ forts, ete., to 
the Secretary 
J. W. DONALD — 


DEEP SEA MISSION 


ROYAL WATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP 
44 RNM.D.SF. MOUSE, eh DOTTINORAM PLACE. LONDON. 


























FACADES AND FACES 


By Osbert Lancaster 


This is the first Lancaster album and with inimitable wit in 


text and illustration it gives Mr. Lancaster’s observations on 
the fagades we know abroad and the faces familiar to us at 


home. 8s. 6d. net. 


TIME’S CHARIOT 
By Sir John Pollock, Bart. 


The world of international affairs as known to a press corres- 
pondent, over a remarkable family background. Recom- 
mended by the Book Society. Mustrated. 18s, net. 


LORD HERVEY AND HIS FRIENDS 
Edited by the Karl of Hchester, G.B.E. 


~ Lord Hervey, one of the shrewdest, and raciest of the 18th 


century chroniclers, is here shown as a diverting letter writer. 
Most of these letters were written to the Fox brothers. 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 


BEFORE THE CURTAIN 
By Thomas Preston 


A personal story of immense variety and colour, of diplomacy 
and of music, of the old and new Russias as a diplomat and 
musician knew them, with many pungent reflections on current 
diplomatic affairs. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


Book Tokens 


Books are the best of all gifts, and still 

the best value for money. If in doubt 

what to choose, give Book Tokens. 

Five new designs this year, obtainable 
at all good bookshops. 


Exchange values; 3s. 6d., 5s., 
7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d. and 21s. 
plus 4d. service fee each card. 


AND FOR THE CHILDREN 


Book Tallies 


120 designs available. 7d. each, 7s. 6d. set of 12 
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The most pressing domestic problem of the moment, directly affecting 
us all, is the cost of living. This is the subject of a new Gallup Poll 
Feature to be published in the News Chronicle. 


A special reporter of the News Chronicle who accompanied one of the 
investigators engaged on this survey will amplify the final results and 
embody them in a series of articles beginning on November 28. 


When scientifically analysed, the answers to carefully designed questions on spending habits 
(e.g. how much is spent on food, entertainment, education, etc.) and on people’s expectations 


and intentions, make a fascinating and instructive study and show in detail how different 
income groups are affected lw the cost of living. 


This new survey, like all Gallup Polls taken in Great Britain, has been carried out by the 
British Institute of Public Opinion, and is to appear exclusively in the 





NEWS CHRONICLE 


OTHER IMPORTANT ARTICLES ; 


Monday, November 27: Strategy and the Atom Bomb by Air Vice-Marshal Sir Conrad Collier. 
Monday, December 4: The Peaceful Potentialities of Atomic Energy by Sir John Cockcroft. 
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schematic, almost Teutonic, in its 
approach to diplomacy ? How much 
more useful it would be for contem- 
porary America, and for the growing 
numbers who study international rela- 
tions, to study the technique and 
methods of diplemacy in situations 
which have their contemporary parallels. 
Here the extract methed would be prac- 
ticable and useful to the student. In- 
deed, it would be a valuable companion 
to sucha a fine book as Professor Seton- 
Watson’s “Britain in Europe, 1789- 


1914.” 
Autobiography and Tract 


Confident Morning. — By Sir Harold 
Butler. Faber and Faber. 192 pages. 
12S, 6d. 


From its title and its publisher’s blurb 
this book should be an autobiography. 
That is what its author seems to have 
meant it to be—a record of his working 
life from Oxford until the end of the 
1914-18 war and his entry into inter- 
national civil service at the International 
Labour Office, But he does not stick to 
his intentions. For about half the book 
he describes his life during the years 
when most people thought they were 
working to make the world better and 
better. For the other half, he uses his 
moves from post to post as pegs on 
which to hang a tract on the pitfalls of 
nationalisation. Much as fish and 
chocolate, separately delicious, are 
spoiled, if eaten together, so the two 
topics do not combine into a good book. 

Because it cannot let itself go on 
narrative, it gives far too few snapshots 
of past scenes and masters. Yet the 
talent for evoking these is there. It 
comes out well in a chapter on the first 
international conference on air naviga- 
uon in 1910, and better still in a descrip- 
tion of the way in which the declaration 
of the 1914 war reached “all depart- 
ments””—in a circular from the Foreign 
Office on which the formula was printed 
with a gap into which a clerkly hand 
could fill the name of the right enemy. 
Sadly, it fails to live up to this standard 
in a description of the part of the Paris 
oo conference that gave birth to the 


The other half of the book—the tract 
for the times—contains one good and 
succinct comparison between the 
struggle of trade unions against the 
corporative states of the inter-war years 
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and the struggle in which these same 
unions are beginning to find themselves 
involved within nationalised economies. 
But too much of the rest is nebulous 
or else trite. It will delight many 
readers over sixty; it says so many of 
the things that they have said all along. 
“With the multiplication of officials the 
citadels of power become more inacces- 
sible.” “Ts the crushing weight of the 
all-powerful state now to be substituted 
for the rule of the feudal landlord ? ” 
“When comes such another as Mr 
Churchill ?” The book, however, is not 
just a treatise on Now and Then with 
all the balance in favour of the Then. It 
sees clearly enough that the Edwardian 
morning was only confident for those 
with £500 a year. But it is content to 
exclaim that the extent of current 
political and social upheaval is too vast 
for human measurement. If a man of 
Sir Harold’s experience has no more 
than this to say to the younger genera- 
tion, he would have done better to stick 
to autobiography. 


Textbooks by the Ton 
International Relations. By Robert 

Strausz-Hupe and Stefan aT: Possony. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Limited. 

947 pages. 1s. $6.00. 

Elements of American Government. 
By John H. Ferguson and Dean E, 
McHenry. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Limited. 803 pages. 36s. 6d. $4.25. 

The Monetary and Banking System. 
By George Walter Woodworth, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Limited. 588 
pages. 42s. 6d. $5.00. 

Manpower Economics and Labour 
Problems. By Dale Yoder. McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Limited. 661 
pages. 42s. 6d. $5.00. 

Mass production of university 
graduates obviously also involves mass 
production of university textbooks. 
American universities, with two and a 
half million students, have doubled their 
output in the last ten years and pub- 
lishers of textbooks are working over- 
time to keep up with this growth in the 
college market and to cash in on it. 
The things the student learns about have 
been growing and changing too, so that 
reprints are not enough ; it is a question 
of new editions and, more often than 
not, of entirely new books. 

The four books reviewed here are 


12s. 6d. 


Only a specialised. bookshop can offer a specialised 
service—we hold an unrivalled stock of books on 


Economics and the Social Sciences and have many 
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only a selection of those coming off the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company’s 
assembly line. They are all by working 
professors and are evidently what 
American umiversity teachers and 
students expect, although questions and 
exercises at the end of each chapter are 
something the British student leaves 
behind with his schooldays. With the 
exception of “International Relations,” 
which is of far more general interest 
and of greater originality than the others, 
these are littke more than up to date 
factual studies, doing little to encourage 
the reader’s critical faculty, but setting 
out clearly and ably everything he needs 
to know about the subject covered. 


Shorter Notices 
Conditions of Freedom. By Jolin 
Macmurray. Faber and Faber. 


THis little book contains three lectures on’ 
a subject on which it is particularly difficulr 
either to find something new to say or ‘to 
avoid being _ sententious. Professor 
Macmurray’s lectures, admirable alike in 
content and in tone, should be pressed into 
the hands of all and sundry. While rais- 
ing old problems, they do so from fresh 
angles; while always profound, they are 
also always clear and often inspiring. No 
one need fear that he will not be able to 
follow Professor Macmurray’s arguments, 
though most readers will acknowledge that 
without Professor Macmurray they could 
hardly have got so far. In his first lecture, 
for instance, Professor Macmurray points 
out that freedom, being the ability to do as 
we please, may be increased either by our 
acquiring power to do more things (the 
technological road) or by our limiting the 
number of things which we want to do (the 
moral road, once the main road but now 
unfashionable). This is so simple that one 
is tempted to call it obvious, until one 
realises how badly it needs saying at the 
present time. No attempt can be made 
here even to outline Professor Macmurray’s 
main theses, but lest anyone shculd think 
that the argument is conducted on a remote 
or abstract plane, it should be added that 
at the end Professor Macmurray has some 
pertinent things to say about why our recent 
unprecedented efforts to create a world 
order have not only failed but have made 
things worse. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Future of Foreign Aid 


Washington, D.C. 


HE cautious replies of the Republican victors to questions 
about their future attitude to the Administration’s 
foreign aid programmes is but one more proof of Lord 
Keynes’s observation that “the power to become habituated 
10 his surroundings is a marked characteristic of mankind.” 
There is still no certainty that attempts will not be made to 
mutilate those programmes when it comes to voting in the 
Eighty-second Congress. But everything said so far suggests 
that the Republicans have become hab‘tuated, if not com- 
pletely resigned, to living in a world in which the foreign 
policy of the United States is an expensive affair. Even five 
years ago a conservative of Senator Taft’s stamp would have 
had much more to say about Mr Gordon Gray’s “ Report to 
the President on Foreign Economic Policies ’—providing, of 
course, that any President had the temerity to publish it— 
than merely to observe that it went further than he would 
have gone. 


Naturally the White House hoped that Mr Gray’s report 
would appear just after a vote of confidence had been given 
to the Administration. Instead, its impact has been weakened 
by a fear that nothing much will come of it. But regardless 
of the timing, this is a study which was, if anything, overdue. 
And even the opposition ought to welcome its form, however 
little they like its content. They have often complained that 
it was never possible to add up the foreign aid bill because 
American overseas commitments were presented to Congress 
piecemeal and nobody would ever give them a comprehensive 
survey. Now they have got one. They know what an 
experienced group, with the advice of every even remotely 
interested agency of the Government, believes to be the 
broad lines along which foreign economic policy should 
develop. The report is written only in general terms and 
seldom gives estimates of cost, but it provides a score-card 
of twenty-two recommendations against which Congress can 
fill in the figures as this policy statement is converted into an 
operating programme. 


While the campaign was in full swing a man from Mars 
might have been forgiven for summarising the Republican 
policy as “ Let the Russians have the Ruhr Basin ; give us 
the rice paddies of China.” The changes in existing policy 
now being advocated by the Republicans are more modest 
in scope. But their main quarrel with Mr Gray will be, 
as it has been with Mr Acheson, about the priority which the 
Administration gives Europe over Asia. (The word “ China ” 
does not appear in the Gray Report until Table 7 of the 
Appendix.) There will be a few among them, no doubt, 
whose addiction to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek is great 
enough to prompt an attempt to sabotage the defence of the 
West on his behalf. But in general Mr James Reston is 





‘** AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
Those 


United States, partly in London. items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 
to that effect all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 





probably right in saying, in the New York Times, thar 
“* Republicans in Congress don’t hate Mr Acheson more than 
they love their own country, even if some of them made a 
very close thing of it during the campaign.” 


x 


Those recommendations which involve direct aid to foreign 
countries, whether economic or military, will probably suffer 
less than those which would mean changes in domestic 
legislation. Mr Gray’s gallant assault on the agricultural and 
shipping policies of the United States goes further than any 
member of the Administration has ever dared to go officially, 
and there is no doubt that it will be repulsed. So will his 
flank attacks on present tariff practices, though nothing but 
good can come, in the long run, from letting the politicians, 
and the businessmen who support them, know what the 
economists think of some of their sacred cows. Indeed, that 
vague area called “ Wall Street,” from which Mr Truman 
draws so many of his ablest officials and to which he directs 
so much of his abuse, has, since November 7th, been crowing 
quietly over the prospects of a successful counter-sortie 
against some of the measures taken, since Mr Hoover's 
defeat in 1932, to liberalise trade. 


The Trade Agreements Act must come up for renewal in 
the spring, and those who think that it is un-American to 
buy foreign goods are already “ speculating about the diff- 
culty of getting it renewed,” licking their lips over the 
possibility that it might not be renewed at all and hoping 
that, at least, the “peril point” provision, which the 
Republican Eightieth Congress managed to include, will be 
revived. They forget, however, that, if there is a subject 
on which the Democratic ranks close (the southerners having 
for once an identity of interest with the northern wing of the 
party), it is reciprocal trade agreements. Only Senator 
McCarran and six Democratic Representatives voted against 
the extension in 1949. And most of the Atlantic Republicans 
can be counted on to support it, even if some of them have 
previously tried to limit its usefulness. It is also likely that 
the Customs Simplification Act has enough support in both 
parties to pass in the next Congress. 


Mr Gray’s recommendation that the United States should 
become a member of the International Trade Organisation 
was probably no more than a necessary bow in the direction 
of the group which handles economic affairs in the State 
Department and whose Bible, Senator McCarthy notwith- 
standing, is the Charter of the ITO, not the Communist 
Manifesto. There is not the slightest chance of the Senate 
ratifying the Charter and, apart from the little band of State 
Department faithful, there will be none to mourn it. Once 
it is out of the way the United States will doubtless stop 
chiding other countries for breaking the rules of a club t 
which it has itself refused to belong. 


When it comes to loans and grants, “ the long, hard look ” 
will be fashionable, and, to quote Mr Reston again, “ cv¢ry 
Senator to the west of Pittsburgh and the right of Senatot 
Wayne Morse will be all for investigating French foreign 
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policy back to the days of the first Napoleon.” In this 
atmosphere the kind of help which Jugoslav:a needs so 
desperately might be a forlorn hope if the Jugoslavs had not 
been more astute than the Spaniards in spending their enter- 
tainment account. The Administration’s sudden decision to 
grant the loan to General Franco which Congress authorised 
in the summer will provide a handy parallel and precedent. 


The underdeveloped areas, especially those in South and 
South-east Asia which are uncomfortably close to the borders 
of Communist China, may do better than was expected 
before the need became so urgent to expand their production 
of strategic raw materials and keep the Chinese out of 
them. The “ Point Four” approach to these areas, which 
seemed to infuriate many Republican opponents of “ do- 
goodism,” has been forgotten and “the security and well- 
being of all free nations ” will be the yardstick against which 
their needs will be measured in future. On this practical 
basis, and in this part of the world, the Republican doctrine 
of “less for Europe, more for Asia” can be fitted into the 
Administration’s plans. 


The Administration will not accept the “ less for Europe ” 
part of the doctrine, however, except to the extent that it 
believes the Marshall plan has done its job of promoting 
economic recovery. Mr Gray concluded that, “except for 
possible emergency situations,” the readjustment from the 
distorted balance of payments position is nearly complete. 
But the chief struggle in the next Congress will come over 
his proposal to continue supplying aid, apart from military 
equipment, for another three or four years to meet the short- 
run burden of the military production of the Western Euro- 
pean countries “ in so far as it exceeds the sacrifice which it is 
within their ability to make.” There is likely to be sharp 
debate over the point where this ability ends, and it will not 
only be among Republicans in Congress that a flattering, if 
uncomfortable, confidence in European capacity for self- 
sacrifice will be noticed. 


Western Europe, partly because it has already received 
so much under the recovery programme and partly because 
it is suspected of being more cunning and devious than less 
developed areas, will be required to demonstrate unceasingly 
the efforts it is making to help itself. But, though Senator 
Taft has promised “a greater caution about money,” there 
are other members of his party who, in the present world 
situation, would favour as great a caution about cutting it off. 


American Notes 


Drafting Dollars 


The Democrats in the House of Representatives are 
doing their best to force the Senate to a decision on an 
excess profits tax before the end of the lame-duck session. 
The Ways and Means Committee rushed through its hearings 
in a few days and hopes to write the necessary Bill in little 
more than a week. It might then reach the Senate by 
December 6th or 7th. 


The hurry is inspired more by the wish to make a political 
point, before the present Congress gives place to the new, 
than by any serious expectation that the Bill will in fact be 
made law before the end of the year. The chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, Senator George, seems deter- 
mined to stick to a cautious attitude: he insists that, while 
a tax to capture abnormal profits made from defence produc- 
tion is wanted, it would require lengthy hearings and execu- 
tive sessions to write a satisfactory Bill. The Senate as a 
Whole is very likely to agree with him. Though trade union 
Pressure for EPT is strong, the election results suggested 
that it was not quite so popular a cry as some Democrats 
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had supposed. Since the election the opposition from 
business groups has become open and even vociferous. No 
one Opposes in principle a defence tax on corporation profits. 
“If you draft men, you draft dollars” fairly expresses the 
common view. The disagreement is on how the drafting 
should be done and how severe it should be. 


The Bill produced by the House Committee seems likely 
to follow President Truman’s recommendations pretty 
closely. It would impose, that is to say, an excess profits 
tax with bite. Corporations would be allowed to reckon 
as “normal” only three-quarters of their average earnings 
in the three best of the postwar years 1946-49. A tax at 
the rate of 75 per cent would fall on all net profits above this 
standard. The yield of such an EPT is estimated at $4 
billion and, since it would be retrospective to July rst, 
corporations would have $2 billion to pay out of their current 
profits. 


The criticism of the EPT proposals would sound familiar 
in Britain. It is argued that EPT encourages waste and 
extravagance and makes corporations lax in granting wage 
and salary increases, over-manning factories, and so on: in 
such ways it feeds inflation and defeats its own purpose. 
Secondly, EPT is inevitably unfair as between firms that 
have been doing well in the postwar years and those that 
have been doing badly ; in the form proposed, it would be 
no more a genuine “ war” tax on defence profits than a tax 
on the automobile and housing boom of 1949-50. And, 
most serious objection of all, EPT is bound to penalise 
new and growing firms ; no practicable alternatives to the 
“base period” formula for assessment can make adequate 
allowance for their special case. Such a check to economic 
progress may be tolerable in war, but it is quite intolerable, 
the argument goes, if the nation has to settle down to a 
decade of rearmament in a time of half-peace. 
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The critics’ alternatives to EPT vary in form, but most 
commionly boil down to some kind of special increase in the 
rates of ordinary income-tax and surtax on corporation 
profits. The case has been made sufficiently well for the 
Senate probably to feel that it can put off legislation until 
January without fearing that charges of toadying to big 
business will stick, The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr 
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Snyder, has himself estimated 1950 profits at $37 billion. 
As the accompanying chart shows, this is $3 billion above 
the 1948 peak, but much of the increase was generated by 
the boom before Korea. There would be no enormity in 
letting the 1950 profits go and spending more Congressional 
time on devising a better tax than EPT for 19§1. 


* x x 


To the Victors ... 


The lame-duck session of Congress, which opens on 
November 27th and winds up in time for Christmas, was so 
badly crippled by the election results that little is expected 
of it ; as Senator Taft said when asked what it might accom- 
plish, “it can adjourn.” The real interest is in the organisa- 
tion of the new Congress in January, which will reflect the 
balance of power inside the two parties. Thanks to Senator 
Benton’s hairsbreadth victory in Connecticut, which the 
Republicans have at last conceded, the Democrats will enjoy 
— if that is the word—a majority of two. But the distribution 
of the spoils is likely to prove unusually slow work. 


There are few contenders for the posts of majority leader 
and whip left vacant by the defeat of Senator Lucas and 
Senator Myers. Since the first days of the New Deal, the 
majority leader’s function has become that of White House 
spokesman to the Senate, rather than the Senate’s to the 
President It was awkward enough for Senator Lucas at 
times. But to sponsor the President’s programme when the 
real power so clearly lies with a coalition of conservative 
Democrats and Republicans is a prospect to daunt any candi- 
date, particularly if Mr Truman is determined, as he says, 
to continue to wave the Fair Deal flag before the conserva- 
tives. The last word, among Democratic Senators, lies with 
the Southerners, but few of them would undertake to speak 
for the President, since it would earn them black marks at 
home. Mr Truman’s advocacy of Negro rights caused a 
Southern rebellion two years ago and it is still simmering. 
The most likely choice is a middle-of-the-road Democrat, 
such as Senator McFarland, of Arizona, who has voted with 
the Southerners on the race issue. 


Unlike the Labour, Agriculture, and Services Committees, 
the Foreign Relations Committee did not lose its chairman in 
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the election, but it has lost three of its Democratic members 
and will have to be recast. In 1949 the Democrats short. 
sightedly celebrated their victory by reducing tze Republican 
representation from six to five, and increasing their own 
from seven to eight. In view of Republican gains this year 
it will hardly be possible to deny them this coveted extra 
place any longer, but the candidate put forward by the 
Republican leadership is Senator Knowland, one of the 
earliest and most persistent critics of the Administration’s 
Far Eastern policy, who is even now in Formosa for a 
refresher course. Had the Democrats been less grasping 
two years ago, they might have had Senator Morse, to whom 
the place belongs by right of seniority, and who is a firm 
supporter of bi-partisanship and a close follower of Senator 
Vandenberg. 


The solitary ray of light in this picture is the announced 
intention of Senator Vandenberg, if his health continues to 
improve, to take his old place on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Already he has taken up the cudgels for Senator 
Morse. But the determination of his colleagues that the 
critics of Mr Acheson’s Pacific policy should have a spokes- 
man on the committee may be hard to overcome. 


® * a 


Men in Uniform 


The Korean fighting has shown, to the Army’s satis- 
faction, that it is not the anachronism the devotees of strategic 
bombing imagined, but as much cannot be said of the 
methods which had to be taken, in that emergency, to fill 
the ranks. One of General Marshall’s first tasks was to 
safeguard the morale of reservists by assuring them of fairer 
treatment in future. The need for experienced men meant 
that many were sent overseas, with scant warning, although 
they had jobs and dependent families which would have 
exempted younger conscripts who had never done any mili- 
tary service. Employers even began to refuse to hire 


members of the reserves who might be snatched away at any 
moment. 


Korea has thrown a hard light, not only on the injustices 
of the system, but on its inefficiencies. Service reserve rolls 
were shown to be inadequate and out of date. The dual 
reserve system, which organises some men in reserve com- 
ponents of the forces and others in the states’ National 
Guards, is being re-examined in a more critical spirit. Two 
years ago the Gray Report suggested that consolidation 
would save money and improve the quality of tra ning, but 
the National Guard was outraged at the prospect of absorp- 
tion into a federal organisation, and the report was pigeon- 
holed. There is also an evident need for reclassification of 
the reserves into two groups: men immediately available 
in a limited emergency, and those who should be ordered 
ud only in a full crisis. 


* 


A well-trained reserve is of the utmost importance in 4 
country which refuses to contemplate a large standing army, 
and one of the consequences of Korea has been to revive 
interest in Universal Military Training. .Mr Truman, who 
has unsuccessfully urged such a scheme on Congress eight 
times, argues that compulsory training for all would reduce 
the “disgraceful” rejection rate of the services, which, 
though drastically modified under the stress of war, still 


stood at 35 per cent in September. © 


In the past, the effective objections to UMT have been 
that it would militarise and corrupt the youth of the country, 
and interrupt its education. Now, military considerations 
alone seem to rule out UMT, in its proposed form, for the 
duration of the crisis. The trainees would not become part 
of the services ; they could not be sent overseas. In August 
General Bradley pointed out that the Army could not spare 
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$0000 instructors to turn out half-trained men with ‘no 
obligation to undertake regular service. What is beginning 
to be realised now is that the men, as well as the instructors, 
for UMT cannot be spared. If the services are to have 
3,000,000 men, more or less, in uniform, yearly replace- 
ments alone will take 750,000 a year, and more will be 
required during the period of expansion from the present 
level of about 2,000,000. There are only just over a million 
19-year-olds each year, reflecting the low birthrate of the 
thirties. With deferments and rejections, the margin will 
be narrow. 


Senator Johnson, who is in charge of the Senate hearings 
on UMT and conscription, and Mr Vinson, of the House 
Services Committee, would like to turn UMT into a feeder 
for the forces, civil defence, and the factories by requiring 
training of some kind for all and by sending mil:tary trainees 
into the forces for two years’ regular service. This ambitious 
plan for turning UMT into UMS—universal military service 
—is more likely to be achieved by enlarging the conscrip- 
tion net than by a new and controversial start. There 
is no doubt, as there has sometimes been in the past, that 
the Selective Service Act will be extended when it expires 
in June, but the new emphasis will lie on service, rather than 
selectivity. General Hershey, the administrator, believes that 
the Army, which alone needs conscripts at present, must 
lower its physical and mental standards even further. The 
present generous scale of defermegts for reasons of 
dependency will also have to be restricted if the Army is to 
have the men it needs in the 19-26 age group—and the 
forces strongly oppose the suggestion that the upper age 
limit should be ra'sed. The President can close some of the 
loopholes: for example, he can rule that a dependent uncle 
or aunt is no cause for exemption. But only Congress can 
authorise the conscription of veterans, which is now for- 
bidden even in the case of single men under 26, and lengthen 
the period of service from the present 21 months to the 24 
or 30 months the forces favour. 


® * ® 


Aluminium Called Up 


Cries of distress, not only from the producers and fabri- 
cators of aluminium, but from the electrical workers, have 
greeted the order that use of the metal for civilian production 
in 1951 must not exceed 65 per cent of each company’s 
average production in the first six months of 1950. This 
is the first of a series of call-up notices for metals, and the 
most stringent order yet issued by the National Production 
Authority. The makers of saucepans, ashtrays, buses, 
window-frames and fishing rods argue that the limitation is 
even severer than it appears, because consumption has been 
rising steadily throughout the year. Inventories, also, are to 
be held strictly to 60 days’ supply. But worse may lie ahead: 
the NPA is considering a complete ban on the use of 
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aluminium in non-essential products, and by next summer 


all consumption of aluminium, copper, and steel may be 
controlled. 


The excuse of the NPA is that the defence spending 
already authorised will take 30 per cent of the available 
aluminium next year and perhaps more, if further appropwia- 
tions are voted by Cougress. In fact, it is likely that most of 
the aluminium saved, at least in the first six months of 1951, 
is destined, not for aircraft and guided missiles, but for the 
neglected stockpile. Military orders are not expected to 
reach their full flow until the middle of the year, and by that 
time it is hoped that 200 million pounds of aluminium will 
have found its way into the reserve. In the second six months, 
100 million pounds is scheduled for the stockpile, with 300 
million pounds a year for the following four years bringing 
the grand total to 1.5 billion pounds. This is equal to about 
one year’s production of aluminium in the United States at 
present capacity working, and some businessmen fear such 
a rate of hoarding will pinch the arms programme as well 
as the housewife. 


* 


Not all the stockpile will be at the expense of the nation’s 
saucepans and cigarette foil. The Aluminium Company of 
America—the industry’s giant and consequently the target 
of the trust-busters—has at last been asked to put to use idle 
facilities which in six months’ time should be producing 
about 158 million pounds a year for the government. The 
rest of the idle capacity has already been taken up by smaller 
producers. Expansion of the domestic industry—largely at 
government expense—was the alternative favoured by the 
aluminium industry when the government was debating 
whether it should accept an offer from the Aluminium Com- 
pany of Canada of 440 million pounds for the stockpile over 
the next three years. The offer was allowed to lapse last 
month, after long consideration, on the ground that too little 
would be delivered in the first year and that, if waiting there 
must be it would be preferable to wait for the expansion of 
the home industry. Meanwhile the industry may wish it 
had not protested quite so vigorously against the Canadian 
purchase for, although the fabricators are the immediate 
victims of the cut in consumption, the producers will find the 
supply of ingots to the stockpile less profitable than the pro- 
duction of prefabricated shapes for furniture and insulation. 


® x * 


In the Governor’s Mansion 


After see-sawing for a week, the Michigan governorship 
has been decided, for the moment at least, in favour of the 
incumbent Democrat, Mr Mennen Williams. The Republi- 
can candidate, in Florida celebrating the victory he was told 
he had won, is expected to demand a recount. He would 
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certainly be justified in doing so, for the check of the elec- 
tion returns found confusion and irregularity in practically 
every one. Mr Williams owes his present majority of 1,152 
votes to the discovery that, in one polling district, ballots 
which had been counted in favour of the Republican candi- 
date had actually been cast in favour of coloured margarine. 
Even if Governor Williams eventually loses, he has done 
much better than might have been expected in what has 
turned out to be a Republican year. This is a tribute to 
his constructive record and to the positive campaign he 
_ fought. Governor Lausche’s victory in Ohio, in spite of the 


Republican triumph in the senatorial contest there, can be. 


explained in the same way ; in addition he very wisely dis- 
sociated himself from the inadequate candidate and violent 
attack with which his party tried to defeat Senator Taft. The 
Democrats also managed to hold the Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island governorships, and came near to winning in 
Pennsylvania, where their candidate was a young man with 
a reputation for exposing Republican corruption in Phila- 
delphia. 

Elsewhere the Democrats can find no more cause for self- 
congratulation in the gubernatorial results than in the Con- 
gressional—rather less, in fact, since control of the governor’s 
mansion carries with it the long-term advantage of con- 
trolling state patronage. Not even the magic of the Roose- 
velt name—Mr James Roosevelt had little else to conjure 
with—could defeat Governor Warren in California. There 
was no hope of defeating either Mr Dewey in New York or 
the Democratic candidates in the seven southern states where 
governors were being elected this year. But-in Nevada and 
Arizona (where their candidate was a woman), the Democrats 
lost governorships while winning senatorial fights. Both of 
these states are normally Democratic strongholds, as are 
New Mexico and Maryland. In the last two, the Democratic 
defeat is blamed on local civil wars in the party organisations. 
Governor Bowles, too, might have won in Connecticut if he 
had not had a Socialist opponent as well as a Republican. 
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As things now stand, the Republicans won 6 of the 3 
State governorships which came up this year and lost none 
so that they now hold 2 in all to the Democrats’ 23, instead 
of 19 to 29. The pendulum swung farther than in the 
senatorial contests, but the moral is the same: where the 
Democrats had a united party, a good candidate and a clear 


record, they usually did well ; where they lost, it was often 
their own fault. 


Shorter Notes 


The cotton farmer cannot lose and the government cannot 
win. This year’s short crop has enabled all the surplus 
cotton in the government’s store to be sold at a profit, 
amounting to about $50 million. All of this must be 
returned to the cotton farmers, even though, if there had 
been a loss, all taxpayers would have had to foot the bill. 


% 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, losing “ Fannie 
Mae” (the Federal National Mortgage Association) to the 
Housing Finance Agency, has lost one of its chief sources 
of revenue. In order to get back on a self-sustaining basis, 
it is raising its interest rate on business loans from 4 to 5 per 
cent and is making a charge for processing al loan applica- 
tions. Administrative expenses are also to be reduced, by 
about a third, to $11 million a year. 


¥ 


The Commodity Credit Corporation, which bought 
600,000 tons of sugar from Cuba last August to convince 
hoarding Americans that there was no shortage of sugar, 
was so successful that it has been left with half the emergency 
purchase on its plate. It is now trying to sell it for export, 
but not much interest is being shown in the trade. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Shaking Down in the UN Army 


(From a Correspondent lately in Korea) 


O the United Nations soldier who happened to be British, 
grinding his way up a country that apparently begins in 
the trop:cs and ends in the Arctic, the climate was not the 
only aspect of Korea full of upsetting contrasts. From that 
August day when the Ceylon and Unicorn put him ashore 
at Pusan—with a Negro ragtime band competing exuberantly 
with the Argylls’ pipes—his relations with his American 
opposite number presented many situations that were not 
in the book. They caused little friction, but many mis- 
understandings. The last months of fighting have brought 
the Tommy and Doughboy closer ; nothing, however, will 
eradicate a few firm impressions, of which the least harmful 
is the conviction that the opposite number lives in the one 
case on tea, in the other on coca-cola. 


The men of the 27th Brigade who were Britain’s first, 
and it must be agreed belated, contribution to Korea were 
for the most part too young to have served with Americans 
in the previous war, and there were few Americans with 
European experience among the base troops at the time. 
Both sides watched with professional criticism the two quite 
incompatible conceptions of discipline. The cultivated 
American slouch and the casual acceptance of orders seemed 
bizarre to the British. The crisp regimental way the British 
“square-bashed ” round the docks (showing off, as was 
natural and proper) and maintained drill-order even in that 
American free-for-all, the “chow line” was a constant 
wonder to the Americans. These were superficial differences, 
possibly symptomatic of something more basic. For all that, 
on the CO of the Middlesex Regiment the initial welcome 
to the war produced a shattering effect in the first five 
minutes. He was approached by a correspondent at the 
foot of the gangway. “ Hi, Colonel,” said the correspondent, 
“What’s your strength, would you say ? Which sector you 
heading for? And when do you figure on reaching the 
line ?” The scandalised officer, shaken beyond articulation, 
could only make threatening gestures and gaze wildly around 
for MPs. ‘“ Why, Colonel,” said the correspondent, baffled, 
“I don’t get it. If you don’t want to talk, I guess I'll have 
to go ask the General.” Which he did, and, of course, 
teceived every satisfaction. It was many wecks before the 
British adjusted themselves with a violent effort to a casual 
system of security that seemed—as they would proclaim in 
amaze—fantastically lax. 


Yanks and Limeys 


It was inevitable that to the British every American soldier 
was a Yank, even if he chanced to come from Georgia ; 
likewise Limey was a generic epithet even for the soldier 
wearing the bonnet of the Argylls. It implied no sort of 
oe t. That was reserved for later, when the =o 

verse methods of campaigning became apparent. For a 
long time it had been tn that the Americans and 
the North Koreans were fighting two wholly different wars 
on the same piece of land. The American Army, with its 
vast technological and industrial resources, has probably 
always been the most road-bound fighting force in the 
world ; many of the early disasters were due to that simple 
fact : the American soldier, anchored immovably to his jeep 
or his weapons-carrier, was ee against the uninhibited 
North Koreans, who swarmed invisibly among the hills 


around. One of the first actions of the British troops on 
arrival in Korea was to look around at the steep slopes 
and shoulders of the mountains, decide that it was no worse 
than the New Territories of Hongkong in which they had 
been training, and resolve that the only way to fight North 
Koreans was to get in among the hills after them. They 
paraded, in their first assembly-camp near Kyongsan, with 
experimental variations of battle equipment. Passing 
Americans stared in compassionate amazement at the 
clanking load of picks and arms and entrenching-tools and 
assorted ironmongery borne by one small soldier. In their 
army, they explained, all the oddments went in the truck. 


Mutual Respect 


On one such occasion an American master-sergeant arrived 
to demonstrate the new 3.5 rocket-launcher, the “ better 
bazooka,” that has proved itself possibly the best anti-tank 
weapon in existence. Among the many virtues claimed for 
it by the sergeant was not only its lightness, but its destruc- 
tibility. “‘ For when you have to run out on the fight,” he 
said, “ you can smash it to bits by jumping on it.” “ When 
you have to do what?” asked the British CO politely. 
“When you have to quit. When you get cut off.” The 
British officer went through the motions of a man who has 
not heard aright, and finally explained that he was not 
developing his plans on the initial assumption of quitting, 
and that he had always been taught that if you were cut 
off it meant equally that you had cut off the cutters-off, 
and so on. Two fundamentally conflicting attitudes were 
exposed and, in that interlude, not resolved. It was not 
until later that a basis of mutual respect was reached for 
two widely differing approaches to the soldier’s trade. 

From the start the brigade subsisted almost wholly on the 
American economy. The transport—very soon to be known, 
as part of the process of linguistic infiltration, as “ transporta- 
tion ”’—was mainly American ; the bren-carrier turned out 
to be conspicuously a failure on Korean roads. The British 
soldier had to accustom himself immediately to American 
food, which is to say “ Chow.” The first impression of the 
American C-Ration was, inevitably, of extravagant opulence 
and luxury, with its Christmas-stocking variety of compressed 
essences and canned fruit and cigarettes and toilet-paper 
and plastic gadgets. Very soon it was felt thdt its very luxe 
was cloying; the smart tins of veal-and-spaghetti were 
abominable eaten cold, and many soldiers were heard to 
appeal for the return of the less exciting, but more solid, 
“Compo” packs. The only British supplement was tea, 
and that was late arriving. A squad of Clydeside Jocks 
crouching in a Korean orchard, trying to do a traditional 
brew-up with little bags of coffee-essence, dried milk and 
concentrated sugar, was one of the more heartrending spec- 
tacles of the war. 

In view of the deplorable confusion that appears to have 
arisen in the matter of winter clothing-issue to the British 
troops, it is remarkable to recall the open-handed, almost 
profligate lavishness of the American quartermastering. The 
American uniforms were , and the supply apparently 


inexhaustible. A man had only to apply at the stores or 
replacement-depét for any article of clothing and it was 
readily available in what seemed to be limitless quantity. 
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In the early days, when our representation was infinitesimal 
—two battalions alone—it was hard for the British soldier to 
escape the feeling that he was lost in the crowd, and his 
presence unnoticed by the world. For many of the first 
weeks the British brigade did, in fact, work completely with- 
out publicity. This was not due, as was felt, to a deliberate 
American policy of playing-down ; it was at least largely 
caused by the British command’s excessive resistance to 
publicity, to a half-hearted and inadequate PRO system that 
was the most bleakly minimum concession—and, of course, 
to the fact that the British saw practically no significant 
action for a long time. Yet there were Commandos at the 
Inchon-Kimpo operation, and their presence was about the 
only aspect of that boisterous invasion that was kept pro- 
digiously secret, for what reason no one ever knew. 


The British, now reinforced, and with a core of Korean 
veterans, have taken their correct place as an important cog 
in the UN machine. What difficulties and incompatibilities 
there were have probably been largely ironed-out by the 
spiritually welding experience of shared battle. The problem 
of solidifying the structure of a United Nations Army has not 
been solved, but at least it has been attacked. It is now 
left to the late starters—the Turks, the Siamese, the Greeks— 
to recognise the difficulties and curiosities of being a minority 
group in the all-American way. 


Uno Plans for Peace 


LTHOUGH the UN General Assembly at the begin- 
ning of this month passed Mr Acheson’s “ United 
Action for Peace” resolution, it is as busy as ever with ways 
and means of preserving peace. This is hardly surprising, 
since Uno is at the moment confronted with a genuine case 
of aggression—in the western sense of the word—by the 
Chinese Communists in Korea and by a mythical aggression 
committed, according to the: Chinese Communists, by the 
Americans in Formosa. If El Salvador has its way, aggression 
in Tibet will be added to the list. The discussion of Korea 
and Formosa is greatly complicated by the problem of 
Chinese representation at Uno ; and it has been delayed by 
the leisurely journey to Lake Success of a delegation from the 
Peking Government. 


At the moment the General Assembly is ab!e to leave both 
Korea and Formosa in the hands of the Security Council. It 
has not yet been asked to consider Korea, and its Political 
Committee has relegated Formosa to the bottom of its 
agenda, in order to run no risk of prejudicing by a rash or 
hasty word the extremely difficult negotiations about to begin 
in the Security Council. The Assembly has, therefore, been 
able to relieve its feelings on the general subject of aggression 
by passing a bewildering number of resolutions, all designed 
to help in preserving peace and unmasking aggressors. 


Attempts to Define Aggression 


The anti-Soviet majority in the Assembly has probably 
been spurred on by the persistence with which the Russians 
have put up their peace plan and by the feeling that 
if it is knocked down—as it has been—something must be 
put up in its place. The Soviet peace plan contains the 
familiar proposals of a one-third reduction of armaments, 
the prohibition of atomic weapons without—in the western 
view—any adequate safeguards and controls, and the 
condemnation of war propaganda. The Assembly’s counter- 
move to this last point is a resolution which condemns 
propaganda against peace and includes in its condemna- 
tion “ measures tending to isolate peoples from any contact 
with the outside world.” In a “ Peace*through Deeds ” reso- 
lution passed on November 17th, the Assembly called on 
member states to demonstrate by their deeds their will to 
achieve peace, and proposed a gradual reduction of arma- 
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ments through a system of United Nations supervision and 
control. 


The Assembly has also been anxious to place on the recorq 
some cut and dried definitions which will enab!e jt more 
easily to counter the maddening Communist evasion and 
double-talk which confuses all discussion of breaches of the 
peace. The “ Peace through Deeds ” resolution, for instance 
carefully includes in its definition of aggression the fomenting 
of civil strife in the interests of a foreign power. This typi- 
cally Communist form of attack by proxy was not included 
in the five-point definition of aggression, based on the Sovie; 
proposals to the League of Nations in 1933, for which the 
Soviet Union has been unsuccessfully seeking support in 
the present Assembly. 


Another resolution accepted by the Assembly on the 
“Duties of States in the event of the outbreak of hosti}j- 
ties ” is designed to provide yet another means of fixing the 
guilt for any aggression. In the words of the Jugoslay 
Foreign Minister, who originally proposed it, it “ enriches 
the existing arsenal of struggle against aggression with a new 
weapon.” His particular motive in proposing it must have 
been the fear of an invasion of Jugoslavia by Soviet satellites 
which would be proclaimed to all the world as a Jugoslav 
attack on the satellites The original Jugoslav plan was felt 
to place too much reliance on the good faith of the aggressor ; 
and in its final form the resolution laid down, among other 
things. that warring states must, within twenty-four hours of 
the outbreak of hostilities, announce their willingness, if the 
enemy will do the same, to order a cease-fire and withdraw 
any invading troops. They will also invite the Peace Observa- 
tion Commission (set up as part of the Acheson plan) to 
examine the situation on the spot. In this way it is hoped 
speedily to unmask the aggressor, protect the victim and 
invoke the UN machinery for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes. 


Yet one more design for peace has been before the 
Assembly—Mr Trygve Lie’s 20-year, 10-point peace plan 
for which he sought support in the capitals of the four great 
powers during his “ peace mission ” last spring. The propo- 
sals in this plan include periodic high-level meetings of the 
Security Council, a new attempt to set up an international 
armed force, a new effort to control armaments and atomic 
energy, universal membership of Uno and technical assistance 
to under-developed areas. Mr Vyshinsky made a bitter 
personal attack on Mr Lie and asserted that his peace plan 
had first been approved in Washington, London and Paris 
“by that whole company of plotters against peace”. He 
announced that the Soviet Union was willing to join in high 
level meetings of the Security Council provided Communist 
China was given a seat. But the Assembly decisively rejected 
a Soviet resolution which set forth the conditions for Soviet 
co-operation in the Lie plan. Instead it approved a resolution 
put forward by nine of the smaller states, which called on 
the various organs of the United Nations to carry out a study 
of Mr Lie’s memorandum. 


Tito’s Liberalism 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN JUGOSLAVIA] 


“ SoctaLIsm before democracy ” was the guiding principle of 
Tito’s revolution in Jugoslavia at the end of the war. This 
principle was strictly followed as long as Jugoslavia was on 
good terms with the Soviet Union. But since the break 
with the Cominform, and particularly in the past. twelve 
months, Jugoslav leaders seem to have modified their ideas 
about revolutionary change ; and today the principle 1s 
“ socialism with democracy,” or rather, in Tito’s own words, 
“ socialist democracy.” This new aim has resulted in many 
changes which are claimed to be of a liberalising nature. 


The first indication of a change of policy was when it 
became apparent early this year that Jugoslavs were being 
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allowed much greater freedom of speech than they had 
enjoyed since the war. Criticism of the regime, or consorting 
with foreigners from the west was no longer a reason. for 
putting people in gaol. Rankovic’s secret police had clearly 
received a new directive. The Jugoslavs, great talkers and 
confirmed critics of authority, have taken full advantage of 
this new freedom. Yet freedom of speech is still not 
unrestricted ; Jugoslavia’s best known satirist Copic, who used 
the new freedom to write witty and biting articles on the 
regime’s policy in general, has recently been severely repri- 
manded in a public speech by Tito and in two articles in the 
official newspaper Borba. It seems that criticism is free only 
up toa point. It is also certain that this freedom is not 
extended to supporters of the Cominform. 


The most extensive change in economic and political life, 
which has been developing throughout this year, was 
launched in February and March by a series of laws pro- 
viding for the decentralisation of the greater part of govern- 
ment control. As a result the central government in Belgrade 
now retains direct control only of the Ministry of the Interior 
(security and police), foreign affairs, economic planning, and 
defence. Almost everything else, including education, heavy 
and light industry, agriculture, food, internal trade, and even 
a great part of foreign trade is being handed over to the 
governments of the six federal republics which make up 
Jugoslav:a. In these matters the central government’s power 
is reduced to direction through co-ordinating committees. 
The process of devolution is still going on as ministries and 
committees are set up in the provincial capitals to deal with 
the new responsibilities. 


Learning From Mistakes 


Decentralisation has coincided with an economic crisis 
resulting from the difficulties of the past two years, the strain 
of the extensive Five-Year Plan, and this year’s disastrous 
harvest. Measures dealing with the economic emergency 
are designed to fit the new. ideas. A law of October gth 
handed over the responsibility of price-fixing for consumer 
goods to the local authorities. Its aim is to bring down prices 
within the reach of the lower paid workers. A new measure 
announced in September abolished the system—originally 
copied from the Soviet Union—of special privileges to pur- 
chase food and consumer goods from the “ diplomatic shops ” 
which had been enjoyed by all high-ranking state employees. 
It has also been announced that certain enterprises belonging 
to small artisans (including some hotels) which had been 
nationalised are to be given back to private enterprise. The 
reason for this latter move seems to be to promote efficiency, 
and there is no indication that private enterprise is to be 
re-established in bigger concerns. But it is obvious that 
in the highest Jugoslav communist circles there has been a 
reaction against excessive and too rapid socialisation, and 
against many aspects of state organisation which were copied 
directly from the Soviet Union. ‘Our party,” said Tito to 
parliament on June 26th last, “had too many illusions, and 
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was too uncritical in taking and replanting here everything 
that was being done in the USSR, even those things that 
were not in harmony. with our specific conditions or in the 
spirit of Marxism-Leninism.” It is also claimed that 
decentralisation and the measures that have followed it will 
make government more democratic ; it will break up the 
unwieldy over-centralised bureaucratic control of Belgrade, 
and more of the ordinary people, either through local com- 
mittees or administrative posts, will be brought to take part 
in responsible decisions of government. In the speech quoted 
above, Tito claimed that decentralisation “is not only 
democratic, but has inherent in it the seeds of withering 
away not only of centralism, but of the state in general as a 
machine of force.” 


Workers’ Control of Industry 


Another essential part of this process is the handing over 
of the control of industry to the workers. A law passed in 
June stated that factories, mines, transport, commercial, 
agricultural, forestry, communal and other enterprises should 
be run by elected workers’ councils—the councils to be 
elected by secret, direct and equal ballot of all workers of 
the enterprise. The new system prescribed by the law is 
highly complicated, but it allows lists for the whole council 
to be put forward by “ the trade union branch or a defined 
number of workers,” depending on the size of the enter- 
prise. The voter then exercises his choice between these 
lists. The councils.are elected for one year, and only one- 
third of their members may be put up for re-election ; they 
sit every six weeks and deal with planning, finance, general 
conditions and the appointment of a management board. It 
is this latter smaller, separate body on which sit both a 
chairman and a manager as well as technical representatives 
which is responsible for the day-to-day running of the 
enterprise. Workers’ councils had to be elected all over the 
country by last September. They are only just beginning 
to work and it has yet to be established that the system 
can be both democratic and efficient in practice. 


Another change of equal importance, which is more in 
line with the interpretation of democracy as it is understood 
in the West, is the projected reform of the criminal code. 
For some months past, a committee under the chairmanship of 
Moshe Pijade has been engaged in recodyfing the laws. The 
present criminal code is based on that of the Soviet Union. 
It allows great powers to the political executive (which is 
apove the law) and to the public prosecutor, who is in a 
privileged position compared with the defenders of the 
accused. It also allows powers of arbitrary arrest and 
punishment outside the competence of the courts for certain 
“‘ administrative ” and political offences. It is this which 
makes the Minister of the Interior with his secret police 
such a sinister and powerful figure in the communist states 
that have adopted the Soviet system of justice. It is claimed 
that the reformed Jugoslav code will liberalise both law and 
justice ; that the executive will be subordinated to the law, 
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the power of the public prosecutor diminished, and admini- 
stration of justice taken out of the hands of ignorant or 
prejudiced amateurs (as may be the case in Peoples’ Courts) 
and the powers of arbitrary arrest and punishment with- 
drawn. Laws embodying these proposals are to be laid 
before parliament next spring, and in the meantime the 
proposals are being debated all over Jugoslavia. But, as in the 
case of freedom of speech, there appears to be a line beyond 
which Jugoslav leaders are not prepared to liberalise the 
laws. They have been careful to tell the public that 
Jugoslavia is still a revolutionary state and measures will be 
taken to prevent any subversive activity designed to overthrow 
the state. Much will depend on how this is interpreted. 


Can these changes be made effective, and what is their 
real purpose ? Both questions are difficult to answer. The 
changes have been launched at a time of serious crisis, and 
they may be designed to distract attention from that crisis. 
They will certainly be affected by internal economic con- 
ditions in the next twelve months. If Jugoslavia receives 
sufficient credit, food and consumer goods to maintain or 
improve the present standard of living, it is possible that 
Jugoslav vitality will make some success of the new system. 
If present economic conditions—stark beyond anything in 
our western experience—are allowed to deteriorate, it is 
most unlikely that the government will be able to make a 
success of liberalisation. 


Relations with the Church 


It has been alleged that the Jugoslav government has 
launched these measures as a sop to Anglo-American opinion, 
because they must have economic aid. This has been 
roundly repudiated by Jugoslav leaders themselves, who point 
out that few of the measures have much in common with 
western democracy. They claim that the changes should be 
taken for what they are intended—measures against the evils 
' of bureaucracy of the type that has developed in the Soviet 
‘Union, and as an interpretation of orthodox communism 
applied to present conditions in Jugoslavia. There are few 
signs so far that the new ideas can be applied to the basic 
problem of the relationship between church and state in 
Jugoslavia. It is probable that the regime would welcome 
some kind of modus vivendi with the Catholic Church which 
remains implacably hostile to Communism, in spite of the 
“ socialist democracy” which is the present aim and policy 
of Tito’s government. 

The question of the release of Archbishop Stepinac has 
been raised on several occasions lately by American visitors 
to Jugoslavia. The official Jugoslav point of view appears to 
be that he could be released—as other prisoners con- 
demned on similar convictions have already been released— 
but that he cannot be allowed to become Archbishop of 
Zagreb which would be the automatic result of his un- 
conditional release. Yet even if some kind of compromise 
on this question is eventually reached—which seems possible 
—this is a special issue and it is unlikely that any of the 
churches in Jugoslavia—Catholic, Protestant, Orthodox or 
Moslem—will be allowed any increase in independence. 


Warnings from ECE 


TE Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) published 
en Sunday its economic bulletin for the second quarter of 
1950. In a world where it has become the fashion to blame 
rearmament and the raw materials boom for frustrating an 
atherwise smooth recovery in Europe after devaluation, it is 
refreshing to hear someone saying that all was not quite right 
even before the Korean war broke out. This is what the 
ECE has said in a gentle but well-documented way. 


Since the devaluations in September, 1949, European gold 
and dollar balances have risen by $1.35 billion, and, further- 
more, have rigen more steeply in the second than the first 
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quarter of this year. But this, the ECE points out, cannot 
be taken at its attractive face value. 


In the first place, about three-quarters of the increase has 
been in assets held by the United Kingdom, and include a 
substantial net contribution of gold and dollars by the outer 
sterling area during the first half of the year. Second, 
though total exports from western European countries have 
increased by about 10 per cent since the end of 1949, the 
rate of increase has flattened off considerably. For ten major 
west European countries total exports in the last quarter of 


Vo_umMe or Exports OF TEN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES ANp 
THE UNITED STATES BY AREA OF DESTINATION 
Index Numbers—October 1948 to March 1949~— 1090 














Ten European Countries (a) United States 
Area of Origin nprnennatee ers 
1949 1950 149 =| (1950 
ene | — ——— poveieinaen rere a 
Area of Destination | April- | 4th | Ist | 2nd April-! 4th | lst | 2nd 
| Sept.| Qtr | Qtr. | Qtr. | Sept.) Qtr. | Qtr. Qtr 
9 iene i ——— 7 
NE es saat ew ans 106 | 126 | 133 | 139 | 102 91 $1 $1 
United States ............ 7 | 120 | 286 | 122 |... | ... oz es 
Other countries of the Westn | { 
Hemisphere ........... & 114 (110 (lll | 97 91 8 10] 
Rest of World ........... 103 107 107 —-:110 106 94 80 78 
Toran Exports .......... 101 115 | 121 | 125 100 89 #1 6 
' 
” Seusces : The figures have -been taken from national statistics. | Note.—It has been 
assumed that changes in the export prices of each of the countries included in the tabi 


were identical for each of the areas of destination. (a) Belgium-Luxemburg, Denmark, 


France, western zones of Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland 
and United Kingdom. 


1949 were 14 per cent higher than the rate for the first three 
quarters ; but in the first quarter of 1950 they increased only 
a further 6 per cent, and in the second quarter by 4 per cent. 
This trend is even more marked in exports to the United 
States and other Western Hemisphere countries. After an 
increase of nearly two-thirds in the last quarter of 1949 over 
the first three quarters, they actually dropped in the first 
quarter of 1950 by 4 per cent, though they rose again slightly 
in the second quarter by 6 per cent to the United States and 
I per cent to the rest of the Western Hemisphere. 


Simultaneously, Europe’s terms of trade with the rest of 
the world have deteriorated since devaluation by about 10-15 
per cent. British import prices had risen by nearly 20 per 
cent by the middle of 1950, and, while export prices gener- 
ally have risen slightly, they still remain well below the price 
before devaluation. The ECE thus concludes that the 
increased cost of imports in relation to the value of exports 
has roughly offset the relative increase in the volume of 
exports as compared with the volume of imports. 


All of which casts a somewhat depressing shadow over 
the encouraging increase in Europe’s gold and dollar 
balances. The ECE attributes the steepening rise in the 
second quarter not at all to a faster improvement in current 
trade, but partly to an unexplained increase in the net balance 
in services, and partly to some modest rise in American 
Government aid over the first quarter. On the gencral 
improvement since devaluation, its conclusions are equally 
reserved. Over a third appears to be due, not to increased 
exports but to reduced imports ; taking the same ten western 
European countries, their total imports from the United 
States and Canada, which in the third quarter of 1949 were 
$1.3 billion, were cut in the second quarter of sg, “tied to 
$750 million. But beyond this, the ‘finds that it‘cannot 
fully account for the actual increase in gold and dollar balances 
by developments on either side of the current account, and 
it is convinced that a further important element has been 
the stemming of capital flight, and even the homing instincts 
of flight capital from Europe by strengthened confidence in 
European currencies. 5 

But if the ECE has reservations about the past, it has 
worse for the future. It finds that the. deterioration 0 


Europe’s terms of trade up to the middle of 1950 has been 
almost entirely the result of devaluation, and is scarcely & 
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women matter... 
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When we are about to advertise a product that appeals 
to women, we prefer to hear what women think about it 
before we burst into print. 


We go about it in the practical way. We appoint a panel—of 
teen-agers if it’s a teen-age product ; mothers and mothers-to-be if 
it’s a baby product and so on. They start by discussing activities 
related to the product rather than the product itself, but what comes 
out of their talk is vital stuff from our point of view—likes and 
dislikes, spontaneous criticism, suggestions and ideas and 
comparisons with competitive products. 


It is intended merely to provide us with an indication of possible 
pitfalls and of issues that should be explored more thoroughly. 
Sometimes it serves only to confirm what we know already, but 
occasionally it reveals an unexpected need for deeper \ 
forms of market research. 
Always it gives us and our clients a better understanding of the 
people who buy the product and that in itself is an encouraging 
factor towards successful advertising. 





F. C. PRITCHARD, WOOD 
AND PARTNERS LIMITED 
Advertising and Public Relations 


25 Savile Row, London, W.1 
Telephone: Regent 7080 
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YOUR 
EARNING POWER 








SAVING 
POWER 





Here are the various scales upon which families live, 
starting at the bottom with absolute destitution, running 
up to the peak of luxury. Some place along that line every 
family in the world can be found. 


Two things hold up the family circle. One is income 
from savings, property, investments: but for most of us 
income from this source is small. The big thing that keeps 
the family circle high is income from our own earning 


power. 


Some day death or old age destroys income from 
earning power, and the family circle falls down the scale 
from luxuries and comforts to a point where it is caught 


and held by the income from savings and investments. 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
LIFE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 


1887 INSURANCE 


DESTITUTION 


YOUR 
FAMILY 
CIRCLE 


Isn’t that a true picture of every man’s situation ? 


WHAT MINIMUM INCOME WILL BE NEEDED 
WHEN YOUR , “EARNING POWER” STOPS? 


Let us help you solve this problem—and remember, 
that by seeking our advice you are not placing yourself 
under any obligation to accept it. 


Our Guaranteed Income policies secure Income Tax 
concessions—can you afford to ignore them and the other 
benefits available ? 


For further information post the enquiry form below to— 


ASSETS EXCEED 
£100,000,000 


INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY 


City Branch: 


Without any obligation on my 
part I would welcome sug- 
gestions on the most econ- 
omical way of replacing in- 
come from “ Earning Power.” 


ADDRESS 


MARRIED OR SINGLE 


NAME ............ 


meee eee eee eee=-—-- MOORGATE HALL, 153, MOORGATE, E.C.2 -2n2nnnn nn nn nena --= 
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taste of what has and is to come as a result of the boom in 
raw materials. The increasing cost of Europe’s raw material 
imports has been. discussed at length elsewhere. While on 
the export prospects, ECE confirms the general fear that 
not only will the value of Europe’s exports not rise to any- 
thing like the same extent, but their volume will be reduced 
by the demands of rearmament and the shortages of raw 
materials. 

In a general survey of industrial production, Eastern 
Europe—according to its own figures—acquits itself best. 
In the second quacter of this year the value of industrial 
output as a whole was 10 per cent above the corresponding 
quarter last year. But in all the Eastern European countries, 
including the Soviet Union, output was claimed to be well 
over 20 per cent higher, the single exception being Jugo- 
slavia, “ which has met with special difficulties,” particularly 
in finding the money to pay for its raw material imports. 
An interesting reflection on the trend in “socialist ” 
economies is the marked shift of production towards heavy 
industries even, as in Russia, at the expense of falling short 
of production targets for consumption goods. 


Into the Laager 


[FROM OUR JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENT] 


“A MILLION new enemies” was the Johannesburg Star’s 
terse comment on the Malan-Havenga agreement to take 
the civilised, urbanised coloured people off the voters’ roll. 
What are the forces driving the Nationalists, and now their 
Afrikaner Party allies also, into taking the grave risk of a 
“united front ” of Indians, coloureds and natives—9,000,000 
people—against the 2,500,000 whites in South Africa ? The 
easy answer is party political advantage. The United Party 
in 1948 polled almost 90,000 more votes than the 
Nationalists. The Government is still a minority one and 
needs all the seats it can get. With the coloureds off the 
common roll, the Nationalists might win eight seats in the 
Cape—a net gain of four, even if the proposed four European 
representatives of the coloured community in the House of 
Assembly voted with the Opposition. The same motive was 
at work in granting South-West Africa six seats in the Union 
ns which the Nationalists felt sure of winning, and 


But the real truth lies deeper. The Cape natives were 
taken off the common roll in 1936. Dr Malan’s followers 
said then that this was only a “ first instalment” and that 
the next logical step was to do the same to the coloureds. 
Mr Havenga stands to gain nothing politically from virtually 
disfranchising the coloureds. He hesitated for two and a 
half years before taking the plunge. By doing so he has 
incurred much odium and his motive must have been strong. 


; It is. He believes with the Nationalists that to preserve 
white supremacy” there must be an entirely new pattern. 
He discounts the risk of a non-European united front, 
because he thinks that is coming anyway. The whites are 
retiring into their laager ; the age of compromise is nearly 
ended. White southern Africa is at last face to face with the 
basic problem of disparity of numbers. Even in Southern 
desia, it is proposed to raise the qualifications for the 
vote: a different method to achieve the same end, which 
is to keep non-Europeans out of politics. 


In the Union, the position is complicated by the 
Nationalists’ desire for a quick accession of political strength, 
a reflection of their determination to stay in power over their 
white opponents as well as over the non-Europeans. To 
disfranchise the coloureds will mean tampering with the 
constitution. But the constitution has already been criticised 
by Dr Malan as something foisted on South Africa by 
Britain. Another part of the constitution prevents a still 
further loading of the rural against the urban vote. The 
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Minister of the Interior, Dr Donges, nevertheless told the 
Cape Nationalist congress at Kimberley that the Government 
was “considering” giving the platteland more political 
power. 


Some Cape delegates to the national convention in 1908 
hoped that after union the Cape non-European franchise 
would be extended to the other provinces. When the South 
Africa Bill was debated in the House of Commons, the 
Colonial Under-Secretary, Colonel Seely, confidently 
repeated this hope, declaring it inconceivable that the con- 
trary would happen and the Cape non-Europeans be dis- 
franchised. The Union constitution prohibited a change in 
the non-European franchise save by a two-thirds majority in 
Parliament, with both Houses sitting together. General 
Hertzog at least scrupulously observed the two-thirds 
majority, working years to secure it before taking the Cape 
Natives off the common roll, in 1936. Dr Malan and Mr 
Havenga, however, now propose to ignore that provision in 
their treatment of the coloureds. 


Their excuse is that as the coloureds will be put on a 
communal roll and not stricken off altogether, the constitu- 
tion is not being violated. But a Supreme Court ruling 
(Ndlwana v. Hofmeyr) laid down that even if people taken 
off the common roll were given other political rights in com- 
pensation, such an action still required a two-thirds majority 


-in Parliament. The judgment was delivered by Judge- 


President van Zyl, with the concurrence of two other judges, 
one of whom was Mr Justice Centlivres, the present Chief 
Justice of the Union. , 


Mr. Havenga’s Broken Pledges 


Dr Malan, and still more Mr Havenga, are also breaking 
former personal pledges. Before General Hertzog took the 
Cape natives off the roll, he assured the coloureds that they 
would not be next. Dr Malan joined in that assurance. 
When Dr Malan changed his mind, General Hertzog accused 
him of “disloyalty and faithlessness.” Because of the 
Nationalists’ volte face, General Hertzog issued a new assur- 
ance to the coloureds, on behalf of the Fusion Government. 
Dr Malan was not a member of that Government, and so 
was, of course, not bound by the new assurance ; but Mr 
Havenga was, and he actually helped to draft the document. 
Now Mr Havenga has joined Dr Malan in repudiating all 
past promises. 


The Nationalists think General Hertzog was chicken- 
hearted. They believe that a higher principle than past 
promises of constitutionally “entrenched clauses ” demands 
that there must be no halfway house. That higher principle 
is “ white supremacy.” 


General Hertzog regarded the coloureds as belonging 
with the Europeans. The coloureds, unlike the natives, have 
no language or culture they can call their own. The Euro- 
peans helped beget them, and they have taken everything 
they have, little as that is, from the European side. But they 
are still coloured, and that is enough for the Nationalists. 
There is, as in the old republics, to be no equality, not even 
a vestige, between white and non-white in Church or State. 
At the same time, the platteland is to be entrenched as the 
chief seat of political power among the whites themselves, as 
was also the case in Kruger’s day. 


This drive back into the past is a deliberate and conscious 
retreat from present realities: the rapid movement of popula- 
tion away from the rural to the urban areas, the emergence 
of an industrial proletariat, the awakening of the non- 
Europeans to political and other grievances. But the greatest 
reality of all is the disparity of numbers between black and 
white, and in regard to it the other white communities in 
southern Africa are sharing in the retreat to some degree. If 
ordinary political democracy is inapplicable even in the long 
run to a multi-racial society, then the Nationalists, in taking 
away the ordinary vote from all non-Europeans, are being 
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perfectly logical. They may even have something to put in 
its place. But so far they have shown no evidence of that, 
and the vacuum may be filled with revolution. 


Transport South of the 


Sahara 


Tue African Transport Conference which has just ended 
after some three weeks of deliberation in Johannesburg has 
not achieved any spectacular success. But this was hardly 
to be expected of it ; at least another useful exchange of views 
has taken place. The conference was the successor to the 
Lisbon conference of May iast year and the less formal 
meeting in Paris in February, sponsored by the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation (OEEC). Represen- 
tatives were present from Britain, France, Portugal, Belgium, 
South Africa, Southern and Northern Rhodesia, the British 
East African High Commission, the British High Commission 
in Southern Africa, Nyasaland, Angola, Mocambique, French 
Equatorial Africa, Madagascar and the Belgian Congo. 
Observers were also invited from the United States—the 
American ambassador in South Africa—from the Inter- 
national Bank and from OEEC. 


Two of the outstanding subjects on the agenda were 
the proposal to establish a permanent organisation to 
co-ordinate the development of transport between the many 
different territories in Africa, and the familiar problem of 
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increasing the carrying capacity of rail outlets from Southern 


Rhodesia.- The establishment of a permanent organisation 
was opposed by the Portuguese, who hesitated to accept a 
body which looked like making its headquarters at 
Johannesburg. Rather than put the Union of South Africa 
in what they regarded as too influential a position, they 
proposed that the permanent organisation should meet in 
each of the member countries in turn. In the end final 
consideration of the project was deferred; but it will 
probably reappear at the next conference, by which time 
governments will have had time to mull over it more fully. 

Some of the specific problems, presented by the extent 
to which the rapidly growing economy of Southern Rhodesia 
is bursting its seams, were discussed in detail. They include 
improvements to the port of Beira and the Beira railway 
following the recent agreement between Britain, Portugal and 
Southern Rhodesia, whereby the Portuguese government 
took over om heen ao line and 
operated it unti year. y inc] possibility 
of building a new Rhodesian rail link ei with 
Portuguese port of Lourenco Marques, or with the 
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coast, or through Beit Bridge to make a second connectio; 
with the South African system. 
Little hard news has come out of the conference on the; 


questions. But reports from Johannesburg suggest that ther. 
was a collision of interest between Southern Rhodesia ani 
the Union of South Africa on the Beit Bridge project. Th. 
construction of only a hundred miles of track to make thi, 
link would probably be at least as economically rewardin> 
as any of the immediate alternatives. From the point of 
view of the Union it would certainly mean _ increased 
revenues for the South African Railways and render operation 
profitable in the northern Transvaal; it would also relieve 
congestion on the long single track through Bechuanaland, 
which is at present Southern Rhodesia’s only rail link with 
the south. The government in Salisbury, however, is no: 
only very chary of putting more of its essential communi- 
cations in the hands of the Union, but also dislikes the ide; 
of increasing the economic importance of the long haul to 
Durban or the Cape. South Africa, it may be noted, js 
genuinely suspected of imperialism by some of its neighbours. 

Other leading topics discussed were the communication; 
of the Belgian Congo and of Northern Rhodesia, the 
extension of Tanganyika Railways to the new groundnu: 
port of Twala, and the role of air and road transport in the 
development of Africa as a whole. The Belgians have a 
ten-year development plan for the Congo, covering road, 
rail and river transport. But, like the Rhodesians, they are 
also deeply concerned about external communications. The 
first priority, in the Belgian view, is to bring Beira 500 
miles nearer Broken Hill by constructing a direct line cutting 
out the Victoria Falls loop; wagons could still make the 
round trip to pick up coal from the Wankie field on the 
way back. The Belgians are also interested in an outlet to 
Dar-es-Salaam ; they already have a special Belgian section 
in the port with deep-water facilities. The proposed rail 
link with Dar-es-Salaam would be stategically important in 
forming part of a west to east line across Africa, in con- 
junction with the Benguela Railway. Expansion of traffic 
on the Benguela line, incidentally, is also a problem ; the 
bottleneck consists of the port facilities at Lobito. 3 
Dr Malan, the South African Prime Minister, pointed out 


no one territory can risk a policy of isolation. Africa south 
of the Sahara is a si ic and economic unit ; it 13 
in the interest of all that these present difficulties should be 
overcome. 


Inflationary Pressures 
in Canada 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


itain is now brooding about the rise in prices rather than 
of Canada is certainly in the same mood. 
reserves of gold and US dollars reached $1,800 
the end of September, which means they quad- 
the short space of years. In 1946 and 1947 
reserves were falling fast as a result of huge trading 
ith the United States and severely curtailed dollar- 
from overseas trade, the Government did not feel 
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i to the United States. The ris¢, 
which started at once, was fairly steady until the middle of 
this year. Then it shot up by $65 million in July, $184 
million in August, and $285 million in September. 


: 


At the end of September the Canadian dollar was freed. It 
rose almost immediately until the price of a US dollar w3s 
about 1054, and it has stayed steady at about that level. The 
next official statement of the Canadian reserves will not be 
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made until the end of the year. But it is already clear that 
the American money which poured into Canada during the 
summer is in no hurry to get out again. However “ hot ” 
it may have been when it Came in, it seems to have cooled off 
nce the freeing of the dollar. One can only speculate what 
the movement would have been if the dollar had been raised 
to a new fixed value ; but obviously the temptation for the 
speculator to take his profit at once would have been much 
greater. The drop in reserves would probably have been 
much sharper than it is understood to have been so far. No 
nancial authorities here are banking on the confidence in 
Canada being maintained at the same high level indefinitely. 
New York clearly has had a wave of extremely “ bullish ” 
sentiment about this country. There seems no reason why 
it should change ; but Canadian authorities remark that when 
the New York sentiment does change at all it is liable to 
change violently. “In New York,” said one financier here, 
“they're all bulls or all bears.” 


The movement of capital was primarily responsible for 
Canada’s dollar revaluation, and it may be held to be at least 
partly unreliable because of the large psychological element 
involved. But the solid facts of commodity trade support 
the trend. Domestic exports to the United States in Septem- 
ber reached a new high level, bringing the total for the first 
nine months of this year to $1,444 million compared with 
$1,035 million for the same nine months of 1949. But imports 
from the United States are only about $50 million higher 
than last year. The American rearmament drive seems to 
promise a continued high level of demand, and the Govern- 
ment is obviously now basing its policies on the assumption 
that the exchange position is relatively secure. 


This is most clearly shown in the realm of defence pur- 
chases. In appropriating $300 million for defence aid to 
Europe, the Government is not only accepting that amount 
of unrequited exports ; it is preparing to spend a considerable 
part of that sum in the United States, since only there can it 
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obtain replacements for equipment shipped to Europe, as 
well as many other things needed for its own forces. 


But rising prices are a matter of increasing concern. The 
public has watched the cost of living index rise throughout 
the year to a peak on October 2nd of 170.7. There is some 
ground for thinking that it may level off through the winter 
months as a result of a seasonal decline in some food prices, 
particularly meat. On the other hand it is clear that recent 
rises in wholesale wool and cotton prices will be reflected 
in clothing prices by the New Year. 


In the field of wholesale prices, particularly industrial raw 
materials, Canada is tied to the world level ; and even less 
than other countries can it escape the effect of the American 
price level. On this question Government experts are 
resigned and only partly hopeful. If American prices rise 
further Canadian prices will rise too ; and Canada can do 
nothing about it without a detailed and stringent system of 
price controls which is held to be entirely impossible except 
in time of war. Indeed the years 1939-41 proved that it is not 
easy even then. 


Canada, then, is in for the same degree of inflation as the 
United States, and, in the Government’s opinion, will have 
to be very watchful to make sure that inflation does not go 
further here than there. The safeguards which the Govern- 
ment is trying to apply are the traditional ones. Consumer 
credit has been restricted; interest rates, with official 
encouragement, are gradually firming ; Government influence 
over the distribution of scarce materials (it is hoped that 
“influence” will be enough, but control will be used if 
necessary) will be used to discourage all non-essential capital 
investment ; and the national budget will be strictly balanced. 


From now on rearmament wiil be making an increasing 
impact on the economy ; and no one can foretell that these 
measures will be enough to restrain the inflationary pressures. 
But at least it is hoped to keep them within limits. 
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British Industry uses Mouldings 





Flux Valve of the Gyrosyn com- 
pass made by the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co. Ltd. and used in the De 
Havilland ‘Comet’. Mouldings 
in BAKELITE material X 5073 


—in BAKELITE Material 


to be sure 


Products, processes, plant—all three may be improved by 
BAKELITE Plastics. For instance, manufacturers can lighten 
an aircraft compass, cut china production costs and make 
machinery turn out better textiles. In fact, BAKELITE de- 
velopments make you think .. . especially in terms of 
stepping up efficiency and lowering costs. Our Technical 
Staff will be glad to help you on your way—in every way 
possible. 


BAKELITE PLASTICS 





BAKELITE LIMITED - 18 GROSVENOR GARDENS - LONDON - Swi 
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HE investor in Bank-Insurance Units 

secures a freely marketable investment 

spread over 50 high-grade equities, the 

Trust Fund being made up as follows: 

Insurance companies .. oo 8% 
Canadian $ Bank Shares ei 16% 
Other Dom., Col. & O’seas banks 14}°, 
Home banks... . < 22% 
Discount companies .. i“ T% 
Trustee securities “se ae 5% 


In recent years there has been a steady up- 
ward trend in the distributions paid on Bank- 
Insurance Units, and the Managers consider 
that the distributions for the coming year 
will be at least maintained. 


Offer price, 22nd Nov. 22/4d. Yield 
calculated in accordance with Board of 
Trade requirements, £3/8/9°%, sub- 
ject to reduced rate of tax allowing for 
D.LT. relief. 


Units can be freely bought and sold at E 


quoted net prices (and information ob- 
tained) through any Stockbroker or Bank. 


TRUSTEES: 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
MANAGERS: = 
BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPORATION LTD.. = 
30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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HENRY GARDNER & CO. LTD. 


(CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £1,800,000) 
ts associated with 


The Cyprus Co. Ltd. Drew, Brown Ltd. (Canada), 
Sandilands Buttery & Co. Ltd. (Malaya) and C. Tennant, Sons & Co., of New York 
and with the organisation of The British Metal Corporation Ltd., London, Australia, 
Canada, india and South Atrica. 





The Group provides manufac- | world. Expert knowledge in distri- 
turers and producers of finished 


: a : bution and salesmanship is avail- 
articles and raw commodities with 


an economical method of market- | able through the various units ol 


ing their products throughout the | the Group. 
2 METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, E.¢6.3 


TELEGRAMS : CABLES : TELEPHONE : , 
Nonfermet Telex London Nonfermet London MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 


Branches at BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW 
ECURITY 
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Giscriminarinc INVESTMENT 


This Society, now celebrating one hundred years of progress 
and public service, invites investments from £1 to £5,000. 


ielding 2}°% net. 
it Isle of 


THANET- 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ASSETS EXCEED £7,500,000. 
Head Office: RAMSGATE, London Office: 99, Baker Street, W.I. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Road Haulage—! 


Trucks and the Act 


FY subjects have evoked so much heat without light 
in recent months as the road haulage industry. 
Exaggerated claims for the advantages of nationalisation 
have been matched by a campaign for “handing the 
industry back to private enterprise.” Assertion has sup- 
planted evidence. Attacks have been made up and down 
the country against the system of permits for private 
hauliers often couched in such a way that the ordinary 
person would never suppose that the system—whatever 
may be said for or against it—stems from the Transport 
Act of 1947. A private member’s Bill, the second read- 
ing of which was carried against the Government in the 
House of Lords last Tuesday, seeks to extend the range 
of operations of private hauliers as restricted by the Act 
by such an extent as to threaten to deprive the 
nationalised section of the industry of the traffic that is— 
or should be—most profitable for it to carry. There is 
on the one hand a blithe disregard of the public expense 
of forcing a nationalised undertaking to operate under 
uneconomic conditions ; on the other hand, there has 
been great haste to get nationalised road transport work- 
ing for the assistance of nationalised transport as a whole. 
Political pressures combined with the high speed with 
which the acquisition of long-distance road haulage 
has been carried out have created conditions of immense 
difficulty for those who are trying to bring about some 
semblance of order in road transport. 


The most important fact about the road haulage 
industry—so familiar that it is necessary to repeat it—is 
that, unlike all the other industries that have so far been 
nationalised, it is made up of a very large number of 
small independent units. Before the Transport Act of 
1947 there were approximately 20,000 small hauliers. 
Large firms, such as the Hays Wharf Cartage Company, 
Pickfords and Carter Patersons, were the exception 
rather than the rule. Very few hauliers operated more 
than two or three lorries, and the system of licensing 
introduced by the Road and Rail Traffic Act of 1933 
ensured a strict control over the free expansion of the 
industry. There was no established basis such as that 
provided by the four main line railway companies on 
which to build the structure of a nationalised industry. 
Nationalisation of road haulage meant in effect the 
merger of several thousand small undertakings with all 
the attendant difficulties of legal settlement, with little 
or no standardisation either of plant or service, and with- 
out the support of an organisation in being with experi- 
ence of running road haulage on so large a scale. A 
Napoleon of transport might have attempted such a task 
~—there were always obvious financial and operational 
advantages to be expected from a merger of this sort— 
but he would at least have given himself several years 
In which to complete it. 


Instead, the expansion of the Road Haulage Executive 
has been as dramatic as any supporter of nationalisation 


could have wished. The total commitment for the under- 
takings already acquired or to be acquired is approxi- 
mately £65 million; quite apart from the road haulage 
companies which were previously owned by the railway 
companies. The corresponding increase in the size of 
British Road Services (the trade name of the nationalised 
section of the industry) is shown below: — 


End End 

1948 1949 
Undertakings acquired sah 248 1,880 
Staff... hea — a. 2a 67,289 
Motor vehicles ee as. ee 34,894 
Trailers fe oe reme ks 4,04 
Horse-drawn vehicles aor s. Soe 2,753 
Horses be oe ag 979 1,410 


During the present year, approximately 400 more under- 
takings have been served with notices of acquisition, 
making a total of 2,300 undertakings and a fleet of nearly 
40,000 vehicles. In addition, a proportion of the holders 
of the 5,300 “ original permits ” which are to be revoked 
by February next and about which there has been so 
much clamour will probably exercise their right under 
the Act to require the Transport Commission to take 
over part or all of their businesses, but until these 
options are exercised it will not be known how many more 
undertakings will come into the Commission’s hands. 
The wonder is not that mistakes and delays have occurred 
in the service which the public have come to expect from 
the road haulage industry, but that they have had a 
reasonable service at all. Indeed, given the fact that the 
speed at which they have had to work was not of their 
own choosing, the Road Haulage Executive have put up 
a very creditable performance. 


The rate at which these road haulage undertakings 
were acquired was determined partly by the Transport 
Act and partly by the Minister of Transport ; the type 
and number of undertakings to be acquired were deter- 
mined partly by a complicated formula in the Act and 
partly by the choice granted by the Act to private hauliers 
themselves. The Transport Commission, working 
through its agent, the Road Haulage Executive, had 
very little discretion in the matter. The road haulage 
section of the Act required that all road haulage under- 
takings of whose business more than half was concerned 
with long-distance traffic should be taken over. “ Long- 
distance ” was defined as a radius of more than 25 miles, 
as the crow flies, from the operating base, or a distance 
of more than 40 miles within that radius. “C” licence 
holders (that is, traders operating lorries exclusively for 
their own use) and hauliers engaged in certain specialised 
traffic (meat, explosives, livestock, furniture removals, 
bulk liquids, felled timber and abnormal indivisible loads) 
were specifically excluded. The Minister of Transport 
ordered notices of acquisition to be served on all under- 
takings which qualified for acquisition under this section 
of the Act before February 1, 1950, the “ appointed day,” 
leaving the details of compensation and in many cases 
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the actual date of the transfer to the Commission to be 
determined later. In addition, any haulier whose busi- 
ness qualified for acquisition under this section of the 
Act but who nevertheless did not receive a notice of 
acquisition could require the Commission to take over 
the whole of his business and to pay compensation for 
it. Since February 1, 1950, no haulier has been allowed 
to engage in long-distance traffic unless he obtained 
permission in the form of an “ original permit” (for 
which special conditions were laid down to be discussed 
later) from the Road Haulage Executive. 


This section of the Act had two important effects which 
may or may not have been intended by its framers. 
First, to place the dividing line between “ short-distance ” 
and “ long-distance ” at on'y 25 miles from the operator’s 
base meant that the Commission was to acquire a mono- 
poly over a profitable part of the industry which to lay 
minds is hardly “long-distance.” This is the traffic 
between big neighbouring industrial centres—Liverpool 
and Manchester, Manchester and Stockport, Manchester 
and Birmingham, Birmingham and Coventry, Luton and 
London, Glasgow and Edinburgh, Durham and New- 
castle, and many more. The distances between these 
centres are more than 25 miles but most are less than 
60 miles ; they are, in fact, distances which are ideally 
suited to the economical running of a road haulage 
business and over which the railways cannot hope to 
compete on equal terms—hence Lord Teynham’s attempt 
to reopen this sector of the road haulage industry for 
private hauliers and the Government’s determination to 
keep it for the Commission. It must indeed be said 
that without such traffic nationalised road haulage would 
find it extremely difficult to run at a profit. Furthermore, 
if the integration of road and rail services is to mean 
anything it is precisely in this sector that road transport 
should be able to relieve the railways of uneconomical 
short distance working and serve as a feeder to the longer 
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trunk routes over which road transport is neither 
economic nor as quick as rail transport. , 

The second important effect of this section of the Ac; 
is that the Commission had had to acquire under. 
takings concerned with much more than long-distance 
road haulage. Few road haulage undertakings confined 
themselves entirely to long-distance or short-distance 
traffic ; nearly all engaged in both types of traffic. Thy; 
the acquisition of an ns which engaged pre. 
dominantly in long-distance traffic—that is, an under. 
taking which could be compulsorily acquired and which 
was not allowed to retain any part of its activities cop- 
nected with road haulage—inve'ved also the acquisition 
of vehicles, stores and equipment which were only suit. 
able for short-distance work. The result has been that 
although it was presumably the intention of the Act that 
long-distance haulage only should be nationalised, the 
Road Haulage Executive has had to engage in short- 
distance rather than write off a large proportion of 
the stock and premises it had acquired and for which 
compensation had been paid. Moreover, once it was com- 
mitted to taking part in short-distance traffic, it was its 
public duty, imposed by the general policy laid down in 
the Act, to make a profit—which meant, among other 
things, doing its utmost in all the ways open to it to secure 
terms on which to compete with private hauliers. 
Licensing restrictions and the control of permits have 
undoubtedly given the Road Haulage Executive an 
advantage over private hauliers and this fact lends some 
support to Lord Teynham’s second plea that the 
nationalised sector of the industry should be subject to 
the same conditions as apply to the private hauliers. But 
this argument involves complicated questions about ser- 
vices and charges, the grant of permits, and the organisa- 
tion of British Road Services, which must be left for a 
second article. 


(To be concluded) 


Copper Belt Boom 


T= accounts of the Rhodesian copper companies 


for 1949-50 reflect little of the great prosperity that 
has recently come to the industry. By the standards of 
many earlier years, these reports are impressive. Output 
was higher ; profits per ton of copper have risen ; and 
dividends have been raised, though there are still dis- 
appointed shareholders. The latter are no doubt 
making the most of the view that the results are no 
more than a curtain raiser to much higher profits and 
dividends this year. There is a good deal in their case. 
Early in 1949, the Ministry of Supply’s selling price 
for electrolytic copper was £140 a ton. The price was 
successively lowered until by July 12, 1949, it had fallen 
to £104 a ton. Since that day prices have not looked 
back. Devaluation brought an automatic increase to 
£140, and by the end of March the price had risen to 
£153 a ton. But the really spectacular jump to £202 
a ton has occurred since the end of the companies’ 
financial years, and it is this that carries the implication 
of unprecedented profits. 

The chairman of Roan Antelope has pointed out that 
the accounts for last year showed no great response 
either to the benefits or to the disadvantages of devalua- 
tion ; this observation applies to Rhodesian copper com- 
panies generally. In practice they sell their copper output 
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forward, and at any one time they may carry sufficient 
stocks to meet a considerable part of their commitments. 
The profits of Roan Antelope and Rhokana for their 
financial years to June 30th reflected the benefits 
of devaluation at least at the end of their accounting 
period and are thus rather more impressive than those 
of Nchanga, whose financial year closes on March 30th. 
The Mufulira year also closes on June 30th, but in this 
case the profit and loss account was less affected by the 
post devaluation rise in prices. This was partly 
because Mufulira sold less copper than in the previous 
year, and put the whole of its increase in output and 
more into stock to build up adequate copper reserves 
to supply the electrolytic refinery when it comes 
into operation. Yet despite the damping action effects 
of forward sales on realised prices, average prices 
realised per ton showed a _ useful improvement 
compared with 1948-49. Thus Roan Antelope sold 
62,059 long tons of copper (against 54,662 long - 
in 1948-49) and realised an average price ° 

£127 4s. 7d. per long ton of blister copper f.0.b. Beir, 
an increase of £6 16s. 10d. per ton ; costs only rose by 
6s. 3d. from £72 14s. 11d. to £73 Is. 2d. a ton. a 
were raised from 16,500 tons to 18,000 tons, “ whic’ 
completes the present stock-building programme. 
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Mufulira’s copper sales declined from 71,166 tons to 
69,550 tons, and realised an average price of £126 7s. per 
ron, or £4 18s. 3d. more than in the previous year. 
Production costs rose from £54 12s. 2d. per ton to 
{54 19s. 6d. Stocks were built up by 7,498 tons to 
18,525 tons. 

Rhokana and Nchanga, the two companies in the, 
Anglo-American Corporation group, do not provide 
average revenue and cost figures, and it is possible to 
estimate these only very broadly. Nchanga in 1948-49 
sold 30,053 long tons of copper for £3,513,478, an 
average per ton of £116 18s. 2d.; in the latest year sales 
rose slightly to 32,062 tons, but the average revenue 
was in fact somewhat lower at £113 16s. 9d. per ton. 
If this is at first sight surprising, the explanation may 
well be that Nchanga’s trading year ends in March and 
that higher prices after devaluation were not sufficient 
to counterbalance the effect of many earlier months 
during which copper prices were below the 1948-49 
level. Production costs in this case, however, seem to 
have fallen, from £53 12s. 10d. to £48 17s. per ton. 
Again, this is quite conceivable ; of all the four mines, 
Nchanga is the youngest, and some regard it as poten- 
tially the cheapest producer on the copper belt. It may 
well be that the great strides in production that Nchanga 
has made in recent years are now beginning to bear 
fruit. During the year, Nchanga raised its stocks of 
blister copper from 6,690 tons to 13,449 tons, and its 
stocks of copper concentrates from 7,529 tons to 10,098 
tons. 

The experience of Rhokana conforms more closely 
to the results shown by Roan Antelope and Mufulira, 
though the estimates are very rough. Rhokana does 
not publish sales figures; it gives information only 
about production, which rose from 74,982 tons in 
1948-49 (62,720 tons electrolytic and 12,262 tons 
blister) to 80,540 tons in the latest year (64,864 tons 
electrolytic and 15,676 blister). Since Rhokana put 
little of its output to stock, the absence of sales figures 
might not be thought to matter. In fact, the premium on 
electrolytic copper and the intrusion of cobalt sales 
makes it difficult to strike an average selling price per 
ton that would be useful in comparing Rhokana’s figures 
with those of other mines. Subject to these qualifica- 
tions, average revenue would appear to have risen from 
about £126 Ios. to £131 12s. 6d. a ton. This roughly 
tallies with the experience of Roan Antelope and 
Mufulira. But whereas average costs for these two com- 
panies have risen less than average revenue, it appears 
that Rhokana’s average costs have outpaced the rise in 
average revenue, for such figures as are available sug- . 
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gest an increase in costs from £63 to £70 12. 6d. per ton 
of mixed output. 


So much for the operating results of the past year. 
The outcome has been a general rise in profits, and this 
has attracted a substantially higher tax bill. United 
Kingdom taxes, as shown in the table, have carried the 
full relief allowable against Rhodesian tax under the 
existing double taxation agreement. The net impost of 
United Kingdom tax shows roughly how much the com- 
panies could have expected to save in taxation on the 
basis of last year’s profits if they were to transfer their seat 
of control and management to Rhodesia. 


So far, only the companies in the Anglo-American 
Corporation group have sought and obtained approval 
from the Treasury to move to Rhodesia. The scale 
of tax “ savings” has undoubtedly led others, including 
the Selection Trust group, to consider such a transfer, 
though conceivably with the reservation in mind that 
such transfers may not represent pure gain. It is thought 
that for Rhokana and Nchanga the move will become 
effective before the end of the calendar year, and that 
at least six months of the current year’s profits might 
then enjoy freedom from British taxation. These tax 
“‘ gains” will not be automatically transferred to the 
British shareholder: dividend policy may stand in the 
way and the British tax collector will certainly do so. Nor 
are they to be measured by detailed study of the results 
of the past financial year. Since that closed, trading 
has been based on an altogether different price level. 


The quarterly figures of Mufulira and Roan Antelope 
show how startling the transformation has been ; in the 
September quarter alone Mufulira’s profit (subject only 
to taxation) was £2,021,000, equal to one half of the 
profit earned in the whole of 1949-50. In the June 
quarter of the full trading year Mufulira’s profit was 
£1,635,000 from sales of 22,537 tons; the latest 
quarter’s profit resulted from the sale of 20,863 tons. 
Costs are rising, but in no particularly alarming fashion. 
The quarterly figures of Roan Antelope are quite as 
impressive. In the September quarter profits amounted 
to £1,601,000, two-thirds vf the profit of £2,434,533 
recorded for the whole of 1949-50. The projection of 
a single quarter’s profits to an annual rate is fraught 
with uncertainties—some £236,000 of Roan’s Septem- 
ber profits arise from a special sale—but nothing short of 
a major reduction in output of the kind that might, for 
instance, be caused by a full-scale coal shortage or a com- 
plete reversal in the present trend of prices can prevent 
copper profits this year from completely dwarfing those 
of last year, and they were by no means negligible. 
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Looking ahead, the inquirer must first ask how copper 
prices in the United States will behave. Sterling prices 
for copper move in step with American prices. A year 
ago the copper producers agreed with the Ministry of 
Supply that in future the price to be paid for copper 
sold to the Ministry would correspond as nearly as 
possible with the price f.as. New York. At present 
the American export price is 24} cents per pound, 
which corresponds with the current sterling quotation 
of £202 a ton. Last year the American price moved 

etween 16 cents and 22} cents per pound, but much 
copper is currently being sold in the “ grey ” market at 
prices well above 24} cents. Many producers have 
booked orders for future delivery at substantial 
premiums. Copper scrap is being bought at prices that 
can only be justified if recovered metal can be sold 
at 28 cents or more. The strength of the copper market 
in the United States owes much to private and official 
stock purchases. Monthly deliveries from fabricators 
are running at present at 137,000 shorts tons—barely 
below the peak wartime level. Industrial consumption 
would appear to be around 120,000 short tons a 
month, leaving only a modest margin. The reduc- 
tions imposed on civilian consumption will reduce 
demand by several thousand tons a month, but official 
stockpiling ‘ purchases seem to be heading towards 
30,000 tons a month and military demands may require 
between 10,000 tons and 15,000 tons a month. Thus, 
apart from any curb upon civilian requirements, con- 
sumption plus official stockpiling will be running at the 
rate of fully 160,000 short tons a month compared with 
current supplies of 130,000 short tons. The latter con- 
sist of 80,000 tons from home production of new metal, 
10,000 tons from scrap, and about 40,000 tons from net 
imports. This lack of balance between supply and 
demand suggests that for a year at any rate copper prices 
are likely to be firm. 


If so, the outlook for the sterling copper industry 
would seem fair enough. But there is a second, and 
important, question: will the copper belt be able to take 
full advantage of this prospect of continuing high 
prices ? In the short run, the answer depends on coal 
supplies. These are inadequate and the shortage has 
already cut the output of blister copper in some mines by 
as much as 10 per cent. Coal supplies to the copper 
belt have been barely maintained in the current year, 
and the industry may be forced to use even more wood 
fuel than it had to find, at considerable expense, last year. 
Inadequate coal supplies may, indeed, affect the running 
in of the electrolytic refineries, the construction of which 
is proceeding most satisfactorily. The building of Mufu- 
lira’s electrolytic refinery was started at the end of last 
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year, and production of cathodes is expected to com. 
mence in April, 1952. The plant’s initial capacity wij 
be 36,000 long tons of electrolytic copper a year. Exten- 
sions to the capacity of Rhodesia Copper Refineries ar. 
almost complete, though the commissioning of the fourth 
section which could have taken place in September this 
year had to be delayed as a result of the coal shortage, and 
the remaining extensions may also have to stand idle 
until more coal becomes available. This construction 
programme has been carried out during years of high 
prices, and its economic results will depend very largely 
on the chances of writing off much of the capital cost 
while the high price of copper holds. It would be unfor- 
tunate for these important projects if lack of fuel 
prevented the companies from reaping the full benefits 
of the present copper boom. As for additional supplies 
of blister copper, the most substantial additions to output 
may come from Nchanga. By the end of the current year 
potential output could be at the full rate of 64,000 tons a 
year against about 45,000 tons now. Roan’s output— 
given fuel supplies—could be raised by a further 10,000 
tons to 72,000 tons. 


* 


Given this background, copper shares have rightly 
been firm for several months past. The boost to share 
quotations from successive increases in the price of 
copper was further encouraged during the summer by 
the prospects of the tax exodus. Rhokana has this year 
advanced from 11% to 184 and Nchanga from 2; to 5':. 
Roan Antelope shares at 19s. 15d. compare with 11s. 3d. 
earlier this year. Rhodesian Selection Trust, whose 
shareholders benefit at one remove from the copper 
boom through the holding in Mufulira, have risen from 
24s. to 34s. 74d. At these prices, the return on Rhokana 
is £6 9s. per cent, on Nchanga {£3 10s. per cent, on Roan 
Antelope £6 tos. per cent and on RST £7 Is. per cent. 
Some of the buying that has produced these rises in 
share prices would not have taken place in the absence 
of the relaxations earlier this year on switching by non- 
residents. This has no doubt enhanced the already con- 
siderable American interest in the Rhodesian copper 
companies. 


After a price movement on the recent scale, it is hardly 
surprising that American and British interest*in copper 
shares has slackened somewhat in recent weeks. There 
is an obvious presumption that dividends in the current 
year will be further raised. After years of relatively 
meagre returns, higher dividends would be well justified. 
But it is necessary to remember that present prices of 
copper shares go a fair way towards discounting such 
prospects. 
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(a) Excluding provisions for replacement ‘and obsolescence : 1949, £700,000 ; 1950, £900,000. 
(6) Excluding provisions for replacement and obsolescence : 1949, £500,000 ; 1950, £700,000. 
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Business Notes 


Importing Coal 


How much coal will the National Coal Board need to 
import to satisfy home consumption, to meet its reduced 
foreign commitments, and to bring distributed stocks to the 
safety level ? In announcing the decision to import coal, 
the Minister of Fuel and Power was purposely vague, putting 
it as “part of one week’s output ” (i.e., less than 4,000,000 
tons) in order not to inform the market. But the market 
can easily follow the simple arithmetic of the figures he had 
already given. Deep-mined production will not be more 
than 205 million tons this (calendar) year, and opencast 
supplies are expected to be 750,0c0 tons lower than the 
13 million tons aimed at ; thus this year’s prospective supply 
from home production may be 217} million tons. Home 
consumption will need 202 million tons, 6,000,000 tons 
more than last year ; exports and bunkers in the Minister’s 
last estimate were put at 18 million tons (though even at the 
time this appeared optimistic). Thus total demand could 
be put at 220 million tons for the year. And the gap would 
be nearly 3,000,000 tons, apart from the extra 750,000 tons 
that would be needed to bring stocks up to the “ planned ” 
figure of 165 million tons. Bunker supplies are to be reduced: 
these have been running at roughly 75,000 tons a week, plus 
possibly the same amount for foreign bunkering. In the 
six remaining weeks of this year, to halve these supplies 
would save less than 500,000 tons. To fulfil an export 
commitment of 18 million tons, therefore, would call for 
imports of about 3,000,000 tons ; both figures, however, may 
turn out to be perhaps half a million tons lower. 

Most of the imports of coal will have to be obtained from 
the United States, where coal delivered to Atlantic ports 
has recently been quoted at just under £4 per long ton. 
Shipping charges would add £2 to £2 10s. per ton so that 
the Coal Board, after diverting coal from foreign to home 
use (and losing approximately {1 per ton thereby) is faced 
with the further prospect of buying American coal for £6 
per ton or more and shipping it to European customers at 
its OWN Current price of about £4 a ton. Coal supplies are 
10 be had in the United States, but provision of ships may 
prove difficult ; to transport a million tons of coal would 
require about 100 ships. Britain’s contribution to the Euro- 
pean coal economy has already been drastically curtailed by 
part cancellation of certain contracts and by running into 
arrears On others ; and in their negotiations for 1951 the 
Board is unwilling to carry forward arrears from this year. 
Cuts in British supplies, through inability to produce the 
coal, are proving as effective in bringing about a coal crisis 
in Western Europe as the partly political diversion of Polish 
coal from the west to markets behind the Iron Curtain. 


* * * 


Full Employment to Blame? 


Full employment, according to Mr Noel-Baker, is doubly 
the culprit in Britain’s coal crisis: it is responsible for the 
mise in inland consumption, and at the same time it is affect- 
Ing production by drawing labour away from the mines. The 
most recent figures for consumption, for the 45 weeks to 
November 11th, show that increased consumption is fairly 
generally distributed among most classes of consumers ; only 
railways, iron and steel, water and the collieries themselves 
Were using less than a year ago. The largest increase was 
for electric power stations, which have taken about 8 per cent 
more coal ; engineering and metal and other industries used 
Just under § per cent more. , 

Last week’s production from the mines showed a slight 


increase compared with the previous week, but output was 
still well below that of the corresponding week last year ; 
opencast production was also much lower, and the week’s 


total was 86,000 tons below last year. During the week 
recruiting equalled labour wastage, and the labour force re- 
mained intact at 686,500 ; since the beginning of the year 
the industry has lost 22,400 workers, of whom 10,000 have 
left the coalface. Output per manshift remained stable and 
absenteeism was slightly lower. Thus the production deficit 
this year is largely a matter of manpower. Lord Hyndley 
was no doubt right when he expressed a preference this 
week for importing miners instead of coal ; but the absence 
of any positive statement after the Minister’s meeting with 
the industry this week offers no confidence that the Board 
will be able to bring in more foreign workers. 


* * x 


Dunlop’s Rights Issue 


A major issue of ordinary capital made as of right to 
ordinary stockholders is something of a rarity in these days. 
The Dunlop board has eschewed new-fangled devices such 
as an issue of unsecured loan stock or a private placing with 
the institutions and is raising its new capital in a way that 
was traditional long before the idea of a profits tax entered 
a Chancellor’s head. The response has certainly justified the 
decision ; unless something goes violently wrong with the 
market between now and December 12th the offer will be 
an overwhelming success. 


Technically, the issue consists of 13,412,837 new 6s. 8d. 
ordinary shares offered at 13s. 8d. to existing ordinary stock- 
holders in the proportion of eight new shares (that is 
£2 13s. 4d. nominal, expressed as stock) for each £5 nominal 
of stock held. For a total expenditure of {21 13s. 4d. 
(taking Dunlop £1 units at 65s. 6d. on the eve of the offer) a 
stockholder could thus obtain £7 13s. 4d. nominal stock at 
an average price of {2 16s. 7d., leaving the rights to be worth 
a shade under gs. per unit. The issue will provide nearly 
£9 million of new money, or nearer £8,750,000 after under- 
writing and other expenses have been met; this sum, the 
board believes, should cover the capital programmes in sight 
in this country and for the manufacturing subsidiaries abroad. 
Such an operation would have been impossible under the 
absurd discipline formerly imposed by the Bonus Issues 
Tax ; but it is still worth marking the fact that consent has 
been given by the Capital Issues Committee to the terms, in 
view of the perceptible bonus element in the price. Nor, on 
the prospects held out by the directors for the current year’s 
profits and dividend, is this element illusory, for stockholders 
have been given reason to expect that profits for 1950 will 
leave room for substantial transfers to reserves and for the 
maintenance of the present dividend rate of 15 per cent 
(despite the heavier incidence of profits tax). In effect this 
will imply that a stockholder will receive 23s. of gross divi- 
dend on a total investment of {21 13s. 4d.—a yield of 
£5 6s. 3d. per cent compared with £4 11s. 9d. per cent on 
the eve of the issue. 


This prospect has not excited the market in Dunlop 
ordinary shares, which have shown only a modest movement 
of a few pence at 57s. ex rights. On a broader point, the 
issue is to be welcomed because it reverses the recent 
tendency to choose fixed-interest or prior charge securities as 
a means of raising new finance and thus to dilute the 
importance of equity finance for industrial concerns. If 
this tendency has not assumed major dimensions, it is because 
companies have been expanding their effective equity out of 
reserved profits. Thus for the 586 companies whose balance 
sheets appeared in the last quarter (details are given in this 
week’s issue of Records and Statistics) total capital and 
reserves rose from {£1,203 million to £1,321 million ; but of 
the increase in their issued capital from £698 million to 
£747 million, as much as £25 million was represented by 
debenture capital. 
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Dividends and Profits 


The recent tendency towards an increase in dividend 
distributions has not escaped the Chancellor’s notice. In a 
written reply this week, he has stated that “it is too early 
yet to say whether the tendency will persist to an extent 
which will make it desirable to consider other methods of 
checking it.” Perhaps a careful student of nuances in official 
statements might detect some faint evidence of a changing 
attitude in this reply compared with Mr Gaitskell’s observa- 
tions in the debate on the Address three weeks ago. On 
that occasion he joined in one comment his views on wages 
and dividend restraint, and his observations need to be 
recalled : 


It is inevitable and natural that the increase in the cost 
of living resulting from the high import prices following the 
longish period of stability should lead to increased pressure 
for wage and dividend increases. It is common knowledge 
that a number of claims for wage increases are now being 
made, and it would be toc much to expect that the remark- 
able stability of wages over the last twelve months can be 
continued indefinitely. Equally, I may say, we must recog- 
nise that there is a disinclination in some quarters to accept 
the indefinite control of dividend limitation. 


The Chancellor then proceeded to argue that if “the 
increases” took place on anything more than a moderate 


PROFITS, PROVISIONS, AND DEPRECIATION 


Published 
July—Sept., 1950 


586 Companies 


hacen \—— aioe 


| 
| 


Previous | Latest 


\ i ' 


| ! 
Gross trading profit 271,800 | 290,041 | 293,946 |ay 
Income from investments 17,069 17,778 | 17,831 || 
Other current income 1,290 1,417 | 1,417 \ 
Non-recurring credits 


78.913 | 


Repairs and maintenance 

Depreciation 

Income tax (excl. profits tax)... 
its t 


95,442 | 
Profits tax 


28,297 | 
8,640 | 
5,181 | 

26,085 | 
2,452 | 


4,449 | 
21,211 | 


5,131 
i 


Directors’ emoluments.......... 


Administration charges, etc. .... 
Contingepcies, provisions, etc.... | 
Peusiéns 


39,277 
33,220 | 
87,950 
17,808 
Minority share in profits ....... 15,968 
Profits retained by subsidiaries. . 61,514 | 
Debenture interest 22,284 
34,285 | 
} i 
Ordinary dividends | $31,255 | 
Revenue reserves , | 86,934 | 
Brought in (parent company)... 39,956 44,928 iy | 492,864 | 
Carried forward (parent company) | 226,056 





scale they would have the effect of pushing up prices still 
further. This practice of regarding two quite separate 
economic quantities as being of the same essential substance, 
so that each is assumed to call for the same attitude of mind, 
has never seemed to have much to commend it, though it 
has its uses for political purposes. But there are other falla- 
cies than this. Does a pound of profits distributed as a 
dividend necessarily exert a greater inflationary potential 
than a pound of profits retained and invested in new plant 
or set scrambling after raw materials by a company ? The 
dividend may attract tax at 19s. 6d. if it goes to a shareholder 
in the highest tax bracket. Or it may be saved and reinvested 
in support of public or private capital expenditure, which 
again will be to the positive assistance of the disinflationary 
policy that the Government professes. Or its residue (after 
payment of income tax and surtax) may be spent by the share- 
holder who receives it. No one can measure the balance of 
these possibilities, but it is at least justifiable to assert that 


Reports Published 
Oct., 1949—Sept., 1950 


2,752 Companies 


, Previous | Latest 
Year Year | Year Year 


079,473 1,135,834 1,156,547 
80,846 


7,916 
8918 | 14,766 | 14,810 |) 38551, 44568 
299,077 324,002 | 328,004 ||1,205,649 1,269,164 1,292,771 
2,832! 2,832 @, 8,979 
121 | 54,620 |; 148.718 | 179,812 

366 


380 375,222 382,706 
| $48,218 | 121,224 123,583 


17,131 | 67,173 
77,243 | 

24.173 | 24416 
34,463 | 35,278 
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the impact of increased inflationary pressure from 
dividends, even if these had exerted a full effect, wo 
very small indeed. Figures published by companies repo,- 
ing last quarter show that the net value of the increase i, 
dividends of the 586 companies concerned was {1.3 millio; 
in the latest year, from £29.1 million to £30.4 million, Th. 
increase for 2,752 companies whose reports have appeares 
in the past twelve months is just over £2 million, from £1 31.3 
million to £133.4 million. The trend is perceptible, and 1, 
doubt will become more evident in future. But to argue tha: 
it is generating a rabid wave of inflation would be absuri 
Inflation cannot owe very much to expenditures of two pari; 
in ten thousand of the national income. 


higher 
uld oe 


* * * 


“ Metaphysical” Housing Subsidy 

The Public Works Loans Bill, which was given a second 
reading by the House of Commons this week, represented 
little more than the customary annual renewal of the system 
of local loans that has been in force since 1945. The Bil! 
leaves the ceiling for advances by the Public Works Loan; 
Board at £500 milion, but raises its ceiling for advances plus 
commitments from {£680 million to £850 million; this 
increase is to allow local authorities to plan further ahead and 
to take cognizance of the rather higher propor- 
tion of school building and other longer term 
projects now included in local authority pro- 
grammes. Mr. Jay revealed that total advances 
by the PWLB in the first 10} months of this 
year amounted to {£240 million. Of this, 
housing accounted for £172 million, education 
for £16 million, and transport, water and oth2: 
items for £32.5 million. 

Two useful points emerged from the debate. 
The first was a query by a Labour backbenche: 
whether the Public Works Loans Commission, 
for whose administrative expenses a sum of 
£46,000 was provided in the last annual esti- 
mates, is serving a function commensurate with 
expenditure upon it. He alleged that all that the 
Board did in the financial year, 1949-50, wai 
to knock one application of less than {2,009 
out of a total of £292 million advanced. Al! 
proposals that come before it have already run 
the gauntlet of at least one Government depart- 
ment and the Board does not usually regard it 
as its function to tell Mr Bevan to think again. 
The second point that was raised was, of course, 
the perennial one of whether it is advisable to 
subsidise the housing programme by pegging 
the rate for long-term PWLB advances at 3 
per cent—still 4 per cent lower than the rele- 
vant rate for gilt-edged. Mr Jay’s answer on 
this point was by no means explicit. He main- 
tained, first, that after consultation with Government 
departmenis, local authorities had given up their old 
habit of borrowing from the PWLB at 3 per cent 
merely in order to re-invest in gilt-edged at 3} per cent; 
the level of borrowing was now down to the level of cash 
requirements. Mr Jay went on to maintain that the rate of 
interest would be a very bad regulator of local authority 
investment programmes and asserted that the Governments 
policy was to keep rates charged for loans to local authorities 
“as low as we reasonably can” 5 it was, however, a 
to predict what would ha in varying circumstances. 
Mr Jay then put forward the cuther surprising thesis that tt 
would be “ metaphysical” to apply the term “ subsidy" © 
the provision by the Government of any service below market 
cost, so long as the budget was in overall surplus. Perhaps 


81,517 
7,939 
46,768 


9,144 
182,724 


the taxpayer who provides the surplus would be able to dis- 
tinguish more ily than the Financial Secretary between 


metaphysics and plain English. 
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We've solved some problems in our time$ 


In 1942, peak period of Hitler’s submarine campaign, 
came a request for batteries to operate wireless trans- 
mitters in the ships’ boatsof the Merchant Navy Batteries 
that could be relied upon to give immediate service when 
needed, even if they had been standing by unused for as 


long as two years. 


@ That was a problem. No such battery existed. Nor- 
mally a filled battery progressively loses its power when 
idle and needs periodic recharging ; an unfilled battery 
needs a lengthy first charge before it can be used. 

@ Our answer was to produce the Exide self-priming 
battery. Its plates were dry charged, and sealed in a com- 
partment separated by a thin diaphragm from another 
compartment containing acid. When the diaphragm was 
pierced with a punch attached to the battery, the acid 
ran on to the plates, and within a few minutes the 
battery was working at full strength — even after 2 years 
or more of inactivity. 


@ Thousands of these batteries were supplied ; and 
many a seaman owed his life to them. 

@We have been solving battery problems for over 50 
years. Wherever batteries are used today you will find 
Chloride, Exide and Exide-Ironclad batteries giving good 
service in jobs for which they were specifically designed 
at a user’s request. Our battery research and develop- 
ment organisation, the largest and best equipped in this 
country is now, as ever, at industry's service —ready at 


any time to tackle another problem. 


CHLORIDE 


BATTERIES LIMITED 


Makers of Exide Batteries 
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Where can your goods go? 


e 


The world is wide—but economic conditions, currency 
restrictions and the like exercise a limiting effect . . . It is 
part of the service of the Westminster Bank to provide the 
accurate and up-to-date information on trade conditions 
which must form the background to any discussions of 
new markets and new business ventures. This facility is 
included in the wider service which the Bank offers to 
all importers and exporters and which is described in a 
booklet called The Foreign Business Service of the Westminster 
Bank. Your nearest branch will be glad to give you a copy. 





WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


TWO CENTURIES 
OF ENTERPRISE 


Resi} 


, 


Gace 
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Nearly two centuries ago, when Glyn, 
Mills & Co. was founded in 1753, 
commercial and industrial enterprise 
depended on a handful of pioneers—the 
‘gentlemen adventurers’ of the histor 
books. With the highly individualised 
businesses of the past, so with the large 
combines and national corporations of 
to-day, Glyn, Mills maintains its tradition 
of a private Banking House offering the 
most advanced and comprehensive 
banking facilities. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 
HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks : 
Royal Bank of Scotland * Williams Deacon's Bank, Limited 
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Time for Eastern trade 


Ten-fifteen in England and the London, Manchester and 
Liverpool offices of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China have already opened to the public. At New York 
the day’s work has not yet begun. In the East at Colombo 
it is tea-time and in Hong Kong business is finished for 
another day. But wherever business men engaged in the 
Eastern trade may be, they will find at the nearest branch 
of The Chartered Bank up-to-the-minute information, skilled 
assistance and efficient banking services. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


lead Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.3. 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester 2, 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool 2. 

New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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You will find the London Office of the Bank con- 
veniently situated and fully equipped to handle your 
business with Australia. Enquiries invited regarding 
trade, business establishment, transfer of funds 
and all matters relating to Australia. 


The NATIONAL BANK of 
- AUSTRALASIA Limited 


Incorporated in Victoria 7% Lothbury, London, E.C.2 


Other London offices at Australia House, Strand, W.C 2and 8Princes Street, EC 
EE ———— ee ae 


Established 1658 
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Directors and Trustees 


“Boards of Directors are self-appointing and self- 
remunerating bodies; this is undesirable ; independent 
trustees should be appointed to engage them and fix their 
qlaries.” This, succinctly stated, was the proposition put by 
Mr G. S. A. Wheatcroft (himself partner in a London firm 
of solicitors) to one of the best-attended specialist discussions 
at the Harrogate conference of the British Institute of Manage- 
ment last weekend. Few shareholders, said Mr Wheatcroft, 
attend company meetings except in cases of financial difficulty 
or dispute ; those who do attend either confirm appointments 
to the board made by the directors between meetings, or 
gccept directors’ nominees. Now that many directors are 
full-time managers of their companies, he added, their indi- 
yidual remuneration tends not to be questioned ; a director 
whose own contract is soon due for renewal is unlikely to 
criticise that of a colleague. Without suggesting that new 
appointments are necessarily bad or that remuneration is 
inevitably excessive, Mr Wheatcroft felt that “justice should 
not only be done but also seem to be done ”; and his way to 
seem to do it is to appoint trustees (who would be paid a fixed 
remuneration themselves but would otherwise be bound to 
remain entirely independent of the company) to fill vacancies 
on boards of directors and approve directors’ contracts of 
service. 


And who would appoint the trustees? Mr Wheatcroft 
answered that the directors might nominate one, the share- 
holders two, and the employees another two ; or that the 
trustees should be the holders of certain public offices. “ It 
may sound heretical,” he added, “ but there is no real reason 
why a vacant directorship should not be advertised (say in 
The Economist).” Such a heresy, it need hardly be said in 
these columns, has its attractions, like the whole proposition ; 
but it is doubtful whether either would tangibly improve 
present practice. In many firms, the remuneration of 
“functional” directors is already handled by a sub-com- 
mittee of the chairman and the “outside” directors. The 
trustee system, elegant in theory, would prove extremely 
cumbersome in practice: to man an entirely new hierarchy 
for every company in Britain from the country’s not unlimited 
reservoir of administrative talent would probably involve 
“taking in each other’s washing.” And the ideological 
advantages its author suggests it would offer seem insub- 
stantial ; propagandists who manage to build up a wholly 
distorted picture of the way in which the joint stock system 
works would find no difficulty in fitting trustees into their 
Seetgnenn and the general public would not notice the 
change. 


Finance and Banking 


EPU Debated 


_. During the past week the House of Commons has been 
giving its attention to what Mr Oliver Lyttelton called that 
“repulsive subject,” the European Payments Union. The 
Occasion was the second reading debate and committee 
stage on the Money Bill which provides the necessary 
accounting machinery to enable the United Kingdom to play 
its part in the operations of EPU. The mechanics of this 
Participation are dull and make unrewarding study. They 
involve the use of the Exchange Equalisation Account to pro- 
vide the resources needed for the credits that Britain is 
extending to EPU. The only change of substance which 
emerged from the committee stage of the Bill was the accept- 
ance by the Government of an Opposition amendment 
limiting Britain’s commitment to EPU to 60 per cent of the 
United Kingdom’s quota, that is, to £227 million ; this limita- 
tion is to apply indefinitely unless a larger amount 1s 
authorised by Parliament. 


The second reading debate provided an opportunity, 
admirably used by the new Economic Secretary to the 
Treasury, to make a wider retrospect of the working of EPU 
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to date and of the ancillary arrangements made by the United 
Kingdom in dealing with pre-July rst debts owing to and 
from other members of the Union. The most striking item 
of information provided by Mr John Edwards was that the 
United Kingdom had accumulated a surplus of no less than 
£80 million with the EPU countries in the month of 
October alone. This figure reflects not only the United 
Kingdom’s own balance with Europe, but also that of the 
whole sterling area and the net figure arising out of transfer 
of sterling between European and other “ third countries.” 
The net credit of £80 million was financed as to £43 million 
by the use of sterling resources by other members, leaving a 
final figure of about £75 million to be settled through EPU. 
Adding this figure to the net surplus of £284 million accumu- 
lated in the previous quarter, the United Kingdom has now 
reached a position at which it has discharged the whole of 
the initial debit of $150 million with which it was charged 
at the beginning of EPU, and in addition stands as creditor 
for about £50 million in the books of EPU. Converted into 
EPU units, the cumulative position of the United Kingdom 
for the four months is 320 million units (each equal to a 
US $1), of which 30 million has been met by the use of 
pre-July Ist sterling resources of other members, 150 million 
units by the initial debit, leaving 140 million units as a 
credit to the United Kingdom in the books of EPU. This 
credit position will have to grow to 212 million units before 
gold begins to flow to the United Kingdom. The position at 
the end of October for all the participants in EPU is given 
in the following table: — 


REPORTED CUMULATIVE POSITION OF EPU COUNTRIES AT 
END OF OCTOBER 





(Millions of Units of Account after four months’ Clearings) 
Cumulstive | 
Surplus +-) or | Position at 
Deficit(—) set, Cumulative which Gold Total 
against Initial! Position Payments or Quota 
Debit or at end | Receipts 
Credit October | become 
} Operative 
DEE 6, cuit oe Sis cases — 10-7 Nil 14 70 
Belgium-Luxemburg .... Nil Nil 72 360 
ERNE soi ve cctneces Nil — 28-6 39 195 
BROOD < pisackerssecnne Nil +161-7 104 520 
ans oon hee ae Nil — 289-5 64 320 
RON 5 oid eas occneuned — 53-3 Nil 9 45 
SS ere — 41-6 Nil 3 15 
Pe adieue tidecs ewes Nil — 17-1 41 205 
NGUROTIORE Es « <6: 0<ccenss — 3-0 — 42-7 66 339 
PURO eve ccccccecéens — 25-3 Ni 40 200 
PN. oe sac eeneeee Nil + 22-3 14 70 
SS icc's: an aece anata + 13:8 Nil 52 260 
PP wide decaievitess Nil + 10-6 10 50 
Sterling area (excl. Iceland) +150-0 +140-6 | 212 - 1,060 
' 3,950 


The astonishingly large credit accumulated by the sterling 
area in October is in part the reflection of a genuine surplus 
in the balance of payments, but it also reflects anticipatory 
purchases of sterling by European importers encouraged to 
make such operations by expectations of a revaluation in 
the sterling rate. Even allowing for this fact, however, it 
is evident that the sterling area’s balance of payments with 
Europe is now running at a considerable and perhaps an 


undue surplus. 
bg * x 


Europe’s Sterling Balances 


Mr John Edwards, in the course of the debate on the 
EPU bill, brought up to date the published data on sterling 
balances held by other members of the Union. The total of 
these balances amounts to some {200 million, representing 
the sterling held by central banks and monetary authorities, 
but excluding balances held by or with commercial banks. 
The French balances now amount to some £28 million. 
They will be used for meeting instalments of French govern- 
mental debts to the United Kingdom which fall due in 1950 
and 1951. Italy’s balances of nearly £60 million are to be 
repaid by £20 million over two years in accordance with a 
plan which, however, will only be put into operation if the 
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Italians so wish. Portuguese balances amount to rather more 
than £80 million, and discussions are now in progress regard- 
ing their disposal. The only other substantial holder of 
sterling is Sweden, whose balances amount to about {22 
million. No decision has been made as to its disposition, the 
position being held for review next year. Mr Edwards 
reminded the House that all these balances could be used by 
the members concerned to meet their deficits with the EPU 
and he referred to the undertaking of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration that it would indemnify the United 
Kingdom against any loss of gold that might be incurred 
through EPU as the result of such use of these resources. 
Given the extent to which the United Kingdom has been 
building up surpluses in Europe it is improbable that this 
guarantee will have to be implemented. 


On the other side of the account the amounts owing to 
Britain by other members of the Union include debts of £245 
million by Denmark, £8 million from the Netherlands and 
{£2} million from Norway. Satisfactory arrangements have 
been made for dealing with the repayment of these amounts. 
One of the more interesting items of information given by 
the Economic Secretary to the Treasury related to the 
reversal in the United Kingdom’s payments relations with 
Switzerland. On June 30th last an appreciable sterling 
balance was held on Swiss account in London. By the end 
of October this had been converted into a debt of £43 million 
owing by Switzerland. This is the most striking illustration 
of the way in which sterling has recently hardened in those 
parts of Europe where previously it was most soft. 


* * x 


French Budget Crisis ? 


By well-established postwar tradition, December and 
January are the months in which the shadow of the budget 
brings French Government crises to a head. This year 
promises to be no exception. According to present estimates, 
the French Treasury will have to meet a deficit of not much 
less than 550,000 million francs (over £550 million), next 
year. This estimate is apparently largely independent of 
an expected increase in defence expenditure (which, it is 
hoped, will be largely financed by American aid). The deficit 
will be caused by the two usual thorns in the Treasury’s 
side—the growing salary bill for the Civil Service and losses 
on the railways and other nationalised enterprises. The 
proposals that have passed the Ministerial Council, the first 
and easiest hurdle the budget has to surmount, aim at raising 
£194 million of new taxes (mostly by higher company taxes 
and death duties) and at securing the other £326 million 
by loans. 


There are three points that should be emphasised at this 
stage before the issues involved become lost in the cloud 
of political battle. The first is that France does not neces- 
sarily need to run a genuine budget surplus in order to 
bring intended savings and investment into the present state 
of tolerable (though inflexible) equilibrium. Although some 
industrial enterprises may be drawing upon accumulated 
savings for new investment, this net dis-saving in one sector 
of the private economy is probably more than offset by 
private savings that are still disappearing into peasants’ 
stockings and other unproductive repositories. The second 
point is that although a small French budget deficit might 
be economically justifiable this year (and a still smaller one 
justifiable next year), such a deficit is not easy to square 
with the French constitution. There is a rigid limit on 
Government borrowing from the Bank of France. In recent 
years, the strains that would have been imposed by this limit 
have been lessened by the expedient device of ploughing 
Marshall Aid counterpart funds into the budget as govern- 
mental receipts. This device will again be resorted to in 
the year ahead, but it will not erase the whole deficit. 
M. Petsche, the Finance Minister, hopes to cover the deficit 
by raising new loans from the public ; in view of the weak 
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state of the French capital market it is improbab'e that he 
will be able to raise such loans at home, and he may there. 
fore, be expected to press forward with his proposal for the 
floating of a common defence loan in the capital markets 
all the countries joined in the North Atlantic Pact. The 
third point is that any attempt to close the budget gap i. 
increased taxation has to steer clear of two perennia! 
French fiscal rocks: first, in a country with so high a pro. 
portion of self-employed, income tax is widely avoided 
secondly, and in. consequence, indirect taxes have bees 
pushed in recent years beyond the point of economic returns 
The crisis is likely to be more than usually serious this year 
for if inflation is to be avoided the budget gap must be 
whittled down or France’s hard-won price stability will 20 
by the board. ; 


* & * 


Permanent Settlement with Egypt ? 


A financial delegation from Egypt is due to arrive ir 
London this week-end to negotiate a “ permanent settlement ” 
of the problem of Egypt’s sterling balances; it will be joined 
at the beginning of next week by the Egyptian Foreign Minis- 
ter now on his way back from Washington. Since negotia- 
tions with Egypt for a temporary settlement (for the year 
1950 only) dragged on for nine weary months until Septem- 
ber, there is a certain dread in London of what the word 
“permanent” implies. This dread may, however, under- 
estimate the beneficial effects of the removal of the negotia- 


tions to London from the more highly charged atmosphere 
of Cairo. 


Egypt’s sterling balances have been falling rather sharply 
this year. At the end of 1949 Egypt held £64 million in its 
free account and £253 million in its blocked account; about 
£30 million of these blocked balances, however, appear to 
have had release rights still attached to them. At the end 
of August, 1950, Egypt’s holding in its free account had 
fallen to £42 million and that in its blocked account to 
£2384 million ; the interim agreement finally reached last 
September allowed Egypt to draw up to £18 million from 
its blocked account in 1950—or such less amount as might 
be needed to maintain its unblocked balances at £45 million. 
The September agreement did not extend to Egypt the right 
to buy any dollars from the sterling area central pool, as the 
1949 agreement had done (to the extent of {£5,000,000). In 
the last year, however, the Egyptians have devised a new 
scheme for securing imports from hard currency countries 
The latest bulletin of the National Bank reveals that turnover 
in the Egyptian “export accounts” system reached 
£5,000,000 in the first half of 1950. The greater part of this 
turnover, according to the bank, represented imports of hard 
currency goods brought into Egypt through soft currency 
markets—and paid for by credits to export accounts; the 
funds in these export accounts, which were being traded in 
Tangier at a discount of only 6 per cent in August, can be 
used in payment for Egyptian exports. The “ export account 
system is not intrinsically important but the fact that 
Egypt still finds it worth while to buy dollars at a dis- 
count in this way lends colour to reports that sterling 
convertibility, and not sterling releases, may be the first 
demand on its delegates’ agenda. 


x * * 


German Debt Moves 


The Bonn Government has recently been informed of 
the proposals made by the allies for modifying the Occup? 


tion Statute. The implementation of these proposals 1s 
conditional upon an assurance from the Federal Government 
that it acknowledges its obligations regarding the external 
debts of the former Reich, and also those incurred through 
the aid which the Republic has received during the past fout 
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ears from the Western allies. These debts include the 
German bonds held by British holders and the standstill 
debts owing to British banks. The total external bonded 
debt amounts to £90 million, while standstill debts are still 
outstanding to the amount of above £46 million. In the 
recent financial negotiations with Germany, considerable 
ressure has been exerted by British negotiators for a reason- 
able settlement of these two items. After the first world war 
Germany recognised and paid in full the principal on its 
bonded and banking debts, but was forgiven arrears of 
interest. Similar treatment would be well up to the most 
hopeful expectations of Germany’s creditors on this occasion. 
A considerable change, however, will be needed in Germany’s 
balance of payments if the service on these pre-war external 
debts is to be resumed and the capital debt honoured. 


x * x 


Part Payment by Brazil 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in the 
House of Commons this week that the Brazilian authorities 
were about to devote {10 million of their sterling resources 
towards the liquidation of commercial debts owing to firms in 
the United Kingdom and that Brazil hoped to settle the 
remainder of these arrears early next year. This is a welcome 
announcement but it raises two questions. How have the 
Brazilians put their hands on {10 million of current sterling? 
And what is the bigger fish the Brazilians hope to hook with 
this large bait? Brazil certainly appears to have nothing like 
{10 million of current sterling though it may have nearly 
three times that figure in the remnants of the blocked account 
of {50 million which was immobilised following the financial 
agreement of 1947. By that agreement £10 million was to be 
released from this blocked account in the four-year period to 
April, 1951. In addition to this release Brazil has utilised 
over {17 million of blocked sterling to repatriate its sterling 
bonds. These expenditures after the operation of the 
exchange guarantee would leave almost £30 million in the 
blocked account to be used for further repatriation of 
Brazilian bonds and for any other purposes sanctioned by 
the British Government. 

The {10 million needed for payment of overdue com- 
mercial debts has been mobilised partly out of Brazil’s current 
account, by a special release of {1,000,000 from the blocked 
account, and as to the balance of about £6,000.000 by dollar 
swap operations arranged with banking houses in London, 
involving spot sates by Brazil of dollars against sterling 
matched by a six months’ repurchase of those dollars. In 
order to provide sterling to repurchase the dollars six months 
hence, Brazil will take measures to add to its sterling 
resources, including the diversion to sterling markets of goods 
now exported against dollars. The operation suggests that 
Brazil is at the moment more flush with dollars than sterling, 
which is not surprising given the recent orientation of its 
foreign trade. Dollar income from exports of coffee at the 
present exceptional price for the commodity is running at a 
high level even allowing for the small size of the latest crop. 
The main obstacle to an expansion of Brazilian exports to 
sterling countries is not that the goods are “ inessential ”— 
for they include cotton, coffee, cocoa, timber and hides—but 
that at the present artificial rate of exchange for the cruzeiro 
thev are inordinately expensive. The best measure that Brazil 
could take to restore order in its balance of payments would 
be to adjust its rate of exchange closer to the economic parity. 


* * * 


£1,000 Million in Trustee Savings 


The Trustee Savings Bank movement has this week 
been celebrating the attainment of £1,000 million of deposits. 
uring the past three years, while other forms of small 
Savings first flagged and then fell, the Trustee Savings 
Banks have been going from strength to strength. Their 
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remarkable periormance has been due to a variety of 
factors. In the first place they are particularly strong in 
Ulster and Scotland, both areas where present prosperity 
shows an especial advance above prewar levels. Secondly, 
Trustee Savings Banks are essentially the “home town” 
bank of the small saver; their disadvantage against Post 
Office Savings Banks has been that money cannot so easily 
be withdrawn in areas other than those in which it was 
originally deposited. It is not surprising that the large 
floating population in the war years tended to save instead 
through the Post Office Savings Bank, so that the Trustee 
movement then fell relatively, though not absolutely, 
in importance. 


Thirdly, and most important, the Trustee Savings Banks 
offer many more subsidiary banking facilities than the Post 
Office Savings Bank can provide. Many accounts in Trustee 
Savings Banks are held by friendly and charitable societies 
and by trade unions. Some Trustee Savings Banks accept 
securities and valuables for safe custody and others will 
handle payments of rates on behalf of local municipal 
authorities. In addition, withdrawals can usually be effected 
on demand without the short notice that is required by the 
Post Office for sums in excess of £3 ; and the special invest- 
ment departments of the banks (in which many depositors 
who have exceeded the £2,000 ceiling on deposits hold their 
Savings) maintain close touch with their own localities 
through mortgage loans to local authorities. It is in fact 
on the “local” touch that the strength of the movement 
is largely based. Each bank is under the direction of local 
—and unpaid—trustees and managers. These trustees have 
considerable personal discretion in the banking (as distinct 
from the central investment) activities of the local banks 
and it is largely on their initiative that a countrywide scheme 
is now successfully in operation whereby banks in established 
areas put out funds on loan to banks in areas where the 
association’s activities are not so fully developed. 


Industry and Commodities 
Shortages Already? 


Material shortages due directly or indirectly to rearma- 
mem are already affecting some sectors of industry, and 
certain firms are also meeting direct competition for labour 
from defence production. For sufficient reasons that it is 
now fashionable to condemn, any industrialist who can lay 
hands on supplies is building his own stockpile. Such buying 
can have made only a small contribution to the international 
shortage of base metals, but it is beginning to produce a 
shortage of most forms of steel, apart from sheet and strip 
which have long been short. Metal supplies are being 
guaranteed to the Royal Ordnance factories—and presumably 
to other factories handling defence orders—and these, in 
preparing for capacity production, are beginning to attract 
workers from light engineering firms in areas such as Leeds 
and Nottingham. 


Despite the Government’s insistence upon priority for 
dollar exports, material shortages are making it impossible 
for certain firms to fulfil orders gained at Toronto this year ; 
and two firms in Yorkshire are reported to have decided to 
close factories for lack of materials. The present spate of 
restocking leaves the small firms with limited liquid capital 
less able to compete with bigger manufacturers building up 
inflated stocks, and some are beginning to look back wistfully 
10 the days of controls. To starve smaller firms of materials 
and labour to assist rearmament would be an intelligible 
policy, if hardly a reasonable policy at this stage. 
But industry in general is receiving no indications that the 
Ministry of Supply is pursuing this policy, or indeed any 
other. As Sir Robert Sinclair, President of the Federation 
of British Industries, emphasised last week, industry as a 
whole feels the need for the fullest information about the 
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broad implications of defence production that is already 
being provided for some sectors. Present difficulties are 
enough without any accentuation caused by lack of timely 
guidance. 


x * * 


Questions from Knockshinnoch 


On August 29th, when a shot fired in No. 5 Heading 
of Knockshinnoch Castle Colliery blew through the top of 
the coal seam into clay, nobody at the coalface, or in the 
colliery office, knew that the heading, which was being 
driven upwards at a sharper angle than planned, was only 
45 feet below ground level. A survey was taken and the 
depth ascertained ; but the survey did not show that in the 
38 feet of cover above the rock there was an unusually thick 
layer of soft, dangerous peat moss. Operations were there- 
fore resumed, with extra safety pillars ; water leakage through 
the shothole did not appear to those in charge to indicate 
any danger. On September 7th, after an exceptionally heavy 
rainstorm, the heading roof fell and 50,000 to 80,000 tons 
of moss and liquid matter poured into the mine workings, 
burying 13 men and entombing 116 others until they were 
rescued through an adjoining mine two days later. 


The full story of the Knockshinnoch disaster, as outlined 
in the evidence of witnesses at the inquiry which concluded 
last week, contained reminders of the everyday heroism that 
the miner can always be counted upon to produce at appall- 
ingly short notice. It also raised important questions about 
colliery planning and control. It would be most improper 
to anticipate in any particular the report which the Chief 
Inspector of Mines, Sir Andrew Bryan, will produce, but it 
may be useful to refer to some of the points that it is his 
duty to elucidate and weigh. 


It appeared from the evidence that planning of this work- 
ing—completed without taking into account the Geological 
Survey map’s markings of surface moss in the area—assumed 
that the heading would stop 100 feet below the surface. 
According to the colliery manager’s account, this plan was 
altered by “ higher-ups ” who decided to work the coal to its 
limit and take the heading through to the surface as an airway. 
Questions concerning liaison and responsibility in such 
matters seem inevitable. Apart from the special circum- 
stances of the Knockshinnoch disaster, however, the Chief 
Inspector has to consider its bearing upon mining practice 
and regulations. If the presence of moss in surface strata is 
suspected, the law requires that the nature of the cover 
must be established (usually by boreholes), when workings 
approach within 60 feet (or ten times the thickness of the 
seam) of the surface. If moss is not suspected, there are 
no such working limits; and evidence tendered at the 
Knockshinnoch inquiry alleged that there were no surface 
clues that would have led even a trained geologist to deduce 
its presence from walking over the grassy surface. The 
Ayrshire inspector of mines, asked what steps should be 
taken to prevent any future disaster of this sort, suggested 
that surface testing should be carried out above all workings 
within 150 feet of the surface. The specific depth required 
is a question for experts, but it is hard for an outside 
observer to quarrel with the principle suggested. Knock- 
shinnoch is only the third disaster arising from working 
under moss since the beginning of the century ; but sub- 
sidence—fortunately less dangerous in most cases—is no new 
phenomenon in mining districts. 


* * * 


Scarcity of Sulphur 


The sulphur shortage may well be the most pervasive— 
and perhaps even the most serious—raw material shortage 
at present confronting industry. Output of sulphur largely 
determines the supply of sulphuric acid, and any shortage 
of sulphuric acid would be quickly felt in industry. The 
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United States is the largest producer ; it accounts for 90 per 
cent of world output and for almost the whole of shea 
exports. According to official statistics, output has expanded 
from 2,600,000 tons in 1940 to nearly 7,000,000 tons thi 
year, though trade circles suggest that present output may in 
fact be running nearer 5,000,000 tons. Existing deposits o/ 
sulphur are being rapidly exhausted, and despite the search 
for new deposits none has been found. Last year American 
sulphur producers suggested that exports should be curtailed 
but the warning went unheeded. 


Meanwhile, the new rearmament programmes have furthe: 
boosted the demand for sulphur and the American Govern. 
ment, again under pressure from the producers, is consider. 
ing the curtailment of exports next year. This reduction. 
if it is ordered, is unlikely to be less than 35 per cent, and 
a cut of this size would mean total exports of less than 
800,000 tons; Britain alone has purchased 460,000 tons from 
the United States this year. One American producer of 
sulphur has already cut supplies to domestic users by 20 per 
cent, and American stocks at the mines are believed to be 
little more than 2,000,000 tons—say half the quantity held 
at the outbreak of war. 


Next year Britain will have difficulty in securing more 
sulphur for acid production than roughly 250,000 tons due 
under existing contracts with American suppliers. The acid 
producers are using 380,000 tons this year, and the 120,000 
tons of “ regular ” sulphur used for purposes other than acid 
production may be cut even more severely. Nearly 60 per 
cent of the sulphuric acid output in this country is produced 
by burning sulphur ; a 35 per cent reduction in sulphur 
supplies would cut the present output of acid from about 
1,800,000 tons a year to roughly 1,450,000 tons. This vita! 
reagent, which has its use in almost every industry, has been 
informally rationed for several months and some users’ orders 
have been cut by as much as §0 per cent. This step was taken 
to remedy a localised shortage of capacity on Merseyside, 
where certain plant is being rebuilt and converted to use 
alternative raw materials. The Government’s reaction to the 
sulphur shortage itself has been to close certain of its own 
acid plants and to suggest economies in the use of acid for 
fertilisers (which ordinarily take nearly half of acid output) 
by importing superphosphate. A general conversion of the 
sulphur-burning plants to use pyrites has been the Govern- 
ment’s long-term policy for the industry since the war ; but 
production from pyrites is costlier than production from 
sulphur, requires twice the capital investment and takes 
up twice the ground area, which is often a limiting factor. 
Moreover, conversion may put a plant out of production for 
the best part of eighteen months. 


Britain’s present degree of dependence upon sulphur dates 
from the war, when new capacity was set up to handle 
sulphur from Allied sources and to reduce the dependence 
upon pyrites from Spain. Certain large firms like Courtaulds, 
which produce sulphuric acid for their own industrial pur- 
poses, are switching back to production from pyrites in 
accordance with the change in Government policy. But firms 
producing for sale have in general been unable to invest large 
sums for conversion to this less efficient process. These are 
the suppliers whose lower output will affect the wider range of 
industrial customers, and even if conversion to production 
from pyrites is actively started immediately, the sulphuric 
acid shortage and its repercussions upon industry are not 
likely to be overcome in less than two years. 


* * * 


Buoyant Exports 


Exports last month achieved a new record of £202 
million. This total reflects in part the seasonal recovery after 
holidays, but the steady rise in the value of exports since the 
last quarter of 1949 shows that the impetus of the export 
drive has been well maintained. This rise is reflected in the 
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EXT to iron, copper is the most useful metal in the 
world today. Millions of miles of copper wire and 
cable carry the electricity that drives motors and transmits 
messages from one end of the earth to the other. It is 
made into fireboxes for railway engines and, alloyed with 
zinc or nickel, into condenser tubes for steam generators in 
power houses and ships. Alloyed with zinc, copper forms 
brass, which has a thousand uses from curtain rails to 
cartridge cases. Alloyed with tin, copper becomes bronze, 
the alloy that makes springs, statues and heavy duty bear- 
ings. Copper was the first metal used by primitive man as 
he emerged from the Stone Age. When the Romans came 
to Britain, copper was already being widely used in the 
form of bronze. Mining and smelting were being carried 
out in Cumberland, Anglesey and North Wales. Today 
most of the world’s copper ore is mined in Africa and the 
Americas, 
I.C.1., which is the largest producer of 
Wrought non-ferrous metals in the British 
Empire, manufactures vast quantities of 
copper and copper alloys in forms vary- 


ing from printing rollers to coins. 
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Standard Shannoleaf 


Loose Sheet Records 
Standard printed forms are 
available for practically all 
purposes (though specially- 
printed-to-your specification 
forms are quickly supplied). 
Standard forms mean lower 
price and quicker delivery. 
Among these are : 
PURCHASE RECORDS— 
STORES & STOCK CON- 
TROL—SALES & PUR- 
CHASE LEDGERS—HIRE 
PURCHASE LEDGERS— 
SALES RECORDS—CASE & 
CONTAINER RECORDS— 
PLANT & MACHINERY 
RECORDS — PERSONNEL 
RECORDS. 









Here is a new system of visible records. 
It is perfect for the control of stocks 
(among many other purposes). Each 
record has an overlapping visible edge— 
for quick sighting, posting and reference. 
One clerk can handle 500 to 15,000 records. 
The binder is streamlined and is only 
2}” thick—the slimmest system ever made. 
Removal and replacement of any record is 
done by a simple flick of the trigger—no 
keys, no cumbersome mechanism. Each 
record is firmly held in position and 
cannot be mislaid. Each has a perfectly 
flat writing surface. Just write ‘‘ Shanno- 
leaf’ on your letterheading and send it 
for further details of this new and latest 
method of control. 
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The Shannon Limited 


150 Shannon Corner 


New Malden Surrey 





FOR YOUR 
INVESTMENT 


PORTFOLIO 


Tae investments offered by the 
Co-operative, Permanent Building 
Society are of immediate interest to 
private investors and their financial 
advisers. 


Individual investors may invest up to 
£5,000 maximum which earns 2}%, per 
annum with income tax paid by the 
Society. 


Capital never fluctuates in value, and is 
solidly secured by first mortgages on 
private houses throughout the country. 
The Society’s Funds are in excess of 
£60,000,000. 

Detailed literature and a copy ef the 
latest balance sheet will gladly be sent on 
request to the Co-operative Permanent 
Building Society, New Oxford House, 
London, W.C.1. Telephone: Holborn 
2302, or City Office: 163 Moorgate, 
E.C.2._ Telephone: Monarch 3556/7 


ESTABLISHED 1884 
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ASK THE MAN 


WHO KNOWS 


Business men and bankers who have visited 
Australia or New Zealand will tell you that the best 
medium for facilitating trade with those countries 
is the Bank of New South Wales — largest 
commercial bank there. 

You are invited to use our specialist services 


through your own bank. 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED (817 HEAD OFFICE, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedie Street, E.C.2, 
and 47 Berkeley Square, W.! 


(INOORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 
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Which would you choose 
in the event of illness ? 


PRIVATE TREATMENT 
OR GENERAL WARD! 


The National Health Service 
ensures that everyone receives 
medical and, if necessary, 
hospital treatment in the event 
of iliness or operation. 
‘To many people, however, 
the necessary formalities, the 
waiting and, finally, treatment 
in a general ward, are discon- 
certing both in anticipation 
and in practice. 
To such. the B.U.P.A. offers an inexpensive alternative. For a 
moderate annual subscription, graded to suit individual means and 
requirements, members can make their own arrangements for 
speedy and private treatment in nursing home or hospital paybed 
and the whole or major portion of the expenditure is refunded by 
B.U.P.A. 
In view of the fact that serious illness or the need for operation 30 
often strikes without warning, it is no more than obvious wisdom 
to safeguard yourself and your family without delay. A brochure 
giving full particulars will gladly be sent on request. 
BRITISH UNITED PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 
President : The Viscount Nuffield, G.B.£.. FR.S. 
Ref. 23/77 
61, BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON, E.C.!. 
Branches throughout England, and in Scotland and N. Ireland 
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following table which recalculates the value of British exports 
on the basis of a standard month of 26 working days: — 


British Exports ({mn) 
Recalculated on 26-day month. 


1949 1950 
Jan.-March average we 1534 174 
April-June average... cant’ {hae 178} 
July-September average .. 141 181 
October es 156 202 


The daily rate of exports in October was 12 per cent higher 
than in the third quarter of the year and 15 per cent higher 
than in the first half of the year. The volume of exports 
for October has been provisionally estimated at 177 per 
cent of the 1947 average compared with 161 per cent in the 
third quarter and 155 per cent in the first half of this year. 


The most encouraging feature of the export drive in recent 
months has been the expansion in overseas sales of textiles. 
Exports of wool manufactures totalled £14.4 million, a 
little over 30 per cent higher than the monthly average for 
the first nine months of 1950 and 66 per cent higher than 
the average for 1949. Canada has remained the chief market 
followed closely by Australia and the United States. Cotton 
exports totalled {£15 million, representing a rise of 13 per 
cent on the monthly rate achieved in earlier months of this 
year but still 6 per cent smaller than last year ; Australia, 
British West Africa and South Africa are the three largest 
markets. Exports of other textiles and apparel have also 
increased, particularly to dollar countries. The United States 
has in fact become Britain’s largest market for apparel and is 
followed closely by Canada. 


Vehicles and machinery, the two rnain export groups, are 
still showing ability to expand. Vehicles alone totalled 
{36.7 million. The number of new cars and chassis exported 
last month was 36,791 or 15,000 more than the monthly 
average for 1949 ; Australia and Canada continue to be the 
two principal markets and take between them nearly half of 
the total export. Machinery exports at £27 million were 16 
per cent higher than last year’s average ; machine tools and 
textile machinery were the only classes of which exports last 
month were lower than in the third quarter of this year. 
Among the smaller export groups, the outstanding achieve- 
ment was in iron and steel. In October 302,000 tons 
were exported valued at £14.7 million. This was the largest 
quantity shipped abroad since 1930. Canada became the 
sc and the United States the fifth largest market during 
the month, 


* « x 


Scramble or Control? 


The continued scramble for commodities which has now 
spread from the staple products to the minor minerals and 
metals might well cause serious disruption to the rearmament 
programmes of Western Europe. The Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation has been reviewing 
world commodity supplies for the past month and its report 
will be presented to the Council of Ministers on December 
Ist. This study covers all the major commodities including 
those which the United States imports on a large scale. The 
ministers when they meet are expected to take action on the 
recommendations of the report and private discussions 
between member countries have already taken place. 


This week Mr Petsche, the French Finance Minister, has 
visited London to elucidate Britain’s attitude to. the possible 
introduction of allocation schemes. So far the Government 

as been content to support proposals for investigating 
shortages, but has been careful not to commit itself to any 
‘pecific policy. It shrinks from the idea of a joint commodity 
Policy and prefers to negotiate about each commodity 
separately at different conference tables. This has certain 
Conveniences. It is possible to present one view on, say, 
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wool and an entirely different one on, say, tin. —Two months 
ago Britain in conjunction with the main Commonwealth 
wool exporters offered the United States preferential treat- 
ment for the purchase of wool for military purposes. Last 
week at the tin conference in Geneva, Britain refused to 
accept the principle that defence purchases should be treated 
differently from ordinary market purchases. 


Few countries want to see the international commodity 
markets closed. But there is at present a clear argument 
for easing the prevailing strains on the price mechanism by 
some measures of domestic regulation and international allo- 
cation of key materials. Such measures, however, are only 
likely to be effective if co-ordinated action is taken by all 
members of Western Europe and by the United States, and 
if they cover domestic supplies and also exports to other 
countries outside the area of agreement. The Government 
will clearly have to make up its mind within the next few 
days whether it prefers to see the scramble for commodities 
continue or whether it is willing to lead Europe towards 
some concerted policy. British industry itself has none too 
large stocks at its diposal. Mr Gaitskell has recently admitted 
that stocks of raw materials (excluding petroleum) in Britain 
fell by £30 million in the first half of the year and even if 
stocks have since been built up, much higher prices have had 
to be paid for them. It may well be that physical stocks of 
raw materials are now much lower than they were a year ago. 


* * * 


Tin Talks Break Down 


The tin conference has failed. Four weeks of hard bar- 
gaining in Geneva on the draft agreement (which was 
intended to stabilise the tin market by regulating exports and 
production and by a buffer stock) has merely shown more 
clearly the opposed views of producing and consuming 
countries on how a commodity control scheme should work 
in the postwar world. Malaya championed the producers’ 
cause—with the support of Britain. The United States 
championed the consumers’ cause. Disagreement persisted 
on the three main issues that the conference was intended to 
reconcile: the operation of the agreement, the size of buffer 
stocks and the range of prices to be aimed at. 


In the eyes of tin producers, export quotas and restriction 
of output were the mainstay of the agreement, and the buffer 
stock was intended to be no more than a useful mechanism to 
achieve final adjustment between supply and demand. The 
United States held quite the contrary view. The American 
delegation argued that the buffer stock should be a governor 
relating supply to demand, and that export quotas should 
provide the necessary reserve of control to prevent the buffer 
stock from becoming unwieldy. Thus, the American delega- 
tion considered that the buffer stock should be large—30,000 
tons—and that only when this stock had accumulated should 
output be curtailed. Malaya and other producing countries 
first thought of a buffer stock of about 10,000 tons and finally 
went up to 25,000 tons, but they would go no higher. 


Disagreement on the proposed price ranges was even 
sharper. The United States proposed a minimum price of 
70 cents a lb and a maximum of 80 cents, compared with 
the current market price of 145 cents a lb. But it must be 
remembered that the scheme, if it had been accepted, was 
intended to operate for five years, and the present market 
price probably bears no relation to the price that might obtain 
in 1956. Producers thought in terms of 110 cents a lb 
minimum price and 125 cents maximum, although the 
Belgian Congo delegation at one point conceded 90 cents 
a lb as their lowest offer for the minimum price. 


But the hardest bargaining of all was about stockpile . 
requirements. The United States is worried about its small 
reserve of strategic materials, despite an annual expenditure 
of nearly half a billion dollars in the past four years. It 
contended that stockpile purchases should be made from 
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the buffer stock at current market prices, with the corollary 
that output could not be restricted until defence require- 
ments had been met. Britain and the producing countries 
refused to accept the principle that defence requirements 
should receive any preferential treatment over civilian 
requirements. Britain’s attitude is surprising, for it comes 
very soon after the United States had been offered pre- 
emptive buying rights for wool used for military purposes. 


Reconsideration for the Rubber Tax 


With the cautious air of a man who has just backed 
into a hot stove, the Malayan Government is now prepared 
to re-examine the new export tax on rubber, which it 
announced a fortnight ago. The rubber trade has registered 
strong disapproval of the new tax, which could jump as 
much as 700 per cent in one year, and which operates in 
such a way that it might easily exceed the total cost of 
production in any one quarter. The Singapore Chamber of 
Commerce, the United Planting Association of Malaya, the 
Rubber Growers’ and Rubber Trade Associations of London 
and other rubber groups have bitterly protested against the 
levying of a tax with such a delayed impact on a commodity 
which comprises 60 per cent of all Ma'ayan exports. As 
this issue was going to press, a hitch was reported in the 
negotiations on the modification of the tax. But it is unlikely 
that the tax will be imposed in its present form. 


The new tax might well be the final straw for Malaya’s 
overloaded transport and warehousing facilities. Exports 
of Malayan-grown rubber are running at about the same rate 
as last year, but total exports of all types of rubber in October 
hit a record level of 120,000 tons. Much of the increased 
volume comes from re-exports from Indonesia, where growers 
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who had been hoarding their rubber until the government 
stabilised the currency have been selling their accumulated 
stocks on the market. If this flood of rubber is further 
swollen by a rush on the part of Ma'ayan growers to export 
their stocks before the new tax goes into effect on January Ist, 
there may be neither ships nor warehouses to handle it all. 


So far, ocean-going liners which normally carry rubber 
from Malaya to Liverpool have been able to take the extra 
tonnage. But much of the increased exports from Malaya 
has been carried in coastal vessels to China, which has 
sharply increased its purchases of rubber since the outbreak 
of the Korean war. Shipments from Malaya to China last 
April totalled only 250 tons ; by October they had jumped 
to 12,000 tons a month. But, as shipping space is limited, 
London agents of the rubber-carrying lines are advising 
importers to make reservations for cargo space now. 


Meanwhile, Indonesian production, aided by high world 
prices, continues to expand. The rate of increase in both 
production and exports is shown in the accompanying table. 
Next year Indonesia will be a serious competitor to Malaya 
and its producers will not be burdened with a high export 
duty of the kind proposed for Malaya. 
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Aviation Insurance Losses 


Four aircraft disasters in quick succession—two of them 
in the London area—at the very beginning of the winter are 
a sharp reminder of the continuing hazards of flying in poor 


- weather. Some 160 passengers and crew were killed in these 


four catastrophes and the loss to the aviation insurance market 
has been substantial. The Dakota which crashed a month ago 
at Mill Hill was insured for £15,000 ; the Viking wrecked in 
dense fog at London Airport a few days later for £35,000 : 
and the Skymaster lost this month in the French Alps for 
$175,000. The Air India Constellation which was wrecked on 
Mont Blanc was insured in the first instance in India, but the 
London market was interested in the surplus over the original 
high value cover. An even more costly loss was that of the 
Tudor V aircraft which crashed at Llandow last March 
with a very heavy loss of life. This machine was valued 
for insurance at £80,000. 


These eccidents will cost aviation underwriters much 
more than the insured value of the aircraft alone. Aviation 
cover normally includes third party liability (including 
damage to property on the ground) legal liability to passengers 
and the insurance of freight. The importance of the freight 
risk is illustrated by the disappearance of diamonds worth 
£75,000 from the wreck of a Skymaster which crashed in the 
Middle East last spring. When aircraft are flying between 
two countries the liability for injury to passengers is limited 
by the Warsaw Convention of 1932 to a maximum of rather 
less than £3,000. Personal accident policies are also com- 
monly effected for substantial sums. The full extent of 
these additional liabilities will not be known for some time, 
but it will undoubtedly be large. The present-day capacity 
of the market is, however, adequate to absorb a succession 
of losses such as those which have recently occurred. 


The British aviation insurance market now comprises two 
specialist companies, owned by a number of the largest 
British insurance companies, a number of underwriting syndi- 
cates at Lloyd’s and a few of the insurance companies which 
maintain specialist aviation departments. Other insurance 
companies and Lloyd’s underwriters cover part of each risk, 
which must as a matter of prudence be reduced to quite 
small sums for any one insurer. 


Some modern aircraft are very valuable. The Boeing 
Stratocruiser has the largest insured value—$1,700,000, or 
over £600,000 at the present rate of exchange. American 
airlines usually require cover of, say, $2,000,000 for third 
party risks on this type of aircraft, and the same amount 
in respect of passenger liability ; this makes the rather start- 
ling sum at risk on one Stratocruiser of £2,000,000, not 
including freight insurance and personal accident cover. 


American aviation business forms a large proportion of 
the whole, as with other classes of insurance. Since the 
war there has been severe competition between British and 
American aviation insurers and also within the British market. 
As a result, rates were forced down to an unremunerative 
level, and aviation insurance has been run at a loss in the 
last two or three years. There should now be some hope 
of improvement, for rates, after being firm for some months, 
are now hardening. 


*® ® * 


Shell’s Programme Under Way 


The new distillation unit at the Shell Petroleum Com- 
pany’s Shell Haven refinery on the Thames came into opera- 
tion last week. It is producing now at an annual rate 0 
1,450,000 tons a year; its full capacity is approximately 
2,000,000 tons a year. The original refinery, which is still 
working, has a capacity of 800,000 tons a year. This section 
of the plant has been fed with crude oil from Venezuela, 
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-roducing mostly lubricants and bitumen products, but it can 
sow operate on feed stock from the new distillation unit. 
For the production of lubricants, however, it will still be 
necessary to import a limited tonnage from Venezuela. 


The new unit took two years to build, and has come into 
operation six weeks ahead of schedule. The original plans 
for the extension were modified early this year and some 
units were postponed, reducing the capital cost to $34 million 
4n sterling and dollars), and the assistance provided by the 
Economic Co-operation Administration in its construction 
was reduced by three-quarters to $2,500,000. 


The first of the 28,000-ton tankers in service, the Velutina, 
can get as near to this refinery as Thames Haven, and it 
recently brought the first cargo of Middle East crude. Three 
more tankers of the same size are on order ; until the Man- 
chester Ship Canal Company’s new oil dock is completed in 
19§2 the second big Shell refinery at Stanlow can be reached 
only by 12,000-ton tankers. When the new dock, which will 
be linked to the refinery by a seven mile pipeline, comes into 
operation it will be able to handle all four big tankers simul- 
taneously. Stanlow began working a year ago, and is now 
producing at an annual rate of more than a million tons ; 
when it is completed in 19§2 its annual capacity will be 
3,000,000 tons. 


Shorter Notes 


Both the Commercial Bank of Scotland and the National 
Bank of Scotland show a small increase in deposits and net 
profits in the year to end-October. The Commercial Bank’s 
deposits have risen by about 4 per cent to £118 million and 
its net profits by about 5 per cent to £415,621. The National 
Bank’s deposits have risen by about 13 per cent to {96.3 
million and its profits by 2} per cent to £300,812. There, 
is, however, no common factor in the changes in the assets 
held by the two banks. The Commercial Bank shows a small 
decline in its holdings of investments and commercial bills 
and a small increase in its advances and floating debt holdings. 
The National Bank shows still smaller changes in each of 
these assets—but in each case in the opposite direction. 


x 


A Portuguese arbitration tribunal has awarded the Com- 
panbia do Porto da Beira—whose share capital is owned as 
to 80 per cent by the Port of Beira Development Company— 
the equivalent of £817,000 as compensation for the expro- 
Priated properties. 

* 


Negotiations are in progress to merge Lautaro Nitrate 
with Anglo-Chilean Nitrate. The two companies have for 
Many years been closely associated. 
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Annua! Subscription Rates 


U.S.A. : $20 or £7 3s, Malaya : £6. 
Canada : $21 or £7 3s. Hongkong : £6. 
South and Central America and Egypt : £6. 


West Indies ; £7 
: £7. nna’: :¢ 
Australia : £6 5s, (sterling). ee we 


New Zealand: £8, 
Union of South Africa : £5 5s. Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5 5s. 
Gibraltar, Malta : £3 15s. 


India and Ceylon: £5 15s. or Rs. 77. 
wan: £6, Poland, Iceland : £5 5s. 


raq:: £6, Rest of Europe : £4 15s. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 346 securities appears weekly in the Records 
and Staustics Supplement. 
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(e) To earliest date. (I) To latest date. ({} Flat yield. (g) Assuming redemption 

in 1957. (A) Flat yield given above. If redeemed, in 1952 net redemption yield 

£3 17 1, gross {5 & 9. (nm) Net yields are calculated after allowing for tax at 

Qs. in £. 
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‘d) Int. paid half-yearly 
(}) To latest redemption date. 


(a) Interim. hb) Final (c) Whole vear. 
dividend. Yield basis 77,1,% 
(m) Yield basis 35% 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BANK OF LONDON AND 
SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


INCREASED BUSINESS 


The annual general meeting of the Bank of 
London and South America Limited will be 
held in London on December 19th. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr. Francis 
M. G. Glyn: The balance sheet totals at 
September 30th last’ amounted to 
£191,818,647, compared with £165,852,025 a 
year earlier. Here I would again remind you 
of the incidence of any variations in the rates 
of exchange at which foreign currency items 
are expressed in sterling. The substantial de- 
preciation that has taken place in Argentine 
and Paraguayan pesos has had the effect of 
reducing the sterling equivalents of all out- 
standing items in those currencies, whilst the 
appreciation in Uruguayan pesos and 
Brazilian cruzeiros has operated in the oppo- 
site direction, with the result that a fair com- 
parison of the individual items in terms of 
sterling cannot easily be made. However, the 
increase in the total liabilities and assets does 
in fact reflect the increased business entrusted 
to us. 

Current, deposit and other accounts, etc., at 
£105,100,753 show an increase of nearly £19 
million, partly due to the variations in ex- 
change rates but more particularly to a real 
increase. Cash in hand, at bankers and at 
call at £44,783,562 is up on last year’s figure 
by nearly £5 million and would have been 
higher still but for the incidence of exchange 
rates. Bills receivable less rebate stood at 
£37,244,987 on September 30th last, com- 
pared with £32,134,497 in 1949. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


To the balance of £180,658 brought for- 
ward from 1949 has been added the year’s net 
profit of £310,459. The provision for uni- 
lateral relief for double taxation under Section 
’ 36 of the Finance Act, 1950, is a welcome 
acknowledgment by H.M. Government of 
the hardships from taxation to which com- 
panies like ourselves who are operating in 
foreign countries have been subject in the 
past. At this stage, however, it has not been 
possible to calculate even approximately the 
extent of this relief, so that the above profit 
figure does not take such benefit into account. 

A proportion of the year’s profits is still 
awaiting remittance. This is due of course to 
shortages of foreign exchange on the part of 
various countries, or to legal restrictions. Par- 
ticularly in Argentina, where we are still 
awaiting the remittance of profits, a new 
restriction has recently been imposed by 
Circular No. 1312 issued by the Argentine 
Central Bank on August 28th last, which 
stated that applicatons could be registered 
for the remittance of profits, etc., due after 
that date up to 5 per cent. per annum of the 
registered capital, in four equal quarterly 
quotas. The final arrangements, however, are 
still incomplete, and it is not yet clear what 
the exact effect of this regulation will be. 

The interim dividend paid last June, to- 
gether with the final dividend now recom- 
mended, absorbs the sum of £133,320, which, 
with a transfer of £180,000 to contingency 
reserve, leaves a balance of £177,797 to be 
carried forward. 

By circular dated November 10th members 
were informed of a change in the date of the 
bank’s financial year-end from September 
30th to December 31st of each year, and as 
an additional annual general meeting covering 
the accounts for the three months to Decem- 
ber 31st next will be held in March or April, 
1951, the usual report will be given in March 
or April and will cover the 15 months ending 
December 31st next. 


MUFULIRA COPPER MINES 
LIMITED 


The following is an abridgment of the 
statement of the chairman, Mr. R. L. Prain, 
O.B.E., dated October 24, 1950, circulated 
to the members: 


MR. A CHESTER BEATTY 


Last June the directors no longer felt 
justified in continuing to ask Mr. A. Chester 
Beatty to remain on the Board as chairman 
against his expressed wish to retire, and 
accordingly on June 7th Mr. Beatty resigned 
after 20 years as chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Chester Beatty was the founder of 
this company, and indeed is_ generally 
acknowledged to be the main architect of 
what is now the great copper industry of 
Northern Rhodesia. 

My colleagues did me the honour of 
inviting me to succeed Mr. Beatty as chair- 
man. 


DEVALUATION 


In December, 1949, agreement was reached 
with the Ministry of Supply whereby the 
price basis for Northern Rhodesian copper 
delivered to the Ministry would be approxi- 
mately the same as the price of copper f.a.s. 
New York. 

Neither the benefits nor the disadvantages 
of devaluation are reflected to any great 
extent in the accounts under review, owing 
to our policy on the one hand of selling 
copper forward and on the other of carrying 
stores and supplies to cover us for many 
months ahead. Both the increase in price, 
however, and the increase in costs should 
become evident in the current year. 


MINE RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


The tonnage of ore mined and hoisted, 
namely, 3,134,493 short tons, was a record, 
while, in terms of copper, the production for 
the year was 77,048 long tons, an increase of 
6,082 over the previous year. 

Stocks during the year increased by 7,498 
tons, that is to say, by slightly more than the 
increase in production, so that the net result 
was that sales for the year were 1,616 tons 
less than in the previous year. The tonnage 
sold, however, realised an average price of 
£126 7s. Od. per long ton of blister copper 
f.o.b. Beira, which is an _ increase of 
£4 18s. 3d. per ton on the price realised in 
the previous year. 

The increase in the stocks brought the 
stock figure up to 18,525 tons. The increase 
represents part of the build-up of stocks 
required for the electrolytic refinery. 

Costs of production for the year were 
substantially unchanged. 

Construction of the electrolytic refinery 
was started in April. Progress on design, 
delivery ot equipment and construction. are 
keeping to schedule, and it is expected that 
the refinery will be in a position to produce 
cathodes during the first half of 1952. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


The profit for the year before replacements 
and taxation amounted to £4,877,000. Of 
this profit, however, £345,000 was repre- 
sented by am increase in the value of the 
stocks, and the directors have decided to 
treat it in accordance with our usual practice 
by transferring an approximately equal 
amount to the general reserve. 

‘The other main appropriation from profits 
is the transfer to the provision for replace- 
ments. In view of the heavy programmes in 
hand and the Increasing cost thereof, the 
Board have decided this year to transfer the 
sum of £700,000, which compares with last 
year’s appropriation of £500,000. 
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The Board recommend a final diy; 
of 5s. per share’ which, segether ma 
interim dividend of 3s. 6d. per share paid in 
May, will make a total distribution for a 
year of 8s. 6d. per share, which is the sam. 
as for the previous year. , 


On this basis the taxes payable ‘ 
year amount to £2,571,000. Te on 
the two dividends is 
£1,143,000 and the 
decreased by £22,000 
£183,016. 


- The cost of 
4 Met figure of 
carry-forward |; 
to a figure of 


COPPER MARKET 


Our copper has been sold almost entirely 
to the Ministry of Supply. I have referred 
already to the agreement reached with the 
Ministry with regard to the effect of 
devaluation on the copper price. This price 
will thus continue to be based on the United 
States export quotation, which during the 
year touched a low point of 16 cents per 
— of electrolytic copper, f.as. New 

ork and a high point of 22.50 cents. At 
present this price is standing at 24.50 cents. 
It will not, I believe, be considered an exces- 
sive increase in price, considering the move- 
ments which have occurred in other com- 
modities and the extremely strong statistical 
position which still obtains for copper. 


At June 30th last there ended the period 
during which the Customs duty on copper 
imported into the United States had been 
suspended by Congressional action. In 
view of the present position of copper and 
of the fact that the United States is still an 
importer of very large quantities of foreign 
metal, it had been expected that the duty 
would be again suspended for a further 
period by fresh Congressional action. It is 
a surprise to most observers, both in and oui 
of the United States, that this has not in 
fact occurred. The duty has thus been effec- 
tive from July Ist up to the present time 
Whether it will remain in force and if so 
for how long is difficult to predict, but it is 
the opinion of trade circles that some furthe: 
suspension of the duty will undoubtedly have 
to be agreed upon by Congress before very 
long. In the meantime, since most buyers 
in the United States are prepared to absorb 
the duty, either because they are short of 
supplies or because they are confident that 
the duty will in due course be again sus- 
pended retroactively, the American quotation 
has not in fact reflected the reimposition of 
the duty. Should it at any time do so, the 
Rhodesian producers have indicated to the 
Ministry of Supply their willingness to dis- 
cuss the position so that the United 
Kingdom price shall not be artificially 
increased by the amount of the American 
duty. 


FUEL 


There were no interruptions during the 
year on account of shortage of fuel 
Deliveries of coal were not up to the com- 
pany’s requirements, but the effect of the 
shortage in deliveries was mitigated by the 
continued intensive wood-burning efforts of 
the Copper Mining Companies. 

Since the end of the financial year there 
has been further deterioration in the fue! 
position, and the outlook is still far from 
clear. It does appear, however, as if the 
problem may again develop, as !t has done 
in the past, into one of carrying capacity ” 
the railways rather than of colliery output 


WESTERN CONCESSION 


Just over £9,000 was spent on an area [0 
the west of the Copperbelt which is dems 
prospected by Mufulira Copper Mines 0° 
behalf of itself and certain other Norther 
Rhodesian companies, and in which wor 


this company has a participation of 30 pcr 
cent. 
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BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD MINING 


STEADILY INCREASED SCALE OF OPERATIONS 
PROFIT EXCEEDS £6,000,000 
MR W. M. FRAMES’S REVIEW 


Mr W. M. Frames, chairman, presided at 
the annual general meeting of Blyvooruitzicht 
Gold Mining Company, Limited, held in 
Johannesburg on November 2Ist. 


Moving the adoption of the report and 
sccounts, he said that the scale of operations 
had increased steadily, but a shortage of 
Furopean miners, particularly during the 
early part of the financial year and a de- 
ieioration from April onwards in the native 
labour strength had retarded the rate of 


expansion. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S WORKING 


Profit amounted to £6,221,518. Amounts 
sei aside in respect of silicosis outstanding 
liabilities had totalled £50,737, provision for 
saxation had amounted to £2,397,921, provi- 
son for lease consideration had accounted 
fer £603,412 and dividends had absorbed 
{3,000,000. The balance of working capital 
on hand had been £2,777,586. 


Ii was estimated that capital expenditure 
during the current financial year would 
amount to approximately £1,100,000, and 
would be incurred principally on increasing 
the hoisting capacity, additional pumping 
equipment and compressor at No. 2 shaft, 
winders and power supply for incline shafts, 
exiensions 10 the reduction plant, a recrea- 
uen hall and housing for European and native 
employees. 


DEVELOPMENT FIGURES 


Development accomplished during the year 
‘otalled 35,741 ft., an increase of 3,101 ft, 
compared with the previous year. The total 
advance in country rock had been 16,678 ft. 


Of 19,063 feet of reef development, 14,105 
feet were sampled on the carbon leader and 
13,740 feet or 97.4 per cent. had been classed 
as payable, averaging 45.4 dwts per ton over 
a channel width of eleven inches equal to 
499 inch-dwis. The few disclosures of un- 
payable ore had been isolated and of limited 
extent. 


Most of the reef development had been in 
the western portion of the mine. To the 
west of No. 2 shaft disclosures averaged the 
comparatively low value of 247 inch-dwt. 
Payab'e ore developed had amounted to 
929,900 tons valued at 9.8 dwt. per ton, 
which had represented an increase of 206,700 
mM tonnage and a decrease of 0.7 dwt. in 
value compared with the previous year’s 
figures. 


AVAILABLE RESERVE 


The available reserve re-estimated at June 
30, 1950, had been 5,960,000 tons of an aver- 
age value of 13.1 dwt. over a stoping width 
of 46.2 inches. That was a decrease of 
176,000 tons on last year’s figure, while the 
value had been lower by 0.6 dwt. as a result 
of the inclusion of several blocks of lower 
grade ore in the vic’nity’of the No. 2 shaft. 
There had been in addition 1,101,000 tons of 
ore of an average value of 12.2 dwt. contained 
im the shaft and safety pillars not at present 
available for stoping. That represented an 
increase Of 194,000 tons and a decrease of 
‘5 dwt. in the average value compared with 
last year’s figures. 


It had been possible during the year to 
mine more in conformity with the value of 
Cre reserves, with a consequent slight drop in 
yield. Stoping operations were being ¢x- 
‘ended to the west into areas where develop- 





ment had disclosed lower values and some 
further decline in yield could therefore be 
expected. 


SHAFT SINKING, ETC. 


Preliminary work in connect’on with Nos. 
A.l, A.2 and A.3 incline shafts had been 
continued during the year. Temporary sink- 
ing hoists were being installed and sinking 
operations beiow the sixth level had recently 
been commenced in A.1 incline shaft. 


The quantity of water pumped to the sur- 
face during the year had increased from last 
year’s average of 1,820,000 gallons a day to 
1,945,000 a day. The pump-ng capacity of 
the mine had been increased by an additional 
pumping unit at No. 1 shaft and since the 
close of the year by the first unit to be 
installed at No. 2 shaft. 


There had been a further improvement in 
m ne ventilation due to additional holdings to 
airways to the No. 3 shaft, where a third fan 
had been installed on the surface. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


The erection of buildings and equipment 
had proceeded satisfactorily. At the end of 
the financial year 736 European dwelling 
houses had been completed, while 65 were 
in course of erection. Accommodation at the 
staff mess had been increased from 26 to 48 
rooms. Work had been commenced on the 
laying out of parks and playgrounds for 
children, and the construction of a new 
recreation hall would start shortly. Exten- 
sions to change houses at Nos. 1 and 2 
shafts to accommodate the full complement 
of underground employees were being under- 
taken. An assembly hall to accommodate 
1,200 natives had been built at the No. 1 
compound and work on the No. 2 compound 
to house 3,000 persons was well advanced. 
Extensions to the hospital for natives from 
120 to 250 beds had been completed. 


REDUCTION PLANT 


Extensions of the reduction plant from a 
capacity of 80,000 tons to 120,000 tons per 
month had been completed after the close 
of the financial year, and there had been a 
gradual increase in the tonnage milled. It 
would not be possible to improve the tonnage 
treated very materially until the 10-ton 
winder was in commission at No. 2 shaft. It 
was hoped that it would be in operation 
early in 1951, but the rate at which output 
could thereafter be expanded would depend 
primarily on the extent to which the under- 
ground labour force could be increased 
bevond the present inadequate strength and 
in the extent to which the Electricity Supply 
Commission could meet increases in the 
mine’s power requirements. 


EXACTING TAXATION 


He had dealt last year with the effects of 
devaluation of the South African currency as 
trom September 19 and had explained that 
as no unpayable blocks of ore had been dis- 
closed in the mine, neither tonnage nor grade 
of ore reserve would be affected by the 
higher price of gold. He had also pointed 
out that the increase in revenue of 75s. 9d. 
an ounce would be offset to some extent by 
the various improvements in wages and 
benefits granted as from September 19 to 
European and native employees and by the 
higher costs of certain materials and equip- 
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ment purchased from overseas. Shareholders 
had been warned that a considerable portion 
of the increased working profit would be 
absorbed by greater lease and taxation pay- 
ments. 

The actual increase in working profit dur- 
ing the financial year had been £3,382,175, 
but although taxation rates had remained 
the same as those in force since 1948 provi- 
sion for taxation and lease consideration had 
increased by no less than £2,114,470, due to 
the exacting effect of the sliding scales of 
formula taxation and lease payments. 


The State’s share of profits would have 
been higher but for the substantial capital 
redemption allowance, which would decrease 
appreciably when the capital expenditure 
programme was completed. 


CURRENT YEAR’S WORKING 


During the first four months of the cur- 
rent financial year, tonnage milled had been 
341,000, yield per ton milled 14.674 dwts, 
revenue per ton milled 182s. 9d., working 
costs per ton milled 45s. 6d., working profit 
had amounted to £2,340,184, to which had 
to be added £57,844 in respect of additional 
revenue from sales of gold at enhanced 
prices and sundry revenue of £11,707, giving 
a total profit of £2,409,735. Development 
footage had been 13,091 and 6,355 ft. had 
been sampled on the carbon leader, of which 
6,180 ft. or 97.2 per cent., had been classed 
as payable, averaging 48.8 dwts. over a 
channel width of 12 ins. The average value 
of the last 100 ft. sampled in each of the 


three most westerly drives had been 210 inch- 
dwis. 


Since the close of the financial year the 
directors had decided to abolish the use of 
distinctive numbers in respect of issued 
shares of the company, all of which were 
fully paid. Shareholders had been notified 
of that action, which had been permitted 
under the provisions of the Companies 
Amendment Act, 1950. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





PRICES TAILORS, LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The twenty - second annual general 
meeting of this Company, was held on 
November 21st, in London, Sir Henry Price 
(chairman and joint managing director) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated speech: The great proportion of 
our sales during the year have been in the 
utility ranges and because of this the average 
price and profit per garment are lower than 
last year. Total turnover has, however, been 
a record for the company and it is due to 
this factor that there is a trading profit for 
the year of £906,599. 


The net profit of the group amounts to 
£358,304. After deducting the dividends 
payable to Preference and Preferred Ordinary 
Shares, etc., there remains a sum of £345,221 
of which 40 per cent. has been appropriated 
as Ordinary dividend and 60 per cent. has 
been retained in the group. 


For some time my colleagues and I have 
been giving much serious consideration to 
our trading name—The Fifty Shilling 
Tailors. The cost of wool and cotton has 
increased enormously and wages and most 
overheads are about twice as high as in 1939 
so that jt would be merely wishful thinking 
to expect that such a price as 50s. for a suit 
of clothes can ever return. We have decided 
that as we Open new branches and renew the 
shop fronts of old ones we shail do so under 
the trade name of F.S.T.—-Fifty Shilling 
Tailors. 
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Stocks are predominantly made up of 
utility solid worsted suitings and our full 
requirements are assured for some consider- 
able time. 

Trading to date in the current year shows 
a satisfactory increase on the corresponding 
period last year. 

The report was adopted. 


CONSOLIDATED MAIN. 
REEF MINES AND ESTATE 
LIMITED 


SOUND POSITION 
FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 
MR P. H. ANDERSON’S SURVEY 


Mr P. H. Anderson, chairman, presided 
at the Annual General Meeting of Consoli- 
dated Main Reef Mines and Estate Limited 
held in Johannesburg on November 21st. 
Moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, the chairman said factual informa- 
tion contained in the directors’ report and 
reports of the consulting engineer and 
manager had been rearranged and expanded, 
and explanatory comments had been added 
so as to cover the position as fully as possible 
up to the date of issue. He would, however, 
like to give shareholders additional up-to-date 
information and make a few observations of 
a more general nature on the position and 
prospects of the company. 


DECLINE IN LABOUR SUPPLY 


Since the close of the year under review, 
the directors’ report for the first quarter of 
the current financial year and results of 
operations during October, 1950, had been 
published. 

The results for those four months could 
be summarised as follows: Tons milled 
781,000, yield per ton milled 2.686 ; revenue 
per ton milled 33s. 5d., working costs per 
ton milled, 27s. 7d., working profit £228,135 
and total development footage 19,144. 

Compared with the results for the financial 
vear under review, the average monthly rate 
of milling had decreased by about 4,000 tons, 
the yield was lower by 0.069 dwt. per ton 
and the average monthly rate of development 
434 feet less, due largely to the effects of 
the serious seasonal decline in the non- 
European labour supply and to a breakdown 
of the rock hoist at No. 3 shaft during the 
early part of October. The average number 
of non-Europeans in the service of the Com- 
pany had decreased from a peak of 11,713 in 
April, 1950, to 10,261 in October, or 12.4 
per cent. during the last six months. 


DRUM SHAFT BREAKDOWN 


On October 9th, the drum shaft of No. 3 
shaft rock hoist fractured. Consequences 
had been serious, as that was the principal 
hoisting shaft for the higher grade ore mined 
from the Main Reef and Main Reef Leader 
in the deeper levels of the eastern portion of 
the mine. As much of that ore as possible 
had been diverted to other shafts, but it had 
been necessary to curtail breaking operations 
in that area and concentrate on work else- 
where. 

While it had been possible to maintain 
milling at a very satisfactory level by draw- 
ing on surface reef dumps and stepping up 
production from the lower grade Bird and 
Kimberley reefs, the grade of ore milled 
had, however, been seriously affected. A 
replacement shaft took about three weeks to 
machine down to the correct size, but he was 
glad to report that the hoist was back in 
commission on November 15th. 


ORE RESERVE INCREASED 


Apart from those setbacks, the immediate 
position at the mine was inherently sound. 


The serious depletion of ore reserves during 
the past ten years had been halted as a result 
of devaluation in September, 1949, when 
1,580,000 tons had been added to the avail- 
able ore reserve. During the last financial 
year, the available reserve had been increased 
by 287,000 tons—the first normal increase 
since June, 1939. 


It had to be borne in mind, however, that 
development operations were being confined 
to the more promising areas of the Mine as 
broad limits of payable zones on the prin- 
cipal reefs had been more or less established. 
Work was now largely confined to closer 
development in order to consolidate and open 
up those zones. Three exploratory winzes 
had been sunk to test the Main Reef Leader 
and the Main Reef towards the southern 
boundary. Exposures in depth had been 
generally poor. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


KEYSTONE KNITTING 
MILLS (1928) LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of this company was held on November 2Ist, 
at Elstree, Herts. 

Mr H. N. Lewis (chairman and managing 
director) presided, and in the course of his 
speech said :— 

The satisfactory trading result is most 
gratifying to all concerned in the manage- 
ment and operation of your company. As 
will be seen from the consolidated profit and 
loss account, the trading profit has increased 
by £54,409, after eliminating the profits 
earned by the subsidiary company prior to 
its acquisition ; and, adding the debt previ- 
ously written off and the stock reserve 
credited, the rotal gross profit is £213,772. 


SALES CONTINUE TO EXPAND 


I have the pleasure of informing you that 
the year’s sales show an increase on the 
previous year of 36 per cent. The provision 
for taxation is no less than £46,297. Such 
high taxation makes it impossible to retain 
in reserve the necessary amounts for in- 
creasing the company’s working capital and 
for future expansicn. 

A dividend of 5 per cent. has already been 
paid on the cumulative preferred ordinary 
shares, and at today’s meeting you will be 
asked to consider the payment of a further 
5 per cent. on these shares, making a total 
of 10 per cent. for the year, and that 20 per 
cent. be paid to the deferred shareholders. 
After having made these provisions, the total 
undivided profits have increased by £13,831, 
giving a total of £65,206. I am confident that 
all will agree that these figures are extremely 
satisfactory. 

The total balance sheet value of the com- 
pany’s assets is £536,548. To replace these 
at current prices would cost a much larger 
amount. 

{ would draw your attention to the item 
“ Gocdwill, Patents, Designs and Trade 
Marks” shown as “nil,” and mention that 
considerable sums have been expended in 
maintaining the Registered Trade Mark 

Keystone” throughout the world ; this is 
a very valuable asset. 


KEYSTONE—WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
HOSIERY AND LINGERIE a 


During the year we have succeeded in 
considerably extending this company’s ex- 
ports and making our excellent reputation 
world-wide. As far as future prospects are 
concerned, I can inform you that in the first 
four months of this year a further consider- 
able increase in sales has taken place, as 
compared with the same period in the pre- 
ceding year, and therefore an improvement 
in profits is confidently expected. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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JOHANNESBURG 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 

LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of sh. 
holders of this company was held om 
November 21st in Johannesburg. 

Mr K. Richardson, who pres ded. 
course of his speech, said :— 

The company experienced a Satisfactor 
year ended June 30, 1950, making a tor! 
profit of £1,381,684 which, notwithstandn, 
the provision of an amount of £125,000 fo, 
the estimated loss aiising from the Joan 
Palmiet Chrome Mines, Limited, is £175,135 
greater than the corresponding figure for th. 
previous financial year. ; 

After charging £591,843 for taxation, the 
balance of the profit available for dividend 
and other appropriations amounted 
£789,841. A sum of £300,000 was trans. 
ferred to general reserve, which nox 
amounts to £5,000,000, while, in addition. 
an amount of £100,000 was transferred t) 
investment reserve, which stands a 
£1,707,214, that 1s, approximately the same 
figure as last year. 


on 


in the 


THE DIVIDEND 


Dividend No. 58 of 3s. 6d. per share, les; 
United Kingdom income tax at the standard 
rate of 9s. in the £, absorbed £380,188, and 
after the transfers to investment and geners! 
reserves, there remained a balance of undis- 
tributed profits amounting to £351,929, 
reflecting an increase of £9,653. 

The aggregate book value of investmens 
at June 30, 1950, shows a reduction as com- 
pared with the corresponding figure for las 
year, but that the aggregate value of all 
assets remains at almost the same figure as 
at June 30, 1949. 

Since the publication of the report and 
accounts, your directors, having regard to 
our commitments in the Orange Free State 
and elsewhere, have raised a sum of 
£2,000,000 by the private placing of an issu: 
of per cent. unsecured loan stock, 
1958/62, redeemable at 101. The terms of 
the issue provide for partial repayment of 
the stock by the application of a non-cumul- 
tive sinking fund cf 2 per cent., commencing 
at June 30, 1953. 


GOLD MINING INDUSTRY 


The year under review has been a mos' 
important one for the gold mining industry 
and consequently for the country as a whole. 
With the devaluation of sterling and te 
South African pound, the industry has been 
given relief from the stifling effect of the con- 
tinuous rise in the cost of production, and 
although the higher sterling price for gold 
has not solved all its problems, it has pfo- 
vided a welcome respite. 

As a result of the greater number of 
Europeans and natives employed, it w% 
possible to crush a larger tonnage of ore, s° 
that the gold recovered for the first half of 
1950 was slightly in excess of that produced 
during the same period of 1949, despite the 
fact that the yield per ton was reduced _ 
approximately a quarter of a pennyweip ‘i 

A reduction in the value per ton crushe 
was to be expected and is in accordance 
with the general practice of the gold nines 
companies, which is to mine ore in accord- 
ance with the value of the ore reserves . : 
mine, a practice that long experience 3% 
proved to be sound. The increase in reventt 
per ton which has accrued since devalusts? 
has reduced the pay limit of the various 0!" 
mines and has brought into account thou- 
sands of ounces of gold which would wage 
wise be lost to the detriment of all who 4° 
concerned with the industry. 

The report was adopted. 
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HOSCOTE RUBBER 
ESTATES 


The eighteenth annual gencral meeung of 
Hoscote Rubber Estates Lim.ted will be held 
in London on December 13th. 


The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated address of the chairman, Mr H. B. 
Egmont Hake, C.B.E. :— 


The profit for the year, £66,688, shows 
a welcome increase over that for the previous 
year, £31,392. Once again taxation takes a 
large share, £34,571, represenung 52 per cent. 
of the profit, as against £13,512, equal to 43 
percent The directors have written off the 
hook value of areas destreyed during the 
war, £1.919, and increased the reserve for 
replacement of planted areas by £15,000. 
They recommend a dividend of 15 per cent., 
leaving £17,024 to be carried forward. 


EXPORT DUTY 


Approximately one-sixth of the estimated 
crop for the currant year has been sold for- 
ward at an average of 2s. ld. per Ib. That 
average price will be raised by the higher 
prices so far ruling since July. It will, how- 
ever, be drastically reduced by the predatory 
rates of export duty recently announcd as to 
come into force next January. This savage 
scale rises to nearly 8 times the existing duty; 
and, so far, it is the rubber industry alone 
which has been singled out from the whole 
Malayan community to overflow the coffers 
of the Malayan Government, whose income 
without it has been increased beyond their 
wildest expectation from existing sources of 
taxation by the prosperity which Malaya is 
temporarily enjoying. The Rubber Growers’ 
Association and the Rubber Trade Associa- 
ion have issued a joint indictment of the 
new rates and the foolish and dangerous 
mechanism of their application, and have 
shown the very serious effects which they 
will have not only on the much needed 
reserves of growers, but also over the whole 
political and economic field. Local pro- 
ducers also in Malaya have voiced the same 
indignation and alarm. 


For a company like Hoscote I will only 
add that it is the first duty of the board to 
maintain the company’s assets anc their earn- 
ing power. Just as the manufacturer has 
to replace his obsolete equipment if he is to 
remain competitive, so the grower has to 
replace his trees. A normal rate of replant- 
ing or new planting would be at least 2} 
per cent. of the planted acreage annually, but 
to make up leeway lost during the Japanese 
occupation Hoscote is aiming at a 4 per cent. 
teplacement of its trees. The fortuitous 
Prices we are now temporarily enjoying con- 
cern this company mainly as a means, and 
the only means, by which we can achieve 
our aim. After the heavy rehabilitation ex- 
penses, for which we have not yet received 
any compensation by way of war damage, 
and while satisfying the proper claims of 
stockholders for an appropriate return on 
their investment, it is only out of such a 
windfall as this, which has come our way for 
the first time in a quarter of a century, that 
we can build up the necessary reserves to 
meet the cost of replanting on an adequate 
scale. It is therefore very unwise on the 
Part of the Malayan Government. as well 
as grossly unfair, to take such a vicious slice 
out of this rare bounty for producers and so 
retard their progress towards competitive 
strength, which is the best safeguard of 
Malaya’s long-term interests. I also view with 
alarm the inflationary effects which may 
result from Government spending of all this 
money on non-productive work, whereas pro- 
ducers would use these reserves gradually and 
m an orderly manner over many years. 


HORLICKS LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of Horlicks 
Limited was held on November 22nd, at 
Slough, Lieut-Col. J. N. Horlick, O.BE., 
M.C. (chairman of the company), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman:— 

It gives me much pleasure to present to 
you formally the accompanying report and 
accounts in respect of a year which, having 
regard to conditions generally, can on the 
whoie be regarded as one of considerable 
achievement. Substantial evidence of this is 
provided by the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account from which it will be noted that 
group prcfits, before taking into account 
miscellaneous income and charges, amounted 
to £598,342, which compares with £472,070 
for the previous year, an increase for the 
group of £126,272. 


EXPANSION OF HOME MARKET 


The greater availability of milk, our prin- 
cipal raw material, has enabled us to continue 
with considerable success the process of 
expanding the home market. Most of the 
parent company’s export markets, despite 
licensing and exchange problems, have also 
been well maintained. Successful results 
have likewise been achieved by some of our 
subsidiaries, although trading conditions in 
the U.S.A. and Australia have presented 
many problems. 

After taxation at home and overseas, which 
on this occasion includes the establishment 
of an equalisation reserve to provide an even 
spread of the initial allowance for deprecia- 
tion now operative, the remaining group total 
is £174,661. 

Transfers to other reserve accounts of 
£108,423 and provision for net dividends of 
the same amounts as for the previous year 
leave a balance to be carried forward of 
£102,721, after bringing into account the 
amount brought forward from the previous 
year. 

We have recently increased our product 
range by the addition of an air freshener 
named “ Air-wick.” Whilst this is outside 
our normal field, it is of such high repute 
and quality that we regard it as a prestige 
line. Indeed, it is so remarkably efficient 
we are confident that in making this new 
product available to the British housewife 
we are offering her yet another contribution 
to more comfortable and agreeable living 
conditions. : 

Air-wick is in regular use in well over 11 
million American homes for the purpose of 
killing unpleasant odours, particularly those 
of the kitchen. Air-wick does not mask these 
odours with another and stronger smell—it 
actually kills them and renders the air of the 
room country-fresh. 


IMPORTANCE OF ADVERTISED BRANDED 
GOODS 


In my speech a year ago I referred to the 
significance of the contribution made by 
Branded Goods both to the amenities of 
what we call the British way of living and 
to our country’s trade in Overseas markets. 
Although until very recently the shortage of 
raw materials essential to the manufacture 
of our product restricted the supplies avail- 
able for sale, I am proud to say we have 
been able to retain the high standard of the 
quality of Horlicks which has characterised 
it throughout the 67 years of its production. 
Numerous examples continue to reach us of 
how greatly a brand name such as “ Hor- 
licks” is esteemed throughout the world. 

It is quite impossible for me to forecast 
the future with any accuracy beyond stating 
that trading results of the first six months of 
this current year are mo worse than 12 
months ago. 

The report was adopted. 
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JOHN I. THORNYCROFT 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The forty-ninth annual. general meeting of 
John I. Thornycroft & Company, Limited, 
was held on November 22nd, in London. 

Sir John E. Thornycroft, K.B.E. (Govern- 
ing Director and Chairman) said that he was 
pleased to be able to report the conclusion 
of another satisfactory year’s work. During 
the last 12 years their capital investment in 
fixed plant at Southampton had been greatly 
increased in order to be able to deal with 
any type of ship damage or maintenance re- 
pairs which might be necessary for vessels 
using the Port of Southampton. That meant 
the “ Queen Elizabeth,” or the world’s largest’ 
oil tankers down to a 500-ton diesel coaster, 
or any type of war vessel from an aircraft 
carrier to an M.T.B. They had those facili- 
ties at Southampton. 

Their subsidiary, Transport Equipment 
(Thornycroft) Limited, had now completed 
its first year as a manufacturing, selling and 
servicing organisation in the United King- 
dom. During the year the company had 
produced a new class of heavy overseas 
tractor, known as “ Mighty Antar,” embody- 
ing a petrol or diesel 250 h.p. V8 engine, 
capable of dealing with train loads across the 
desert of up to 100 tons. Prolonged tests 
had been carried out at home and in Iraq 
and production deliveries were now being 
made to the Middle East. 

Nippy Star, Sturdy Star and Trident 
classes had been progressively improved dur- 
ing the year by minor modifications, the 
company’s objective being to produce vehicles 
that could transport goods at the lowest cost 
per ton mile hour, without pandering to the 
spurious attraction to purchasers of low 
first-cost and consequential short life. 

The report was adopted. 





TRINIDAD LEASEHOLDS 


MR. SIMON J. VOS’ REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Trinidad 
Leaseholds Limited will be held in London 
on December 14, 1950. 

The following is extracted from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement. 

Consolidated net profit for the year after 
all charges, including provision for deprecia- 
tion, taxation and contingencies was 
£765,399, as against £621,161 last year. The 
figure for 1949-50 embodies an exceptional 
dividend of £96,581 (net) from our interest 
in North Venezuelan Petroleum Company 
Limited. Contingency provisions were rather 
less (£169,475, as against £196,411) and 
depreciation has increased (£809,889, as 
compared with £771,681). 

Income and profits taxes again bore heavily 
On earnings, and a liability, immediate or 
future, of £1,931,024 is estimated to arise on 
the profits for the year to June 30th last, 
mainly payable in Trinidad. For the year 
before that a provision of £1,537,963 was 
required. 

The Regent Oil Company continues to 
make very satisfactory progress. Stockholders 
will have seen for themselves the impressive 
and steady development of the company’s 
trade in Regent products throughout the 
U.K. I would take this opportunity of 
expressing the corppany’s appreciation of the 
growing support rendered by the dealer trade 
in making these products available to the 
motorist. 

The necessity for Government control does 
not yet make it possible to offer to the public 
Regent brands of petrol, which the Regent 
Oil Company is desirous of offering to the 
British motorist. However, good progress 
continues to be made in the development 
of the sales of all products, both in the 
commercial and agricultural markets. 
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FAIREY AVIATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY POSITION 


The twenty-second annual general mecet- 
ing of Fairey Aviation Company, Limited, 
was held on November 22nd in London, Sir 
Richard Fairey, M.B.E., Hon.F.R.Ac.S., 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment for the year to March 31, 1950: The 
available profits, less losses, of the group, 
after provision for taxation, adding net profits 
of prior years now credited, and writing off 
expenditure on research and development, 
amount to £282,805. After deduction of 
profits, less losses, retained by subsidiary 
companies, there remains a net profit of 
£243,264 against £212,424 last year. 

Your Board has given much thought to the 
question of the dividend payable, which has, 
for the past three and a half years, remained 
constant at the rate of 2s. per share per 
annum. They are very conscious of the 
necessity of restraint in the payment of divi- 
dends requested by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and in deference to his wishes 
this has been exercised over the past few 
years, but in view of the present position of 
the company and existing conditions in the 
country, they now feel that it need not be 
so rigidly interpreted as to debar a small 
increase that is more than justified on general 
grounds. Your directors therefore recom- 
mend that the dividend be increased to 
2s. 6d. per share, less income tax. The 
balance sheet reveals a highly satisfactory 
position. 

The chairman, addressing the meeting, 
said inter alia: Early in the year under review 
we were engaged in the search for non-air- 
craft work to compensate for possible shrink- 
age in our normal programme, due to the cut 
in defence expenditure, and with some 
success. With the announcement of the re- 
armament programme the outlook changed 
again and we have every reason to expect our 
share of the resulting orders. Those non- 
aircraft contracts, together with our consider- 
able foreign trade and certain economies that 
we have been able to effect, have all made 
their contribution to the increased profit for 
the year. 


“ FIREFLY ” DEVELOPMENTS 


Our main production work continues to be 
for the Air Arm of the Royal Navy and other 
Navies, and owing to the increasing menace 
of the submarine, anti-submarine measures 
are now accorded the highest priority. Our 
“ Firefly” Naval Aircraft continues to be 
developed to keep pace with these changes 
and in its latest models will be adapted to 
carry new apparatus for detection and attack 
on under-water craft. In the Korean war 
the “Firefly” was one of the first British 
types to go into action and we understand 
that its performance has given considerabic 
satisfaction. 

Last year I made my first reference to a 
new product now known as the Fairey 17. 
This improved anti-submarine aircraft is 
undergoing final trials and the prototypes 
have done extensive flying. Another proto- 
type designed for experiment in new and 
revolutionary possibilities has been — 
and shortly will undergo trials, our 
engineering department is engaged upon yet 
another and even more advanced type of 
aircraft for which we have obtaimed a con- 
tract from the Ministry of Supply. 

With our main factories seemingly 
of ample work for as long as the rearmament 
programme continues, and with our overseas 
pering, our present prospects would appear to 
be good, while new prototypes on the drawing 
board and in the air : the prepara- 
— that are being for a more distagt 


ture. 
The report was adopted. 


DEBENHAMS LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS— 
INCREASED PROFITS 


The annual general meeting of Debenhams 
Limited will be held on December 14th at 
the Wigmore Hall, Wigmore Street, London, 
W.1. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr G. M. Wright, 
A:C.A., circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended July 31, 1950. 

‘The directors’ report shows a balance on 
profit and loss account of the parent company 
of £1,598,147, an increase of £186,029. 

The directors recommend that £50,000 be 
placed to reserve and a final dividend of 
lld. per share be paid on the ordinary shares, 
making ls. 3d. per share for the year. The 
resultant carry-forward is £401,713, an in- 
crease of £17,994. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


The above recommendations of the direc- 
tors and the dividends paid are the same as 
for last year ; you will appreciate accordingly 
that almost the whole of the increase in profit 
of £186,029 has been absorbed in higher 
charges for taxation. It has been necessary 
to increase the provision for profits tax by 
£70,000, as compared with last year, due 
principally to the raising of the rate of tax 
on distributed profits from 25 per cent. to 
30 per cent., and the amounts set aside for 
income tax which include the estimated 
liability arising on the year’s profits, are 
higher by £114,000. The result is that the 
total burden of taxation which the parent 
company is called upon to bear is no less 
than £900,000. The withdrawal by the 
Government of such a high proportion of the 
company’s profits has a damaging effect on 
our financial strength and constitutes a very 
real handicap to trade in these times of 
increasing costs, both of improvement and 
replacement of capital assets and of replenish- 
ment of stocks. I would indeed be happy 
to be able to foresee any reduction in the 
present excessive level of taxation, but as 
you are well aware, there are no signs today 
to justify such hopes. 

e period under review was in many 
ways a difficult one for retail distributing 
businesses. In addition to the general 
economic umecertainties which prevailed 
throughout the whole of the year and the 
numerous regulations and controls to which 
we continue to be subjected, our profits were 
adversely affected by the cut in utility margins 
imposed by the Board of Trade in September, 
1949. The General Election in February 
last also had a disturbing effect on business 
for some weeks previous to that event. On 
the other hand, iri ‘the earlier part of the 
period sales of apparel benefited by the long- 
overdue abolition of clothes rationing and a 
further temporary stimulus was imparted by 
the devaluation of the £ in September, 1949. 

is encouraged. purchases of clothing in 
anticipation of its ultimate effect on retail 
prices—an anticipation which events have 
shown to have been well founded. 

Taking all things into consideration, 1 
think we may reasonably claim that the result 
of the year’s trading is by no means unsatis- 


certainty the results of the current year, and 

ion Nit Srepece > andetvonr to do so. I 
y you that our sales for the 

to October 31st afe in excess of "ae 


corresponding period, which was a “ peak 
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THE CEMENTATION 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The thirtieth annual general meeting ;: 
The Cementation Company Limited 
held on November 21st in London, M; H 
Clayton, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir~ 
lated statement : — oe 

The outstanding event of the year in the 
expansion of our business is the formation 
of The Cementation Company (Canad): 
Limited, The necessary negotiations leadiny 
to permission for the financial arrangement, 
took some time to complete and it was no: 
until August that we were able to undertak: 
our first contract. I anticipate that this com. 
pany will soon have an increasing and profit 
able business. 

We have broadened the scope of Quickset 
Water Sealers Limited by purchasing the 
assets of Palorit Limited, which manufacture; 
materials and ownec processes of a differen 
type but in the same field as Granitese for 
the permanent decoration of walls in build- 
ings, such as schools, factories, hospitals, flars 
and the like 

We carry out contracts all over the world, 
but particular mention should be made of 
Turkey, where we have just been given 3 
further important extension of work by the 
Turkish Government; and West Africa, 
where we generally have at least one sinking 
in progress. 

Our South African subsidiary has had an 
active year, both in exploratory diamond 
drilling and in cementation, its two specialised 
occupations. Their services as cementation 
experts have been in greater demand than 
ever. A _ substantial organisation has been 
built up for the Orange Free State mines 
and their association with the Northern 
Rhodesian copper producers has been 
strengthened. 


W. & J. LAWLEY 
LIMITED. 


SATISFACTORY PRODUCTION 
AND ORDERS 


The eleventh annual general mecting of 
W. & J. Lawley Limited was held on 
November 22nd in Birmingham. 

Mr J. W. Gaunt, snr., the chairman, pre- 
sided, and, in the course of his speech, said: 
I have pleasure to submit the companys 
accounts for the year ended July 31, 1950, 
from which you will see that the trading 
profit of the year amounted to £57,153, and 
the net profit, after providing for all other 
outgoings, including £24,500 for taxation, 
amounted to £19,295, as compared with 
£27,983 in the year to July 31, 1949, and 
£20,813 in the year ending July 31, 1948. 

company’s production shows a salis- 
factory increase over the previous year, but 
arising from the devaluation of the 4 and 
other causes the cost of metals has steadily 
risen during the year, and it is difficult until 
the position has co more Clarified to raise 
prices to recover these increased costs. The 
other main factor that has occasioned the 
reduction in the year’s profit has been the 
increase in the wages charge. se 

Your directors are continuing their poury 
of keeping the company’s plant, buildings, 
and equipment in first-class order, and 
although this occasions a heavy annuil 
charge for repairs and maintenance, we af 
sure the shar in the company will 
endorse our long-term policy in this respect. 

The volume of orders on hand conuaues 
to be extfemely satisfactory, and I have m0 
reason to fear any change in this direction 
as long as there is continued emphasis of 
the importance of the housing programme 
Although trading conditions afe not ¢asy, 
feel confidence in the continuing pros 
perity of your company. 

The report was adopted. 
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J. GLIKSTEN AND SON, LIMITED 


(Timber Merchants, Producers and Distributors of Hardwoods, 
Plywood and Softwoods, etc.) 


INCREASED NET PROFIT 


YEAR OF CONSIDERABLE DEVELOPMENT 


MR ALBERT A. GLIKSTEN’S ADDRESS 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
J. Gliksten and Son, Limited, was held on 
November 22nd, at the Holborn Restaurant, 
London, W.C., Mr Albert A. Gliksten, 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr R. Law, A.C.A.) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


The following 1s the chairman’s address, 
which had been circulated to the share- 
holders, for the year ended June 30, 1950:— 

Group Profits: The trading results of the 
past year will, I feel sure, give pleasure to 
all the stockholders. The revenue from 
wading of the group amounts to £676,935, 
as compared with £512,532 a year ago. 
Adding income from investments, etc., of 
£9,264 and debiting directors’ fees, interest 
and depreciation of £160,494, a figure of net 
profit before taxation results of £525,705, as 
against £396,265. The provision for taxation 
this year is £253,730, as compared with 
£233,198 for the previous year. 


We have this year made a transfer to 
taxation equalisation reserve in respect of 
init.al allowances granted on capital expendi- 
ture during the year. The effect of these 
inital allowances is to reduce the amount of 
tax payable during the year of acquisition but 
10 imcrease corres; ingly the amount of 
tax payable in later years. It has, therefore, 
been deemed prudent to create a reserve 
which may be utilised to reduce the tax 
hability over a period of years coinciding 
with the life of the assets acquired. 


A NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


This year your Board are recommending 
a modest increase of 5 per cent. in the 
Ordinary dividend. Your directors in recom- 
mending this increase in dividend are satis- 
fied that it represents no more than is fair 
and reasonable in the circumstances, particu- 
larly as group capital expenditure incurred 
M previous years is now yielding a return. 
The dividend recommended conforms with 
undertakings given to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer by industry to adopt a policy of 
festraint and moderation in the distribution 
of profits. I would further point out that 
the book value of the equity has increased 
since the date when we first paid an Ordi- 
haty dividend of 25 per cent. from 
£872,225 to £1,256,457, approximately 45 
per cent., within a period of three years, a 
truly notable achievement resulting from the 
conservation of profits within the group. 


Depreciation of our fixed assets is taken on 
@ liberal basis which we believe to be ade- 
Guate to cover all contingencies. The net 
Profits of the group are again a record figure 
due, I believe, to our settled policy’ of build- 
Ng up adequate reserves to cope with expan- 
son, and further to an intensive policy of 
‘ecking additional sources of raw materials 
for conversion and distribution through our 
Widespread and efficient sales organisation. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The undistributed surpl d y 
_ 2ne b surplus and reserves 
Ging reservés for future taxation amount 
© £856,457, an increase during the year of 


. 


£190,721. Current assets exceed current 
habilities to the extent of £828,079. I: will 
be observed that the loan capital, bank over- 
drafts and loan accounts amount to 
£1,120,130 as compared with £984,975 last 
year. I regard this relatively small increase 
as highly satisfactory in view of the marked 
expansion in trading reflected in larger 
stocks and debtors, also paying due regard to 
investment in fixed assets during the year. 
It will be observed that we are transferring 
to a special reserve fund an amount equal 
to the Two and a Half per cent. Unsecured 
Loan stock redeemed during the year. Your 
Board have made a close study of the group’s 
future financial requirements, and we are 
working under a planned policy which, sub- 
ject to unforeseen circumstances, should 
enable us to extinguish our loan indebted- 
ness within a relatively short space of time, 
without recourse to additional capital in 
more permanent form. 


Capital expenditure during the year 
amounted to £212,893, chiefly in connection 
with an additional battery of kilns of most 
modern design at our Stratford wharf and 
a new sawmill in the final stages of erection 
at Dwinasi in the Gold Coast Colony. The 
revenue which these two major assets will 
produce for the group has not been enjoyed 
during the year under review, but both 
items should yield benefits during this year 
and increasingly thereafter, not only to our 
group but to our valued customers who will 
receive timber in a condition suited to their 
requirements. 


While our fixed assets are shown in the 
consolidated balance sheet at £779,966 these 
are in actual fact worth considerably more 
than this figure at present-day values. In 
addition, therefore, to the surplus and 
reserves actually shown in the balance sheet 
there is a very substantial further reserve 
represented by the excess of current vafues 
of the fixed assets over book values. 


COMPLETE FREEDOM OF ACTION 


General Survey—The year under review 
has been one of considerable development 
so far as the timber and allied trades are 
concerned. Further measures of decontrol 
have taken place in the hardwood trade and 
now, with the exception of control of pur- 
chasing from hard currency areas and con- 
sumer licensing of certain hardwoods from 
these areas, there is complete freedom of 
action beth for importer and consumer. For 
the first time since they were acquired, your 
parent company has been able to purchase its 
requirements directly from its producing 
subsidiaries in British Honduras and West 
Africa. Prewar connections have been re- 
established with shippers who supplied our 
requirements before the war, and we are 
confident that this measure is a step in the 
right direction. 


In addition, certain steps have been taken 
by the Board of Trade to decontrol plywood 
supplies with resultant increased freedom of 
operation of a plywood manufacturing entef- 

tise in England in which the group is 
ncially interested. Certain categories are 
now free consumer licensing and im- 
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porters have been given the right to purchase 


direct from several producing countries. 
Announcement has also been made of a 
partia] resumption of the private buying of 
softwoods, which is welcomed by your 
Board. 


ASSISTANCE FROM COLONIES 


I would like at this juncture to refer to 
the great assistance that the timber trade in 
this country has received from producers of 
Colonial hardwoods. Every effort bas been 
made to produce not only this country’s 
requirements but also those of world markets, 
and this has required intensive planning and 
very considerable capital expenditure in 
order to place the necessary machinery and 
equipment in the locations where they are 
needed—that is in the parts of those 
Colonies where growing hardwoods are 
abundant. In my opinion sufficient credit 
has not been given to the Colonies for their 
very material assistance in closing the ster- 
ling area dollar gap. A considerable propor- 
uon of the dollars earned by the sterling area 
has been earned from sales of Colonial pro- 
ducts, of which timber has formed a not 
unimportant part. 


During the past year directors and execu- 
tive officers of the group have visited among 
other places the Continent of Europe, Middle 
East, Africa, West Indies, Central America, 
United States of America and Canada, in 
furtherance of the group’s business in those 
areas. 

@ 


SALES DEVELOPMENT 


In view of the continued expansion of 
your group’s production of raw materials, 
your Board is pursuing an active policy of 
sales development throughout the world in 
order to widen the markets available for 
the group’s products and to ensure an 
expansion of turnover. The raising of the 
standard of living of millions of people 
throughout the world will create an increas- 
ing demand for timber supplies. 


Your Board will continue to encourage 
throughout its producing subsidiaries the 
policy of conservation of forest resources to 
continue extraction on a sustained yield basis 
from the forest areas under its control. Care 
is being taken to ensure natural regeneration 
under the most favourable conditions. I 
have already referred to the capital expendi- 
ture incurred in increasing our kilning 
capacity. As a result, not only should a 
satisfactory return be earned on our kiln 
processing, but at the same time the kiln- 
drying of lumber should greatly reduce the 
amount of capital required to te carried m 
stocks. Trading progress during the current 
financial year continues to be satisfactory. 


Once again I am happy to record the keen 
satisfaction of the Board with the loyal and 
enthusiastic co-operation that has been 
accorded by the executive and al] personnel 
within the group. Relationships between the 
Board, the management and staff continue to 
be excellent. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, and the proposed final dividend of 
22} per cent., making 30 per cent., less tax, 
for the year was approved. 


The retiring director, Mr E. Terence 
Scott, was re-elected, and the remuneration 
of the auditor, Messrs Pannell Crewdson 
and Hardy, having been fixed, the proceed- 
ings terminated. 





LEETHEMS (TWILFIT) LIMITED 


We regret that the title of this Company 
was misspelt in the report of the Annual 
eneral Meeting in our issue of November 


18th. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHE UER RETURNS | CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ thousand) 
Q ; Receipts ' _ PAYMENTS 

For the week ended November 18, 1950, total ordinary | Treasury Bills .... 81,339 Nat. Savings Certs. 800 
revenue was £53,832,000, against ordinary expenditure of | Tax Reserve Certs. 137 | 23°, Def. Bonds... 315 


3°;, Def. Bonds. ... 420 


{67,262,000, and issues to sinking funds nil. Thus, in- | Treasury Deposits. 12,500 
Other Debt :— 


cluding sinking fund allocations of £11,171,000 the surplus 





accrued since April Ist is £82,977,000 compared with Internal ....... 377 
a dencit of £14,515,000 for the corresponding period a year External ...... 4,904 
ago Ways & Means Ad- 23% 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE ne so 

AND EXPENDITURE 95,976 9,046 







eceipts into the 
Exchequer 


(£ thousand) 
Esti- 


1 
te, April 1, April 1) Week Ended 
Revenue = 11950- $1] 1949 | 1950 
1195 : : 
to to Nov. | Nov 





FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 







Ways and 











Treasury 













































Means 
Nov. 19, Nov.18 19, | 18, Bills ebdanane Total 
1949 || 1950 | 1949 1950 | Date | __ Eerie Float- 
| Bank ing 
IRDINARY ! | T Public of Debt 
REVENUE | “P | Depts. Eng- 
Income Tax...... 1388000] 464,896 455,224) 7,133 6,325 | land 
a ees . | 120, 41,100 42,2 900° 1,000 
Estate, etc., Duties 195, 121,300, 115,0 3,600 3,300 | 1799-8 
Stee. ciscasks 50, 32,400 32,8 1,300, 1,700 
Profits Tax .... 7 171,460 169,170, 4,500, 6,600 | aus 3140-0, 1921-2 5902-0 
EPS. Aca 270,000) 27/800, 8,750} ‘600°... 261 3130-0! 1920-6 5901-8 
Other Inland Rev. 80 dni ain 
SpecialContributn.| 4, 15,700 3,48 300 =: 100 Sept. 4 3120-0) 1897-8 5899-7 
ie eel eee et 3120-0; 1898-1 5910-4 
Total Inland Rev. 2028000! 874,736 826,731] 18,133 19,025 : 61 3120-0 1889-8 5923-0 
Customs......... 17,430 20,560 |” 34 5250.0 1869°6 - 
BeGc. .aceéene 10,200 11,400 , E } 
Total Customs and se 1 nee) eee? ss 
‘ stom 3140-0 1789-4 . 
RINE co scsnd 158380 27,630 31,960 2 3160-0 $e ok 
Motor Duties... .. | 116 a me neeaes ae 
Surplus War Stores T | Nov. 4 3180-0 1885-7 5992-0 
Surplus Receipts 11] 3180-0 1897-3 
from Trading. . . 1,900... ” 18) 3190-0 1968-7 
P.Q. (Net Receipts) 300 2,300 - 
Wireless Licences. cas. 
Sundry Receipts. . 219... TREASURY BILLS 
Miscell. Receipts i 
(in. Crown Lands) 430 424 (£ million) 
















er 
Total Ord. Rev... 


48,612 53,832 Average 








- Amount Rate Cent 
a ae id ate of . Allotted 
Setr-BaLaNciInGe Tender ot Allot- at 
Post Office....... 3,500: 2,200 Min. 
Income Tax on 


E.P.T.Refunds. Rate 


. 
‘ 












Issues out of the Exchequer 8 | 0 
to meet payments “9 0 
| Esti co 5| 240-0] 10 2-90 | 62 
‘ tsti- eng ee . . . 
Expenditure | mate, JAril 1, April 1| Week Ended -4 | 240-0] 10 3-22 | 70 
l1950-51] 1949) 1950 |}——_-_— 4 250-0] 10 3-45 | 81 
to to Nov. | Nov. +2 | 240-0 10 5-2) 4 
i Nov.19, Nov.18} 19, 18, -0 | 240-0 10 3-23 72 
| F000 1949 | 1950 1949 1950 | 
—— - I ' +3 | 250-0 10 35°23 74 
sa oot | *4 260-0} 10 3-25 76 
Int. and Man. of i | Ss = - = 
2 Nat. Debt ee 490,000) 300,114 310,685... 77 ’ 
ayments to N. | z | 249.9 
tenis. -6s3) 36,000 21,621, 21,41 | Nov. 3 | 250-0 | 347-1 | 250-0) 10 2-70 | 60 
Other Cons. Fund +» 10] 250-0 | 318-4 250-0 10 31-7 72 
Services ....... 11,009, 6,075,067]... | 185 | ee LS eee eS 
j 


Siti tentn aa 537,000 327,812 337,164... 262 On November 17th applications for 91 day bills to be 


; eres ; paid from November 20th to 25th were accepted dated 
Supply Services .. 29180691692084 1587607 82,900 67,000 | Monday to Saturday as to about 69 per cent. of the amount 


applied for at £99 17s. 5d., and applications at higher 
prices were accepted in full. Treasury Bills to a maximum 
of £260 million are being offered for November 24th. 
For the week ending November 25th the banks will be 


asked for Treasury deposits to a maximum of £25 million 
at 154 days. 


Total Ord. Expd.. 34550692019896 1924773] 82,900 67,262 
Sinking Funds... . me 10,667, 11,17] 





Total fexcl. Self- 
Bal. Expd.).... 34550692030563 1935944] 82,980 67,262 


Se_r-BaLancine | i 

Post Office....... 172,150 101,700 103,300] 3,500 2,200 

Income Tax on { j 
E.P.T. Refunds. 5,700 7,642 6,190 275 124 





NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 













2 GR 3632914)2139905 2045434] 86,755 69,586 


After increasing Exchequer balances by £288,388 to 
£3,256,687,, the other operations for the week increased the 


a soi otal, 
Week Ended Apr. 1 to 


Nov. 12, Nov. u| Nov. ll, 
1949 1950 1950 



















avings Certificates :— 



























gross National Debt by £84,929,260 to £26,670 million. NB ax ody mtsac ed 55,100 
Repayments ............ 81,800 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) Net Savings en 
Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Act, 1944.. 5,345 midthen Mie oc: Sep ene ter (bse 00 
Cinematograph Film Production (Special Loans) Receipts. . Be Ne 425 | 10.680 
Act 1949, s. 81) --..-.-- 4-0 seen een --+ 152) Repayments ............ 803 | 1,030] 31,309 
Cotton (Centralized Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(3).. 3,500 | r 4 
Net Savings ............ Dr 20, 
8,997 Eo, as Trustee Savings a — 
anks ;— 
NET ISSUES (£ thousand) Receipts 
Rs dnane paseacios 12,320 | 13,741] 400,61 
P.O. and T aph (Money) Act, 1948........... 360 Repayments .........++. | 11,759 | 11,955 | 424 $20 
Pe NOES fo ok 5 5551 Vases oN eke un ses 151 = : 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, s. 3(2)............ 155 Net Savings ........ sees 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. X1)...-.... 4,200 
Miscellaneous Financial Provisions Acts, 1946 & oe Net Savings......... Dr71,033 
1950 : Civil Contingencies Fund ....... +ss+e+ 75,000 | Interest on certificates repaid 17,969 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Post-war Credits. . 343 | Interest accrued........... 77,139 
> | Change in total remaining : 
80,209 En at a a a 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


November 22, 1950 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


: é f 
Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt... 11,015.19 
In Circulation 1279,554,792 Other Govt. fe, 


In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1334,294 945 


partment .. 70,802,031 Other Secs... 674,%1 
Com (other 

than gold) 4,014,953 

Amt. of Fid.—— —— 

| Issue....... 1350,000,000 


'Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
248s. per oz. 
bias ees 356,825 


———— 


1350,356,825 | 1350,356,823 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ f 
6 14,553,000 Govt. Secs.... 556,981,441 
ae ae 3,384,543 Other Secs.:- 63,552,559 


Public Deps.:- 285,125,053 Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 18,710,931 Advances... 37,795,630 
H.M. Treas. Securities.... 25,756,929 


Special Acct. 266,414,122 
Other Deps.:- 390,295,411 


Bankers..... 307,481,175 Notes........ 70,802,031 
Other Accts..... 82,814,236 Coin......... 2,021,976 
693,358,007 693,358,007 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioner: 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(¢ million) 


1950 
Nov. N nv 
15 22 
ssue Dept. :— ! 
Notes in circulation..... *3.1280-0 1279-6 
. Notes in banking depart- 
NN ais ba Seba wed as 0 70-4 10-8 


Government debt and 
securities* 


Gold and Coin.......... 
Valued at s. per fine oz... 
Banking Depat. :— 


Deposits :-— 
Public Accounts ........ 3 17-4 187 
Treasury Special Account 4 266-4 266-4 
Sr ee a 4 305-8 307-5 
ED sind ve hive e tee 7 86-5 82:8 
Bond ses heeaess 8 676-1 6754 

| Securities :-— 
| Government...... ees 1 559-9 557-0 
Discounts, ete........... ° 6 34-0 3-6 
PUMME: .sUlicavusene dee -@ 31-6 28-0 258 
Ee Se a¢e . +3, 621-9 620-6 
| Banking dept. res......... 7 3 72 6 72 3 

° ) , 

“* Proportion ".....cc0008s 10-9 10: 10:7 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital 414,555,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from 41,300 million to {1,550 
million on June 27, 1950. 


COLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce “ 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorise 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :-— 







SILVER Gop 


Bornbay 


i el eee ea ae ee a. 
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JHE ECONOMIST, November 25, 1950 


NOTICES 
—EE 


MAKERERE COLLEGE 
THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF EAST AFRICA 


Applications are invited for Lectureships or Assistant Lectureships 
in the Department of Social Studies from persons suitably qualified 
in the fields of economics, sociology and public administration. 

salaries as follows: Lecturers on the scale £695 x £25—£770 x £30— 
ssa) per annum; Assistant Lecturers on the scale £620 x £25—£690 per 
annum, Status and point of entry determined by qualifications and 
experience. F.S.S.U. Child allowance, £50 per annum per child 
‘maximum £150), Partly furnished quarters at not more than 10 per 
vent of salary. Free passages (including families) on appointment, 
iermination and leave (three months every two years). 

Applications (six copies), giving full particulars of qualifications 
and experience and the names of three referees, should be sent to the 
cecretary, Inter-University Council for High Education in the 
Colonies, 1, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. Closing date, December 16, 1950, 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES, 
AUSTRALIA 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP OR LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for an appointment to the teaching staff 
of the Faculty of Economics, The status and commencing salary will 
be fixed according to qualifications and experience. 

The salary range for a Senior Lecturer is £750—£1,000 (Australian) 
per annum ; for a Lecturer, £500-£750 (Australian) per annum ; to 
which is added a cost-of-living adjustment (at present £83 males, 
{44 females), with annual increments of £50. The salary is subject 
to deductions under the State Superannuation Act. Negotiations 
for a genera] increase in University salaries are already in progress. 

The nae applicant will be required to take up duties as soon 
as possible. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
can be obtained from The Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications is December 31, 
1950, 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 


SENIOR INDUSTRIAL OFFICER required by the Government of 
) Nigeria for the Department of Commerce and Industries for one 
tour of 18-24 months. Commencing salary according to qualifications 
and experience in scale £1,141, rising to £1,290 a year, with prospect 
of permanency, or in scale £1,290, rising to £1,389 a year on temporary 
basis, with gratuity on satisfactory completion of service of £25 for 
each three months. Outfit allowance. Free passages for officer and 
wife and assistance towards cost of children’s passages. Liberal 
leave on full salary. Candidates, not over 40 years of age, should 
have had a commercial training, with experience in industrial man- 
agement, and should possess a knowledge of business finance and 
accounting and of marketing and business methods. A degree in 
Economics or Commerce or a recognised accountancy or secretarial 
qualification would be an advantage.—Apply at once by letter, stating 
age, full names in block letters, and full particulars of qualifications 
and experience, and mentioning this paper to the Crown Agents for 
the Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, S.W.1, quoting M/N/25884(3C) on 
both letter and envelope. The Crown Agents cannot undertake to 
acknowledge all applications and will communicate only with appli- 
eants selected for further consideration. 


LIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
(Principal : A. R. BURNETT-HURST, M.Sc. (Econ.), F.S.S.) 
Applications are invited for the following full-time Lectureships 

with Senior Assistant status :— : 

(1) Lecturer in Management.—Candidates should be graduates in 
Commerce or Economics, and should have had industrial and teach- 
ing experience. They should be qualified to lecture to students 
preparing for the examinations of the British Institute of Manage- 
ment and other Management bodies. i 

(2) Lecturer in Finance and Banking.—Candidates should be 
fraduates in Commerce or Economics, and should be qualified to 
teach Finance and Banking up to and including the final examina- 
tions of professional associations and the final degrees of the 
University of London, The candidates should also have had 
experience in Finance or Commerce. : : 

(3) Lecturer in Business Administration.—Candidates are required 
to be graduates in Commerce or Economics, and should have had 
business and teaching experience. Salary : Senior Assistants’ Scale 
of the Burnham Scale of Salaries for Teachers in Establishments for 
Further Education, (Men, £700 by £25 to £800 ; Women, £560 x £20 
- £640), plus appropriate allowances for training and qualifica- 
ions, 


Application Forms and conditions of appointment may be obtained 
from H, S. Magnay, M.A., Director of Education, 14, Sir Thomas 
Street, Liverpool, 1, to whom completed forms should be returned 
within 14 days of the appearance of this advertisement. Canvassing 


disqualifies, 
THOMAS ALKER, 

Town Clerk and Clerk to the Local Education Authority. (2443) 

PPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for the post of Finance Officer to 
+4 an organisation in Scotland concerned primarily with industrial 
development, Experience of canvassing financial support from 
voluntary sources desirable but not essential. Applicants should be 
capable of negotiating with industrial executives at high level. 
Salary, £1,000 per annum, Superannuation Scheme applicable.— 
Apply, Box No. 153, Peter A. Menzies, Advertising Service, 13, George 
Street, Edinburgh, 





A WELL-KNOWN INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION has a vacancy 
4 for a Chartered Accountant with some Costing experience. Age 
about 30 to 35 years. The post ‘calls for strength of character and 
energy. Salary, £1,000 to £1,500. Outstanding prospects.—Please 
geo¢ full particulars of age, qualifications, experience, etc., to Box 








[AFORMATION BULLETINS, Journals of Societies or Institutions : 

Consultant editor and designer will undertake presentation, lay- 

out and finalisation of text for printer. Moderate fees. Enquiries 

Beted from Embassies, literary, social and industrial bodies.— 
ox 519, 


923 


HIS MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE 
: NIGERIA 

W oman Nutrition Officer required to investigate and advise upon 
nutrition problems. Post is permanent and pensionable. Salary 
scale, including pensionable expatriation allowance, £660-£1,300. Free 
passages on appointment and leave. Generous home leave with full 
pay. Income tax at local rates much lower than in United 
Kingdom. 

Candidates should preferably be University graduates and must 
hold a Diploma in Dietetics, 

Further particulars and application forms obtainable on written 
request to Director of Recruitment (Colonial Service), Sanctuary 
a Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1, quoting reference 
#fdel/t, 


NORWICH EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


THE NORWICH CITY COLLEGE AND ART SCHOOL, 
ST. GEORGE STREET, NORWICH 
Principal: FRANK BRIERS, B.Sc., D.Phil.(Oxon). 


Wanted as soon as possible, and at latest by May 1, 1951, a Senior 
Assistant for teaching Advanced Commercial and Management sub- 
jects in the Department of Commerce and Languages. Teaching 
and business experience essential. Burnham Scale. 

Application forms, which may be obtained from the Director of 
Education, City Hall, Norwich, on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope, should be returned to the Principal as soon as possible. 


| RITISH ENGINEERING COMPANY with works in India must 
find first-class top executive, for position of General Manager of 
their Subsidiary. The appointment offers the widest scope for 
development of both sales and local manufacture, and demands the 
services of a man with an extensive engineering background and 
experience of works control and sales organisation, together with 
financial ability, as it will in due course develop into that of Manag- 
ing Director. The successful applicant will be around 40 years of 
age, having had a sound education and possessing, if possible, a 
university degree. Consideration can only be given to those who 
conform to these requirements and can qualify for the high salary 
and other advantages which the position has to offer. It is hoped 
to make an appointment this year, and that the man will proceed to 
India after an intensive course of training in this country, so that 
he may assume control by the end of 1951.—Box No. Q3628, Bensons, 
Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, W.C.2. 

\ “ANAGEMENT AND INDUSTRIAL CONSULTING.—Production- 
a Engineering, Ltd., invite applications from qualified Engineers 
and Chartered Accountants. preferably with University Degrees and 
with a real interest in the problems facing management today. 
There are exceptional openings for first-class men with initiative 
requiring permanent posts in this type of work. Engineers should 
have served an apprenticeship and should also have had good 
practical experience and an executive position in industry. Accoun- 
tants should have experience of modern developments in financial 
control and its application in industrial management. After training, 
there is a four-figure starting salary as well as Life Assurance and 
Superannuation Schemes. Applicants should be between 27 and 35,— 
Write. giving age and full details of education, qualifications and 
experience, to Production-Engineering, Ltd., 28, Bruton Street, 
London, W.1. 


TENHE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS invite applications for 

appointments as Senior Scientific Officer and Scientific Officer to 
be filled by competitive interview during 1950. Interviews began in 
January and will continue throughout the year. Successful candi- 
dates may be appointed immediately. The posts are in various 
Government Departments and cover a wide range of Scientific 
research and development in most of the major field3 of fundamental 
and applied science. Candidates must have obtained a University 
Degree in a scientific subject So engineering) or in Mathe- 
maties with First- or Second-Class Honours, or @n equivalent 
qualification, or possess high professional attainments, Candidates 
for Senior Scientific Officer posts must in addition have had at least 
three years’ post-graduate or other approved experience. 

Age Limits : For Senior Scientific Officers, at least 26 and under 
31 on August 1, 1950 ; for Scientific Officers, at least 21 and under 28 
(or under 31 for established civil servants of the Exp¢rimental Officer 
class) on August 1, 1950. Salary Scales for men in London Senior 
Scientific Officers, £700 x 25—£900 : Scientific Officers, £400 x 25—£650. 
Rates for women are somewhat lower, 

Further particulars from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Scientific Branch, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, London, 
W.1, quoting No, 2887. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the position of Secretary to a large 
4\ Manufacturing Company whose main factory and offices are in 
South London. Applicants should have knowledge of secretarial 
duties and of accountancy and budgetary control and must have 
organising ability. A suitable salary will be offered to the right 
man and there is a contributory pension scheme. 

Applications should be sent to Box E.370 at 191, Gresham House, 
E.C.2, and should contain full information. Envelopes should be 
marked in the top left-hand corner ‘* Secretary.”’ 


SR ANCs As COMPTROLLER.—Applications, which will be treated 

in the strjctest confidence, are invited from Chartered or 
Incorporated Accountants, aged 37 to 45 years, for this important 
position with a Public Company having a number of Subsidiary 
Companies and Branches overseas, In addition to considerable 
experience of group organisation, accounts, budgeting, costing and 
taxation, a flair for commerce and a capacity for a ready appreciation 
of financial matters connected with overseas business are required. 
A commencing salary of approximately £2,000 per annum is envisaged, 
—Reply to Box 531. 


AN exceptional opportunity occurs in old-established, well-known 
44 and large manufacturing organisation for well-qualified Electrical 
Engineer as Assistant General Manager. The position is an important 
one and will suit a progressive man of personality, drive and 


successful record in similar position, and carries app e 
ogg oe a Pension scheme.—Write, in confidence, fullest Is 
to Box ° 


TRATES UNION HEAD OFFICE, London, require Research Worker 
—initiative, knowledge of general office work an advantage, 
Salary £546 p.a. Permanency to suitable applicant. Superannuation 
Scheme. State age, education, experience, ete.—Box 532. 
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AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3iste March, 1950 
£102,585,433 


b) NEW. ZEALAND 


Represented at over 280 points 

in New Zealand and at Meibourne 

Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


London Office 
- Queen Victoria St., E.C. P. L. Porter, General Manager 


©.M Samuel Manager 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Ul ncorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 


The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 
of 1929 of the Colony 

CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY Fale ue - - - - $20,000,000 

RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - . - £6,000,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - - - $20,000,000 


Head Office HONG KONG | 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF CANAGER: HON. SIR ARTH UR MORSE, C.8B.E. 
London Office : Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
London Managers: 8. A. Gray, A. M. Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mabey 


BRANCHES 
BURMA CHINA (Cea, INDIA MALAYA (Con. NORTH 
Raagoon Shanzhai Bombay Kuala Lonipar BORNEO (Con) 
CEYLON Swatow Calcutta Malacca Sandakan 
Oolombo Tientsin INDO-OHINA Muar Tawan 
OHINA Tsingtao Haiphonsz Penanz PHILIPPINES 
*Amoy DJIAWA (JAVA) Saigen Singapore Toite 
*Canton Djakarta JAPAN Biagapeore Manila 
*Chefoo Surahaja Kobe (Orchard Road) SIAM 
*Dairea EUROPE Tokyo Sungei Patani Bangkok 
*Poochow Hamburg Yokohama Teluk Anson UNITED 
*Hankow Lyons MALAYA NORTH KINGDOM 
*Harbia HONG KONG Cameron BORNEO Lonion 
*Mowkdea Hong Kong Highland: Brunei Town USB.A. 
*Nanking Kowloon Ipek Jeoaselton New York 
Peking Mongkok Johore Bahru Kuala Belait San Francisco 


operating. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KINO TRANSACTED 
4 a ghee service as Trustees and Executors is undertaken by the Bank's Trustee 


Companies 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 


Head Office: 


EDINBURGH 
esto. 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1. 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS eas 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
(1949 Accounts; 


> defence production, Leading firm South African Coach- 
builders, trimmers and sheet a engineers solicits enquiries, 
Write: ABC39, Box 9, CAPE TOWN 


pue ‘TRADES UNION CONGRESS invites applications for the post 
of Assistant in its Research and Economic. Department. Sound 
knowledge of economics and related subjects essential.—Further 
—— of the appointment may be obtained before December 9, 
from Sir Vincent Tewson, C.B.E., M, oS we Union Congres, 
Sronaaaet House, Smith Square, London, 8.W 


Postal 
B.Sc.ECON. 


Tuition for 

BAS i mE ree 
= Sere Scien eee ome 
‘Prospecems trom the Direcor of WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Se gece eeieeerade 


Sheela Brita omens 
I 5 € 


at 22, Ryder Street, St. James's, London, 'S. ae 

















+ London, Ci 
: R. S. Parley, 111, 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act o: Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL oe o ene . €4,500,009 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID as «»» €2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward coe €3,191 431 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th february, 1950 .. £97 496,902 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotiand 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH 16/18 PICCADILLY. w 





Latin American Trade 


This bank, established in South America for over 33 years, 
s well equipped to serve British traders interested in this 
mportant market. Correspondents the world over. 

London Offices— 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2, 
2-4 Cockspur St., S.W.1. 


B. Strath, Mer. 
R. B. Murray, Mer. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA | Geer 730 tranches 


Canada, the West Indies, 
Head Office, Montrea.. 


Central and South 
Offices in New York and Paris Americs. 
incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 





NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


rag gt pada . Serpe. 


Liability of 

Head Office . - - - CAIRO 
Conwmereta! Register Ne. 1 Caire. 

FULLY PAID CAPITAL 

RESERVE FUND 




















London Office: 
6&7 KING WILLIAM STREET,E.C.4 
Branches im all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 





T is the business of the modern Advertising Agency to understand 
scone Set tastes and buying habits. Success in advertising 


depends ely = a knowl of mass feminine chology.— 
Samson A ty Co., Ltd., vertising Agents, 57/61. Mortimer 


Btreet, Wie Keun um 6050." 


DOES MAM. MAMA I LOVE PAPA?. 
She certainly does, because he's taking her to Jersey for continent! 


festivities this Christmas '—Brochures from Box N TOURIST 
INFORMATION BUREAU, Jersey, c. 1, : or any Travel Agent. 











VOR SALE.—Economist, ; 
Box 527. Jan., 1948- ‘June, 1950, complete.—Offers (o 


COULD YOU ADDRESS 


5 public meeting without 
tor"you (i to-night oorae ! RAPIDISM will 
THE RAPIDISM INSTIT anne 
G50? TUITION HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.19. 


(or call at 235 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square) 





ublished SCONOMIST Nuwsparea, Lto., 
y, New York, 6.—Saturday, November 23, 1930. 
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